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The Editor's Job Today 


BY CHARLES A. SPRAGUE 


From a rich background in education, journalism and politics, 
the editor-publisher of the Salem Oregon Statesman discusses 
present-day problems in a paper presented before the 14th Cali- 
fornia Editors’ Conference at Stanford University on June 20. 
The author was governor of the state of Oregon in 1939-43. 





@> IT Is “CARRYING COAL TO NEWCAS- 
tle” for me to come from Oregon to 


talk to you about the work of an editor. 
You have only to explore your rich and 
colorful newspaper history to receive 
abundant instruction in the technique, 
the glory and the hazard of the calling. 
Your chain of talent runs from James 
King of William through the De 
Youngs of the Chronicle, Henry 
George, the McClatcheys, Fremont 
Older and William Randolph Hearst 
and a host of others to your present 
competent if usually unidentified edi- 
torial writers. 

You can dredge your own files and 
bring to the surface the output of edi- 
torial crusaders who without the se- 
curity of anonymity tackled such issues 
as law and order, the Vigilantes, immi- 
gration of Orientals, Abe Reuf, rail- 
roads in politics, fierce labor disputes, 
Mooney and Billings, Upton Sinclair 
and Ham and Eggs. 
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Historically, the differences between 
journalism in Oregon and California 
have paralleled somewhat other differ- 
ences between the two states. A century 
ago, as the files of my own paper will 
show, we had what has been called the 
“Oregon style” of editorial writing, a 
style intensely personal. Editors dipped 
their pens in vitriol, indulged in harsh 
invectives and a running exchange of 
epithets with their rivals. 

You had the same or worse in Cali- 
fornia, but it was punctuated more often 
with libel suits, personal assaults and 
challenges to duels. Your editors in 
those days carried a derringer as well 
as makeup rules in their pockets, and 
carried them for use. A cane or a horse- 
whip was the usual limit of reaction in 
Oregon to editorial vituperation. This 
style lasted to the turn of the century. 

This century has brought many 
changes. Editorials are cast in different 
molds, and newspapers themselves have 
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been greatly altered. We often hear that 
newspapers have declined in power and 
influence. This is old stuff to us. We 
recognize it as having been incubated in 
politics and kept alive by politicians. It 
is extremely difficult to prove or dis- 
prove this allegation. For example, 
how do we know that newspapers ever 
did have much influence? The criteria 
for comparison are not at hand. 

I do know, and I think you do too, 
that newspapers today enjoy far greater 
independence and hence more freedom 
for expression, and are less often in 
pawn to bank, railroad, utility or politi- 
cal party than in those “good old days.” 

Our critics should understand that 
newspapers are serving a different pub- 
lic, under different conditions. The 
newspaper is no longer virtually the sole 
medium of mass communication. Others 
have been developed with great popular 
appeal. The mass audience has a higher 
level of education and a wider range of 
interest. Today people are more com- 
pletely and closely organized around 
group interests, and thus self-insulated. 
In the controlling of opinion the voice 
of the newspaper heard through its edi- 
torial columns is only one of many, and 
some of the others have much greater 
powers of amplification. 


¥> The newspaper has done a job of 
interior remodelling. It is no longer 
chiefly a political tract with a smatter- 
ing of news and fillers of miscellany. It 
is more than ever a purveyor of news. 
To widen its appeal it has developed 
and expanded special departments such 
as sports, society, business; and it has 
added entertainment features such as 
comics. The editorial page suffers not 
only from the competition of other ve- 
hicles to convey opinion: It has to com- 
pete for reader attention with every 
other part of the newspaper from page- 
one news to classified ads. 
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Reader surveys show the effect of 
this competition. In the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading made by 
the Advertising Research Foundation 
the median studies to date show reader- 
ship of editorials standing at 43 percent 
for men and 27 percent for women. 
Compare this with the showing of other 
portions of the paper: Editorial page 
items 83 percent for men, 79 percent 
for women; comics 81 percent for men, 
78 percent for women; sports 76 percent 
for men, 49 percent for women. Only 
financial news rates lower, with 28 
percent for men and 10 percent for 
women. Much display advertising con- 
sistently rates higher. 

We editors may flatter ourselves that 
our readership lies among the leaders of 
thought and affairs, so that our editorial 
influence is more far-reaching than 
these percentage figures indicate. There 
is some truth in that; but the filtering 
of influence through a select group to 
the mass of non-readers must be a slow 
process. In brief, increased competition 
for attention both from without and 
from within the newspaper does reduce 
the extent of editorial influence, regard- 
less of editorial content. 

These statistics in themselves offer a 
challenge. Have newspapers or the pub- 
lic outgrown the editorial page? I am 
one who doesn’t think so, though that 
may be occupational bias on my part. 
The great majority of publishers do not 
think so, for they continue to give space 
to the editorial column. If we are going 
to have editorials then by all means we 
ought to be doing something which will 
insure greater readership for them. In- 
fluence will follow. The first chore is to 
get our editorials read. 

What is wrong with our editorials? 
One thing is poor writing. Since news- 
papering became more of a business 
than a profession, editorial writing has 
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been neglected. Keeping a paper alive 
in times of mounting costs has required 
publishers to concentrate on the finan- 
cial side of their operations: revenues, 
circulation, advertising and subscription 
rates, labor contracts and production 
costs. Except on the larger papers the 
job of writing editorials is part-time, 
handled by reporters or desk men with 
limited time for composition and virtu- 
ally none for research. Syndicated col- 
umns, sometimes a whole stable of 
them, are bought at low costs to give 
customers a heavy diet in deference to 
tradition. 

One of the best editorial writers I 
have known used to say that the un- 
pardonable sin of an editor is to be dull. 
All of us are guilty far too often, and 
some almost all the time. Small wonder 
then if readers skip the dreary column 
which never sparkles with a clever 
phrase or a well-turned sentence. Sports 
writers do far better at vivid writing— 
and their stuff is read. Good writing— 
and I don’t mean highbrow writing— 
will draw a constant following; and 
certainly the editorial column merits 
the very best writing the staff can pro- 
duce. 

Another mortal sin of editorialists is 
to be banal. The editorial masthead 
often is the roof for sorry platitude, the 
recitation of the obvious. This offense 
is byno means confined to small papers. 
Some of the biggest papers are the 
worst offenders. Newsprint at $126 a 
ton is too valuable a commodity to be 
used for banalities. 


W> THERE ARE NO TRADE SECRETS FOR 
good editorial writing. The tools are ex- 
posed in the daily output. I might how- 
ever, make a few suggestions in the way 
of editorial technique which may be 
helpful. 

For the past nine years I have run a 
personal column, spotting it on column 
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one, page one, usually with a break- 
over to the editorial page. The column 
permits a more informal style in the 
treatment of material. The position 
helps to snare the eye of the reader 
when he opens up the paper, and the 
carry-over exposes him to the editorial 
page. The regular editorial column is 
maintained. 

There is great value in a change of 
pace, which I try to employ both in the 
column and in the editorials, mixing the 
ration to please various appetites. The 
play of whimsy or a dose of satire adds 
variety to the fare. Editorial shorts are 
used to fill out the column, and catch 
readers who take fright at a half-column 
of type. These briefs need to be sharp 
and pungent—which mine, unfortun- 
ately, rarely are. 

An editorial, except one written in 
lighter vein, ought to pack a wallop. 
None of this “On the one hand .. . but 
on the other hand” which gets nowhere. 
And be sure to wrap your package and 
tie a knot in the string. Readers carry 
your ideas by the closing paragraph, 
and if the knot isn’t tied the ideas spill 
out and never get home. Often a 
clever twist to the final sentence gives 
the editorial the satisfying “happy end- 
ing.” 

I strongly recommend that you field 
the “hot” ones. Avoid the vice of Af- 
ghanistanism—dealing with controver- 
sies only if they are very remote. It’s 
an editor’s duty—and his privilege—to 
mix in the brawls whether local, state 
or national. Those who agree with you 
will praise you and those who don’t will 
usually respect you. 

At times there still is occasion for 
resort to the whip of castigation. The 
editorial column which limits its punch 
to endorsing the Blood Bank and the 
March of Dimes and condemning Joe 
Stalin and the Administration offers its 
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customers a sorry dish. A newspaper 
ought to throw its weight around in 
local as in national affairs if it is going 
to do its part in the service of the 
public. 

The San Francisco Chronicle is mak- 
ing an interesting experiment with its 
two-page spread of editorials and kin- 
dred features. Matter is given more 
breathing space. The larger size of type 
makes for easy reading, and the ac- 
companying illustrations* attract atten- 
tion. It is indeed a venture in “editorial 
dynamics.” Editors will watch with in- 
terest for the appraisal of its results. 


> A GREATLY ENLARGED RESPONSIBILI- 
ty falls on the editor today. His func- 
tion remains the same: To interpret 
the news, to guide opinion and to cru- 
sade for righteous causes. But the area 
in which he must perform has been 
greatly extended. 

Americans are thrust into a new role 
in world affairs which they carry halt- 
ingly. Confusion abounds, much of it 
artificially stimulated. Strident voices 
are heard, and people are bewildered by 
claims and charges. Self-reliant, self- 
satisfied, boastful even, Americans find 
a great power challenging them, or 
bluffing them—they are not sure which. 
Accustomed to quick victory, they chafe 
under stalemate in Korea. Prodigal with 
money, they cannot understand why 
money does not insure friendship. Our 
attitude toward Russia is a mixed one 
of fear and hate. The flushing of sub- 
version has become a phobia both for 
politicians and for volunteer amateurs. 
Freedom often is ravished among her 
worshippers. 

A global orientation is thus forced 
on editors who too often have been 
parochially minded. In all honesty we 
are poorly prepared to make the neces- 
sary readjustment. Franklin Roosevelt 
once remarked that American diploma- 
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cy was on a 24-hour basis. The editor 
today is under a similar pressure of ur- 
gency. In the space between editions he 
must decide on whether to bomb bases 
in Manchuria, whether the President 
has inherent powers to seize a great in- 
dustry, whether to recognize Red China 
or to back up Britain in Iran and 
Egypt. 

The first essential for an editor today 
is an awareness of realities. He sees old 
civilizations fall and temples to new 
faiths arise, some of them to collapse in 
early ruin. He is not just a spectator 
sitting on the bank watching the turbu- 
lent flow of the stream of history. He 
is in the stream, part of it; and he ought 
to be out in midcurrent seeking to mea- 
sure its force and if possible to guide 
it into deep channels. 

In the last half-century the principles 
of government we older men learned 
out of the textbooks have been sharply 
challenged. How much of the old is 
valid, how much of the new should be 
accepted are questions that tax the mind 
of every editor—except one who al- 
ready knows all the answers and Pro- 
metheus-like stretches or hacks the body 
of truth to make it fit his preconcep- 
tions. 

Here are some examples of the vul- 
canism of our times: The emergence of 
large-scale capitalism, of monopoly un- 
ions, of megalithic government, of 
earth-shaking technology. We try to fit 
the economic revolution in the frame of 
18th-century political liberalism. We see 
the backward peoples of the world tele- 
scoping centuries, moving in a few dec- 
ades from the crude hand-tool and the 
pushcart to the age of the airplane and 
electronics and sometimes carrying for- 
ward, sometimes throwing off their pri- 
mitive religions and culture patterns. 

In this country we have observed 
abrupt shifts as from a debtor to a 
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creditor status. We have seen the wel- 
fare state emerge to rescue the un- 
rugged individuals. What at the end of 
the Spanish War was our Manifest 
Destiny is being transformed into Point 
Four. The tradition of no entangling 
alliances which survived even the ap- 
peal of Woodrow Wilson for adherence 
to the League of Nations has been suc- 
ceeded by fashioning and joining United 
Nations and NATO. 


V> WHAT CONFRONTS THE EDITOR EVE- 
ry day is the task of trying to make 
sense in the bedlam; to attempt to guide 
public opinion out of the confusing fog 
into the sunlight of clear thinking, if 
that is at all possible. The responsibility 
indeed is staggering, and is by no means 
to be borne alone. The editor must seek 
out the best counsel, the best sources 
of information. He cannot always rely 
on those he calls statesmen, for they in 
turn may be relying on editors—and if 
the blind lead the blind, the country 
may fall into the ditch. 

The alert editor is fully aware of the 
vast amount of propaganda that swirls 
over his desk. Printing presses and mim- 
eograph machines are burdened with 
the job of producing material of preju- 
dice propagated sometimes by ignorant 
and sometimes by sinister elements in 
our society. Much of this comes from a 
chain of termites, each feeding and in 
turn feeding on the other. Even the vir- 
tuous resort to the new science of pro- 
paganda and the Voice of America 
seeks to counter the infiltration of com- 
munism. The editor must sort out the 
false and the vicious and tend fires on 
the altar of Truth. 

Today’s editor is conscious—or ought 
to be—of the settling down of a new 
Dark Age. In large measure what we 
call “McCarthyism” is a product rather 
than a cause of this cycle of repression 
which threatens freedom of intellectual 
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inquiry and buttons the lips of teachers, 
public servants, writers, artists and sci- 
entists. The editor who prizes his con- 
stitutionally guaranteed freedom should 
do valiant battle against the irrational 
fears, the unreasoning hates which 
would convert the country into an in- 
tellectual desert. He must not let Truth 
be suffocated in the “land of the free 
and the home of the brave.” 

The equipment of today’s editor con- 
sists, as always, of an informed mind, 
literary talent and a lively conscience. 
But is must be of superior quality. For 
one I am deeply conscious of my own 
inadequacy for handling wisely the 
great and grave issues which call for 
comment day by day. My range of 
study, of travel, of acquaintanceship is 
far too limited. 

Looking ahead to the continued com- 
plexity and scope of editorial subject- 
matter, I think we must move to pro- 
vide far better preparation for those 
who are to become editors, and give 
them greater opportunity for profes- 
sional growth. This will require thor- 
ough undergraduate study, supplement- 
ed by graduate work and travel, and 
perhaps a form of internship. We 
should have short courses and seminars 
for working editors—why not sabbati- 
cal years for them as well as college 
professors? A start in this direction has 
been made at a few of our universities, 
but only a start. 

The newspaper will have power as it 
demonstrates it is entitled to exercise 
power and influence. It will speak with 
authority when its word is buttressed by 
fact, sound logic and honest purpose. 
Integrity still shines through the printed 
word and builds confidence in the news- 
paper. As in the past the opportunity 
is open to the editor to mold public 
opinion; and in this confused and shift- 
ing period of history it is necessary as 
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never before that opinion be guided 
wisely. 


> IN THIS CONNECTION I SHOULD LIKE 
to refer to the recent survey of news- 
papers made by Edward L. Bernays. It 
was based on a questionnaire sent to 
publishers and to leaders of groups. The 
query was on how well newspapers to- 
day measure up to the goals set by such 
men as Joseph Pulitzer of the New York 
World, Adolph Ochs of the New York 
Times and Thomas Gibson of the old 
Rocky Mountain Herald. The first 
stressed crusading, the second full pub- 
lication of news, and the third strict 
editorial independence. Twenty-five per- 
cent of the publishers and 44 percent of 
the group leaders replied with an un- 
equivocal “no.” That reaction is arrest- 
ing, we must admit. I do not want to 
probe further into the subject; but I 
would like to point out the selection, 
which publishers themselves and the 
group leaders made of the papers which 
came closest to meeting the ideals. Pub- 
lishers put these 10 at the top: 


New York Times 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Christian Science Monitor 
Louisville Courier-Journal 
Kansas City Star 

New York Herald Tribune 
Chicago Daily News 
Washington Post 
Baltimore Sun 

Milwaukee Journal 


The singular thing is that the selec- 
tion by the other group was identical 
save for two papers: The New York 
World-Telegram and Sun and Cleveland 
Plain Dealer were substituted for the 
Chicago Daily News and Milwaukee 
Journal. 

I wish to call attention to certain 
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facts: All the papers listed are inde- 
pendent papers with the exception of 
the World-Telegram and Sun and the 
Chicago Daily News. Also, most of 
them are distinguished for their edi- 
torial leadership. They are the shining 
lights of America’s free and independ- 
ent press, and they are by no means 
alone. In cities large and small, editors 
are laboring honestly and valiantly to 
adhere to the highest ideals of their 
profession and their efforts are being 
recognized in the trust which readers 
repose in them and their papers. 


> IN THE FIELD OF NEWS-GATHERING 
and transmission, newspapers have com- 
petition from the new media of radio 
and television, each with its values, each 
with its. limitations. The newspaper, 
however, should remain the major 
medium for interpreting the news and 
making it meaningful to the people, and 
for helping in the formulation of public 
policy. Publishers should point their 
papers definitely in this direction. This 
will require that the editor be restored 
to eminence in the newspaper hierarchy 
and given the status and the reward 
which the importance of his office war- 
rants. 

Today’s editor should throw himself 
zestfully into his job, multiplying what 
talents he has and employing them free- 
ly and fearlessly in the fight against 
ignorance, fear, hypocrisy, “Kluxism” 
and fuzzy thinking. He should not hesi- 
tate to tackle dragons abroad and 
crackpots and rascals at home. He 
should aim at the mass audience and 
not fire till he sees the whites of their 
eyes—then let them have it. If he does 
this he will win a place in whatever 
Valhalla is reserved for good ex-editors, 
and have a heap of fun as he goes along. 





“I go with Robert Louis Stevenson who said that an intelligent reader 
with imagination can make an Iliad of a newspaper.”—CaRL SANDBURG. 











Mass Media Audiences: City, 
Small City, Village and Farm 


BY MALCOLM S. 


MacLEAN JR.* 


This report compares some aspects of mass media behavior 
among four segments of the population. The studies were car- 
ried out at the University of Minnesota under a grant from the 
Office of Naval Research. They were directed by Dr. Ralph O. 
Nafziger, now journalism director at Wisconsin. 





Wi GENERAL RESEARCH ON MASS COM- 
munications audiences is progressing to 
a point where it can be useful to a per- 
son who wants to convey important in- 
formation to various publics. A recent 
case in point is the Public Library In- 
quiry.1 The study reported by Campbell 
and Metzner, for example, helps to de- 


lineate for us the size and composition 
of national audiences for each medium.’ 
They give us some valuable clues to the 


interrelationships of reading books, 
magazines, newspapers, listening to the 
radio and going to the movies. 

Those more general studies provide 
an excellent framework for understand- 
ing the research to be reported here. 
In the present work, case studies of 
four important groups—large city, small 
city, village and farm people—are pre- 
sented for comparison. How do farm- 


*The author, now an instructor in journalism at 
the University of Wisconsin, supervised the stud- 
ies in collaboration with another Minnesota grad- 
uate assistant, Warren C. Engstrom, who since 
has become a senior research executive with the 
Curtis Publishing Company in Philadelphia. 


1 Bernard Berelson, The Library’s Public (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949). 


2? Angus Campbell and Charles A. Metzner, 
Public Use of the Library and Other Sources of 
Information (Ann Arbor: Institute for Social Re- 
search, University of Michigan, 1950). 
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ers differ from metropolitan residents 
in attention to the various mass media? 
How are they similar? How important 
to media attention are the different 
social characteristics in each of the four 
areas? Such are the questions under 
examination here. 

All four studies were conducted in 
Minnesota, under a grant from the Of- 
fice of Naval Research. Respondents, in 
every case, were readers of the local 
paper. That non-readers were excluded 
does not seem to be such a serious limi- 
tation when it is noted that the various 
newspapers circulated to about 95 per- 
cent of the families in the areas studied. 
This figure, incidentally, is considerably 
higher than the 80 percent indicated by 
the national study. 


HOW MANY? 


Nearly everyone in these four areas 
read the local newspaper and listened 
to the radio.’ While magazine audiences 
were not so large, about three-quarters 
of the adults in the rural and small city 
communities read magazines regularly. 


* Adult readers in a city of more than 500,000, 
a city of 11,000, a village of about 1,500 and 
farmers along the rural routes emanating from 
the above village. 
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TABLE | 
Percentages of Newspaper Readers Reached by the Four Other Mass Media 





Metropolitan Small City 
(299) (335) 


Farm 
(297) 


Village 


N is (265) 





Listened to Radio 99% 97% 97% 97% 


Read Magazines 87 
Saw Movies 56 
Read Books 47 


74 72 81 
53 44 32 
30 34 19 





Nearly 9 in 10 of the metropolitan 
group were magazine fans. 

Slightly more than half of the met- 
ropolitan and small city people had 
gone to movies in the four weeks pre- 
ceding the surveys. About a third of the 
farmers and 4 in 10 of the villagers had 
attended movies. Clearly, city people 
are surrounded by a number of movie 
theaters, with consequently better varie- 
ty and availability. 

Less than 2 in 10 of the farmers read 
any books. About a third of the villag- 
ers and of the small city people were 
book readers. Nearly half of the metro- 
politan group read books. Education 
may be an important factor here; large 
city adults tended to have gone through 
more schooling than those in the other 
groups. Also, the occupational and so- 


cial environment of farmers probably 
does not demand so much book read- 
ing as does that of city people. This 
consideration serves to emphasize the 
need for studying role demands as they 
affect communications behavior. 

So, we see again that there is con- 
siderable stepping down from the large 
audiences for newspapers and radio to 
the magazine audience to the movie 
audience and finally to the book read- 
ers. The factors surrounding geograph- 
ical location were importantly related 
to audience size of books and movies. 


INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF MEDIA 
AUDIENCES 


Some people pay attention to all five 
media; they read newspapers and maga- 
zines and books, listen to the radio and 


TABLE 2 


Percentages of People in the Four Areas Reached by Various Groupings 
of the Media 





Audiences of 


Metropolitan 


Small City Village Farm 





All five media 
Newspapers, radio, magazines, movies 20 
Newspapers, radio, magazines, books 17 
Newspapers, radio, magazines 23 
Newspapers, radio, movies, books. . 
Newspapers, radio, movies 

Newspapers, radio, books 

Newspapers, radio 

Newspapers only 


26% 


18% 14% 5% 
23 19 21 
8 15 13 
23 23 39 
2 2 1— 
9 7 
y s 
12 15 
3 2 
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TABLE 3 


Percentages 


of Those Who Attended Certain Media Groups Who 


Also Read Books 





Of Audiences to These Media Groups: 


Radio 
Newspaper 
Magazine 
Movie 


These Read 
Books: 


Newspaper 
Radio 
Magazine 


Newspaper 
Radio 


Newspaper 
Movie 


Radio 





Metropolitan 
Small City 
Village 


42% 
27 
37 
24 


38% 
22 13 
20 17 

1— 5 


18% 





go to movies. But such people are not 
numerous. Still, there are very few 
people who attend to only one or two 
of the mass media. 

Table 2 is somewhat simpler than it 
appears at first glance. In the metro- 
politan area, for example, 26 percent 
of the adult newspaper readers were 
consumers of all five mass media; 20 
percent attended to all media but books; 
another 17 percent read newspapers, 
magazines and books and listened to the 
radio, but did not go to the movies; 
only 3 per cent attended all media ex- 
cept magazines. 

Moving from the metropolitan area 
to the farm area, the size of the group 
which attended to all five media de- 
creased markedly—from 26 percent to 
5 percent. We might have expected this 
result by noting the overall decrease in 
attention to movies and books. It is ob- 
vious that no more than the 19 percent 
who read books could be included in 
the all-five audience among the farm- 
ers; but here we see that many of the 
farmers who read books did not attend 
to all four of the other media. Notice 
particularly that 39 percent of the farm- 
ers excluded movies and books entirely 
from their media fare. 

From the standpoint of communicat- 
ing ideas, these groupings may be of 


considerable importance. It can be seen, 
for example, that material carried in 
three media—the local paper, the popu- 
lar radio station and the big farm mag- 
azine—would have some chance of hit- 
ting 78 percent of the farmers from all 
three directions. 


BOOK READERS 


In all but one area, we found that 
people who read newspapers and maga- 
zines, listened to the radio and went to 
the movies were much more apt to read 
books than were those who only read 
newspapers and listened to the radio. 

In other words, a person who read 
books also tended to use a number of 
other media. Exclusion of movies and 
magazines from his information-enter- 
tainment diet generally carried along 
with it exclusion of books. In our 
samples, nobody confined his media ac- 
tivities only to reading the paper and 
reading books. 

In the small city and metropolitan 
groups, there was a definite positive re- 
lationship between reading books and 
going to the movies. Small city data, 
for example, indicated that 66 percent 
of the book readers as against 46 per- 
cent of the non-readers had gone to 
movies in the preceding four weeks. 
About a quarter of the book readers 
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TABLE 4 


Percentages of Those Who Attended Certain Media Groups Who 
Also Read Magazines 





Of Audiences to These Media Groups: 


Radio 
Newspaper 
Books 
Movies 


These Read 
Magazines: 


Newspaper 
Radio 
Books 


Newspaper 
Radio 


Newspaper 
Movies 


Radio 





Metropolitan 
Small City 
Village 


*Based on 15 cases. 


96% 78% 87% 
82 73 65 
82 71 61 
94 81 75 





had gone to three or more movies. Pro- 
portions for the metropolitan audience 
were similar. 

Book and magazine reading were also 
related. For instance, while 78 percent 
of the farmers who read no books did 
read magazines, 96 percent of the book 
readers were also magazine fans. 

Only in the farm area did book read- 
ers listen more to the radio than non- 
readers. There 53 percent of those who 
did not read books and 72 percent of 
those who did listened more than an 
hour a day to the radio. 

It is clear that book readers make up 
a relatively small and special kind of 
audience. This is especially true in the 
farm area. Even the most popular book 
may reach only a limited audience; this 
is not to say, however, that the reper- 
cussions of such a book may not be felt 
more keenly and widely than material 
in one of the bigger media. Indeed, 
certain books may be made into movies, 
discussed or serialized in newspapers 
and magazines and dramatized over the 
radio. Books have a kind of “staying” 
power.* And—what may be more im- 


*See Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass 
Media (New York: Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University, 1950). 


portant—interpersonal discussion of a 
book likely expands its effectiveness 
many times. These are types of things 
which need a great deal more study. 


MAGAZINE READERS 


Proportions of magazine readers were 
generally high among those who also 
read newspapers and books and listened 
to the radio and went to the movies. 
All of the farmers in our sample who 
followed those media read magazines. 
Nearly 9 in 10 of the newspaper-radio- 
book-movie audiences in the three other 
areas were magazine readers. 

Adding book-reading and movie-going 
— especially book-reading —to news- 
paper and radio attention meant a great- 
er likelihood of reading magazines, ex- 
cept in the metropolitan area. 


MOVIE-GOERS 


The relation of movie attendance to 
consumption of the other media was 
neither clear nor consistent. The figures 
give some indication that attention to 
the other four media raised the prob- 
ability of movie-going—but not much. 
This possibly means that the satisfac- 
tions sought from movies differ con- 
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siderably from those derived from the 
other sources. 


READERS OF OTHER NEWSPAPERS 


Some of the people in the groups 
studied read only one paper; but by far 
the majority of them read two or more 
newspapers. 

Three-quarters of the small city and 
of the farm people read at least one 
other paper besides the local one. Nine 
in 10 of the metropolitan readers also 
read the Sunday or morning paper of 
their city, or both. Three-quarters of 
the villagers and 6 in 10 of the farmers 
read the metropolitan daily aside from 
the country weekly. (The weeklies, of 
course, tend to devote little space to 
news of affairs outside their own com- 
munities. ) 

Farmers and villagers who took out- 
side papers were more likely than those 
who did not to read books. Magazine 
reading increased along with reading of 
other papers. Small city people who 
read outside papers were more apt to 
go to the movies than those who didn’t 
read them. Few people, then, had less 
than three or four sources of informa- 
tion and entertainment. 


HOW MUCH 


Another vital aspect of mass com- 
munications is how much people “take 
in” of the material offered to them by 
the media. It has not been possible, 
perhaps never will be, to equate mea- 
surements of media attention. Just as 
two oranges do not equal two apples, 
two hours of radio listening are not 
the same as two hours of newspaper 
reading. Also, two hours of newspaper 
reading by two different people may 
have little resemblance. Investigation of 
the quality of such examples of be- 
havior provides a ticklish problem for 
further work in this field. 
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NEWSPAPER READING: SPACE AND TIME 


An average farmer spent 53 minutes 
reading 39 percent of the material in 
his 12-page weekly. A villager took 45 
minutes reading 40 percent of the space 
in the same paper. 

An average of 30 percent of the 
small city paper’s news, features and 
editorials was read by its readers. Aver- 
age time was 42 minutes. 

In the large city, an average reader 
spent 50 minutes reading 17 percent of 
the space in his 52-page evening paper. 

Relatively intensive and thorough 
reading of the smaller papers as com- 
pared with the metropolitan paper is 
clearly evident from these data.® 


RADIO LISTENING TIME 


It is clear from our study that radio 
plays an important part in the lives of 
the farmers we questioned. If only one 
of the two media could be had, a large 


majority of them would choose radio 
over newspaper. The farmers who lis- 
tened most to the radio tended to be 
the best informed—a relationship which 
did not hold for the other groups.® And, 
as a source of their daily news, radio 
topped newspapers. Yet the present sur- 
vey showed that farmers spent less time 
listening to radio than any of the other 
three groups. 

The average person in the metropolit- 
an area listened slightly more than four 
hours “on an average weekday.” In the 
small city, this average time was three 
hours and seventeen minutes. Village 
and farm averages were two hours and 
fifty minutes and two hours and twenty- 
seven minutes respectively. According 


5 Wilbur Schramm and Merritt Ludwig, “The 
Weekly Newspaper and Its Readers,” JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY, 28: 301-14 (Summer 1951). 


®*R. O. Nafziger, W. C. Engstrom, and M. S. 
MacLean, Jr., “The Mass Media and An In- 
formed Public,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 15: 
105-14 (Spring 1951). 
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to these estimates, metropolitan people 
spent much more time listening to radio 
than did the rural people. However, the 
farmers and villagers were surveyed in 
June during the haying season, whereas 
the metropolitan survey was conducted 
in November during cold, wet weather. 
The latter situation seems a good deal 
more conducive to radio listening and 
might have influenced time estimates. 
Another factor which should be taken 
into account is that farm women often 
have chores which take them away 
from the radio, while it is possible for 
city women—some of them, at least— 
to do much of their housework within 
easy range of the radio. 

These averages, too, are somewhat 
misleading. A number of people, es- 
pecially men, listened to the radio less 
than an hour; on the other hand, some 
women turned on their radios when 
they arose in the morning and left them 
on until they went to bed at night, os- 


tensibly listening all through the day. 


NUMBER OF MAGAZINES READ 


The mode for farmers, villagers and 
small city people was regular reading 
of one or two magazines. Metropolitan 
readers most commonly read three or 
four. Average number of magazines 
read was similar for all four groups. 
But some interesting differences in 
kinds of magazine reading will be shown 
later. 


NUMBER OF MOVIES ATTENDED 


A glance at Table 1 shows that 44 
percent of the metropolitan people, 47 
percent of the small city people, 56 
percent of the villagers and 68 percent 
of the farmers had seen no movies in 
the four weeks preceding the surveys. 
But among people who did go to movies 
there was little difference among the 
groups in average movie attendance. 
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NUMBER OF BOOKS READ 


Book reading, you remember, was 
relatively uncommon. Though nearly 
half of the metropolitan audience were 
book readers, less than 2 in 10 of the 
farmers read any books. 

Of those in the large city who read 
books, nearly a third had read seven or 
more in the year preceding the survey. 
One woman claimed she had read more 
than a book a day—chiefly detective 
stories—during the period. Most people 
in this area who had read any books at 
all had read four or five during the 
whole year. 

Number of books read was not tabu- 
lated for the other groups. 


BY WHOM? 


Do men and women, old and young, 
rich and poor, well-educated and poorly 
educated each attend to the media in 
proportion to their numbers in the pop- 
ulation? Generally the data indicate that 
they do not. For example, it was found 
that half the village people who were 
consumers of all five media had gone 
to college; 22 percent of those who were 
not in the five-media group were col- 
lege-educated. 


OTHER PAPERS 


People in the upper socio-economic 
levels seem to feel that they need and 
can afford to read more than one news- 
paper. 

Villagers and farmers who read the 
metropolitan daily were wealthier than 
those who didn’t; they were also better 
educated and more active socially. 

Though reading of outside papers 
was not related to income in the small 
city, it was positively related to social 
activity and education. 

Among metropolitan readers, social 
a¢tivity and income were important cor- 
relates to reading of the morning daily. 
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TABLE 5 
Radio Listening and Education in the Four Areas 





Hours Listened to Radio 


Had Gone 
To: 


N is 


Metropolitan 
0-2 2-4 4+ 1 2-3 


(52) (73) (140) (92) (110) 


Small City 


Farm 
2-3 4+ 


(126) (94) (68) 


Village 
4+ l 2-3 4+ 1 


(123) (95) (84) (80) 





College 50% 41% 27% 33% 


High 
School 


Grade 
School 


21% 


a 49 29 47 


7 621 24 38 32 


16% 29% 27% 21% 4% 10% 14% 


51 a 624 DD 20 37 46 


33 46 37 30 76 53 40 





RADIO LISTENING 


In every group—farmers, villagers, 
small city people and large city people 
—the strongest radio fans came prima- 
rily from the high school level of edu- 
cation. Unlike the situation in the cities 
and village, the proportion of college- 
educated people among farmers in- 
creased with an increase in attention to 
radio. 

All the way through, younger people 
listened considerably more than older 
people to the radio. Of those who lis- 
tened /east to the radio, 74 percent in 
the village, 71 percent on the farms and 
67 percent in the small city were 40 
years or older. 

Radio listening and social activity 
were negatively related among small 
city people and positively related among 
farmers—especially among farm wo- 
men. 

Women, as might be expected, lis- 
tened to radio much more each day 
than did men. Six in 10 of the metro- 
politan women, half of the small city 
women and 4 in 10 of the village and 
farm women listened four or more 
hours “on an average weekday.” For 
men, the respective percentages were 
38, 24, 16 and 8. Quite a difference, 
but a reasonable one. Typically, women 


at home are in a favorable position for 
radio listening. 


MAGAZINE READING 


In these studies, how many maga- 
zines a person read was clearly related 
to his income, occupation, education 
and level of social activity. 

Among people who regularly read 
three or more magazines, we find that 
half of those in the metropolitan area 
and 4 in 10 of them in the small city 
earned more than $3,500 a year. Con- 
siderably fewer non-readers of maga- 
zines got incomes above that level. A 
similar relationship existed among vil- 
lagers and farmers. 

Education and magazine reading were 
even more closely related. Of our 22 
college-educated farmers, 18 read three 
or more magazines regularly; only one 
read no magazines. About 4 in 10 of 
those who had gone no further than 
grammar school read as many as three 
magazines; more than 2 in 10 read 
none. This relatively strong association 
held throughout the other areas. 

Finally, avid magazine readers tended 
to be more active socially and to have 
higher prestige jobs. 


BOCK READING 
Book readers tended to be like avid 
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TABLE 6 
Movie-Going and Age in the Four Areas 





Number of Movies in Past Four Weeks 


Age: Metropolitan 


None 1-2 3+ 
N is 


Small City 
None 1-2 3+ None 1-2 3+ None 1-2 3+ 


(120) (101) (47) (160) (119) (56) (150) (74) (44) (201) (57) (39) 


Village Farm 





21-39 29% 55% 66% 31% 
40 plus 71 45 34 69 55 


45% 


54% 35% 41% 68% 37% 49% 54% 
46 Ss 3D B® 63 Sl 46 





magazine readers: Better educated, 
more active socially and working in 
higher level jobs. Only in the village 
and small city was there a tendency for 
them to be wealthier than non-readers. 


MOVIE ATTENDANCE 


Adults who went to movies were apt 
to be young, high-school educated and 
relatively wealthy. 

The movies were considerably more 
popular among the high-school edu- 
cated people than among those from 
higher or lower educational levels. 


WHAT KIND 


The various kinds of material within 


each medium are not, of course, equal- 
ly popular. Some radio programs are 
much more popular than others. Cer- 
tain magazines are much more widely 
read than others. Some books hit the 
bestseller lists; others appeal only to 
small, special audiences. This variation 
in popularity is true, too, for the dif- 
ferent materials in a newspaper.” Aside 
from their other obvious values, these 
popularity ratings give us some clues 
to audience interests. 


*R. O. Nafziger, M. S. MacLean Jr. and W. C. 
Engstrom, “Who Reads What in Newspapers,” 
International Journal of Opinion and Attitude 
Research, 5:519—40 (Winter 1951-52) ). 


TABLE 7 
Five Top Kinds of Programs for Men and Women in Four Areas 





Metropolitan Small City 


Village Farm 





Men 


News 
Sports 
Quiz 
Comedy 


. News 

. Sports 
. Comedy 
. Quiz 


. Amateur Talent* 


Old Familiar Music Old Familiar Music 


News 
Sports 
Quiz 
Comedy 


News 

Livestock & Grain 
Farming 

Old Familiar Music 
Quiz 


Women 


. News News 
. Radio Plays Quiz 
. Amateur Talent* 
- Quiz Radio Plays 
. Old Familiar Music Comedy 


*Not included on lists for other three areas. 


Old Familiar Music 


News 

Quiz 

Old Familiar Music 
Plays 

Religious 


News 

Old Familiar Music 
Quiz 

Farming 

Radio Plays 
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TABLE 8 
Top Ten Magazines Among the Four Groups 





Percentage of Regular and Occasional Readers 


Metropolitan Small City Village Farm 
(299) (335) (265) (297) 


Magazine: 
N is 





Reader’s Digest 37% 41% 34% 14% 
Life 28 30 27 14 
Collier’s 16 18 23 19 
Saturday Evening Post. . 26 28 15 5 
Better Homes & Gardens 20 19 25 7 
The Farmer 1— 1— 5 51 
Farm Journal J— z 8 42 


Ladies Home Journal 10 15 13 11 
Look 8 14 18 8 
Good Housekeeping* 11 17 9 6 
Woman’s Home Companion* 10 9 15 9 


*These two magazines tied for 10th place. 


Note: For overall ranking, equal weights were given to proportions in each group. 





RADIO PROGRAMS 


One of the most striking results of 
these surveys was the demonstration of 
overwhelming approval for news pro- 
grams. This checks with evidence pre- 
sented by Lazarsfeld and others in their 
studies of radio listening. 

After news, quiz programs seemed to 
be a safe bet all the way around; many 
men and women in every area liked the 
question-answer, give-away broadcasts. 
Programs of “old familiar” and West- 
ern music were in the top five for all 
except metropolitan men, and almost 
half the latter liked such broadcasts. 
Few people except farmers said they 
liked farm programs. 


MAGAZINE POPULARITY 


Recall that about three-quarters of 
the people in each area regularly read 
at least one magazine. These people are 
probably much like those in similar 
communities throughout the country in 
their magazine preferences. 


Reader’s Digest drew the largest all- 
round audience, though it was below 
fifth place in popularity among farm- 
ers. Top magazine for the farm group 
was the Farmer (published in Minne- 
sota); more than half of the farmers 
said they read it regutarly or occasion- 
ally. But this same ragazine drew less 
than 5 in 1,000 readers from the cities. 

A more general picture of magazine 
interest is a breakdown into types of 
magazine read. About 15 percent of the 
women and 33 percent of the men in 
the metropolitan area read magazines in 
a group including professional journals, 
serious discussion magazines and news 
magazines. About 4 in 10 of the metro- 
politan adults read special interest mag- 
azines such as Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. Eight in 10 of the women and 7 
in 10 of the men were slick magazine 
fans. Only 3 in 100 of the large city 
group said they read pulp fiction. 

There was a marked decrease in 
reading of top-level serious magazines 
along with a decrease in urbanization of 
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TABLE 9 
Popularity of Various Kinds of Magazines in the Four Areas 





Percentages of Regular and Occasional Readers 





Kind of 
Magazine: 


Metropolitan 
Men Women 


Small City 
Men Women 


Village 
Men Women 


Farm 


Men Women 





Quality* 
Journals 
Discussion 4 

23 

Special Interest .... 55 

76 
11 


33% 15% 


7% 


3% 1% 1—% 1—% 1—% 
a 5 1 1 1 

11 17 14 4 8 

64 62 70 83 88 

83 71 76 45 67 
7 5 10 7 12 


*In the metropolitan area, quality magazines were not differentiated as to type—journals, discussion 


or news. 


**News magazines include Time and Newsweek, but not picture news magazines like Life and Look, 


here classed as slicks. 





community. This undoubtedly reflects 
the fact that rural communities gener- 
ally have a lower proportion of profes- 
sionals and other college-educated peo- 
ple. 


Slick magazines were not so popular 
among farmers as among the other 
groups, but farmers were the most avid 
readers of special-interest magazines. 


BOOKS 


Recall that 47 percent of the metro- 
politan audience were book readers. Of 
those, about half--—31 percent of the 


men and 65 percent of the women— 
read nothing but fiction. More than 
half the fiction titles mentioned by large 
city adults were murder mysteries. 

In sharp contrast, 9 percent of the 
small city fiction titles, 6 percent of 
those on the farms and 2 percent of 
those in the village were thrillers. Light 
romantic fiction drew the greatest audi- 
ences in these three areas. Six in 10 of 
the village titles and about half of those 
in the small city and among farmers 
tended toward light fiction. 

Biographies and autobiographies 


TABLE 10 


Percentages of Book Titles of Different Subjects Mentioned in the 
Four Areas: Non-Fiction 





Subject: 


Metropolitan 


Percentage of Titles 
Small City Village 





Great Persons 
Religious 
How-To-Do-It 
Political 
Self-Improvement 
Sports, Travel 


28% 10% 
20 41 
20 17 
20 13 
il 
5 8 
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were the most frequently read non-fic- 
tion books in the metropolitan and 
small city areas. 


Village and farm book readers went 
strongly for religious works. Four in 10 
of the non-fiction books mentioned by 
villagers were of this sort. 


SUMMARY 


In the four population segments ex- 
amined here, all were newspaper read- 
ers and nearly everyone listened to the 
radio. Magazines reached about three- 
quarters. of each group. A little more 
than half the city people were movie 
fans; village and farm, with less avail- 
able variety of films, produced smaller 
proportions of movie-goers. Nearly half 
the people in the large city read books; 
but only 3 in 10 of the small city and 
village people and 2 in 10 of the farm- 
ers could be called book readers. 

The proportion of people attending 
all five media decreased consistently 
from metropolis through small city and 
village to the farms. 

Four in 10 of the farmers read no 
books and had gone to no movies in 
the past four weeks. 


However, the generality of media at- 
tention was noted here as it has been in 
other studies. The probability of attend- 
ing to any particular medium was gen- 
erally increased substantially by a rise 
in attention to the other media. That is, 
a person who read newspapers and 
magazines, listened to the radio and 
went to the movies was more likely to 
read books than one who only read 
newspapers and listened to the radio. 

Estimates of degree of attention paid 
the various media gave the following 
picture: 


a. An average metropolitan reader: 


—spent about 50 minutes with his eve- 
ning paper. 
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—read nearly 17 percent of its news 
space. 

—listened to his radio a little more than 
four hours a day. 

—read nearly three magazines regularly. 

—saw about 17 movies a year. 

—read two books a year. 

b. An average small city reader: 

—spent about 42 minutes with a much 
smaller paper. 

—read 3 in 10 inches of its news space. 


—listened a little more than three and a 
quarter hours to the radio. 


—read around two and a half maga- 
zines regularly. 


—saw 17 movies a year. 

—did not read as many books as the 
large city person but read consider- 
ably more than the farmer. 

. An average village reader: 

—spent 45 minutes with his 12-page 
weekly. 

—read 4 in 10 inches of its news space. 


—listened to the radio 2 hours and 50 
minutes a day. 


—tread about two and a half magazines 
regularly. 

—saw 15 movies during the year. 

—-spent about an hour a week reading 
books. 

d. An average farm reader: 
—spent 53 minutes with his weekly. 
—tread 4 in 10 inches of its news space. 


—listened two and a half hours a day 
to the radio. 


—read about two and a half magazines 

regularly. 

—saw about 11 movies a year. 

—spent about half an hour a week read- 

ing books. 

Attention to media was importantly 
related to a number of individual char- 
acteristics. For example, people with a 
good deal of education tended to make 
more use of more media than those 
with little education. 

Again, education was positively re- 
lated to reading outside newspapers as 
well as the local one. Readers of more 
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than one paper were generally more ac- 
tive socially and, in the rural area, 
wealthier. 

Radio’s strongest fans tended to be 
younger women with high school edu- 
cation. 

Avid magazine readers were apt to 
be wealthier, have higher prestige jobs 
and considerably more education than 
the average. 

Education, social activity and job 
prestige were positively related to book 
reading. 

Movie fans were apt to be young, 
high-school educated and_ relatively 
wealthy. 

There were some marked differences 
among the communities in popularity 
of various kinds of media content. 
While radio news and quiz programs 
were liked by most people in every 
community, livestock and grain reports 
and talks on farming were popular only 
among farmers. Similarly, for maga- 
zines, the Farmer and Farm Journal 
were tops among farmers, but had little 
or no sale among the other groups. 
Reader’s Digest and Life drew large 
audiences in the cities and village, but 
were each read by only 14 percent of 
the farmers. 

Metropolitan book readers liked 
thriller fiction, whereas book readers in 
the other areas went in more for ro- 
mantic fiction. Biographies and how-to- 
do-it books made up more than three- 
quarters of the non-fiction titles men- 
tioned by large city people. Religious 
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non-fiction books were mentioned most 
often by villagers and farmers. Sports 
and travel books, relatively unpopular 
in the other three groups, were second 
in popularity among the farmers. 

Exploratory case studies of four pop- 
ulation groups varying in urbanization 
have been presented here. They suggest 
that a number of factors may be im- 
portant to variations in communica- 
tions behavior in all communities. But 
they also indicate the need for studying 
factors associated with degree of urban- 
ization. 

Different kinds and amounts of work 
for farm women as against city women 
undoubtedly has much to do with their 
respective radio listening habits. The 
greater availability of certain materials 
in large cities evidently has vital bearing 
on differences in mass communications 
behavior. Large cities, for example, gen- 
erally offer a greater number and vari- 
ety of movies than is possible in smaller 
communities. There were indications 
here, too, of some important differences 
in values, as exemplified in the more 
extensive reading of religious non-fic- 
tion by villagers and farmers. 

Studies such as those presented here 
still do little more than to suggest the 
vast, complex, sociological and psycho- 
logical phenomena which interact in an 
intricate web we call mass communica- 
tions. They are helpful, however, in 
leading us to focus on those aspects 
which are apt to be central to various 
vital problems in this area. 





“My plea is simply for as much practical scholarship as technical deftness 
in putting out a newspaper—as much demand for the full and understand- 
able story as for the amusing and clever one. If we are to inform with effect 
and purpose, we must do it in our news and editorial performance, and not 
in our promotional claims of indispensability.”—RoBERT V. Lucas, edi- 
torial page editor, Denver Post, in address at 14th Annual Editors’ Con- 
ference, Stanford University. 














How the Weekly Press Covers 
News of Local Government 
BY CHARLES T. DUNCAN 


Fewer than half of the weekly newspapers reporting in a national 
survey give on-the-spot coverage to three key units of local gov- 
ernment. Competition appears to be a significant factor in deter- 
mining diligence. The author is an associate professor in the 
School of Journalism at the University of Oregon. 





V> WHAT KIND OF A JOB IS THE WEEK- 
ly press doing in reporting the news of 
local government? 

It is popularly held that the local 
units of government—the city council 
and municipal offices, the county board 
and county offices, the public schools— 
are the “most democratic” because they 
are “closest to the people.” 

Granting some validity to this con- 
tention (it is not the purpose of this 
study to argue the matter), it seems 
logical to assume that the “hometown 
paper,” consistent with the concept of 
the function of the press in a free soci- 
ety, has an obligation to follow closely 
and to report thoroughly on the activ- 
ities of local governmental units. 

This study* was undertaken in an ef- 
fort to obtain factual data on the above 
assumption. To the best of the writer’s 
knowledge, it is the most comprehen- 
sive investigation of its kind yet re- 
ported. 

Data were obtained through a ques- 
tionnaire sent to nearly 900 weekly 
newspapers in the United States. Re- 
plies were received from more than 
one-third of them. 


*The study was supported by a grant by the 
Graduate School, University of Oregon. _ 


I. The Sample 


A random sample of all weekly 
newspapers in the United States was de- 
sired. This was obtained by taking each 
10th paper from an alphabetical listing 
(by states), using the National Direc- 
tory of Newspapers of Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Service, Inc., as the source. 

In this manner a national sample of 
895 weekly newspapers* was drawn. A 
total of 333 questionnaires was re- 
turned, for a 37.2 percent response. 


PHYSICAL COMPOSITION OF THE SAMPLE 


A. Competitive Situation 


Replies were received from 128 
county seat and 205 non-county seat 
newspapers. 

Of the 128 county seat papers, 54 
had local newspaper competition, bro- 
ken down as follows: daily, 14; weekly, 
34; semi-weekly, 1; both daily and 
weekly, 3; both daily and semi-weekly, 
2 


The other 74 county seat papers had 
no local competition. 

Of the 205 non-county seat papers, 
47 had local newspaper competition 


*Returns included 19 semi-weeklies and two 
tri-weeklies. 
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TABLE | 
The Sample by Circulation Size 





(Percentages of total returns shown in parentheses) 


5,000- 
10,000 


Over 
10,000 


3,000-— 
4,999 


1,500- 
2,999 


500- 
1,499 


Under 
500 





Group A 
Group B- (74) 0 

Group C (47) 3 (6.4) 
Group D (158) 4(2.5) 
Total (333) 9 (2.7) 


(54) 2(3.7) 1(1.8) 
2 (2.7) 
7 (14.9) 
5 (3.2) 


15 (4.5) 


19 (35.1) 
18 (24.3) 
9 (19.2) 
12 (7.6) 
58 (17.4) 


28 (51.8) 
34 (45.9) 
17 (36.2) 
54 (34.2) 
133 (39.9) 


3 (5.5) 

16 (21.6) 

10 (21.3) 

74 (46.8) 

103 (30.9) 


1 (1.8) 
4 (5.4) 
1 (2.1) 
9 (5.7) 

15 (4.5) 





(weekly, 42; semi-weekly, 4; tri-week- 
ly, 1), and 158 had no competition. 
For convenience, the four categories 
are referred to in this report as Groups 
A, B, C, and D, as follows: 
Group A—County seat newspapers with 
local newspaper competition. 


Group B—County seat papers with no 
local competition. 


Group C—Non-county seat papers with 
local competition. 


Group D—Non-county seat papers with 
no competition. 
B. Circulation 


More than 70 percent of the replying 
newspapers were in the 500 to 3,000 
circulation bracket (Table 1). The 
over-all circulation range was from un- 
der 500 to more than 10,000. 


OREGON GROUP 


A concentrated survey, using the 
Same questionnaire, was conducted 
among all the weekly newspapers of 
Oregon. 

Replies were received from 75 of the 
state’s 99 weeklies and semi-weeklies, a 
percentage return of 75.9. 

Results from the Oregon replies ap- 
pear in the last line of each table, where 
applicable, in this report. Because of 
the small number of papers in Groups 
A, B and C (10, 13 and 4, respective- 
ly), the group breakdown was not con- 


sidered to be as of much significance in 
the Oregon group as in the national 
sample. Therefore only the totals for 
Oregon are shown, to be compared with 
totals for the entire sample in each 
case. 

On the basis of a sample of approxi- 
mately one-fourth of all the weekly 
newspapers in the country, it would ap- 
pear that disproportionately more re- 
turns came in from the larger weeklies 
and fewer from the smaller ones in re- 
lation to their numbers. 

In the absence of statistics on the 
arbitrary circulation breakdown used 
here, the writer estimated the national 
circulation pattern in this manner: 
Taking all weeklies in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Indiana, Kansas, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Tennessee and 
Washington (2,136 total) as a sample, 
the circulation breakdown was found 
to be: 

Over 10,000—1.8%; 5,000-10,000— 
2.5%; 3,000—-4,999—7.8%; 1,500-2,999 
— 500—1,499—49%; under 500 
9%. 


II. The Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was designed to 
gather information in three areas of 
local government news: Municipal, 
County and Public Schools. 

Each area was divided into two main 
categories, as follows: 





Weekly Coverage of Local Government 


Municipal—(1) the council, 
municipal departments and offices. 

County—(1) the board of commis- 
sioners or supervisors, (2) county of- 
fices. 

Public 
board, 
proper. 

With regard to (1) in each case (the 
council, the county board and the 
school board), information was sought 
pertaining to direct coverage by the 
newspaper of these bodies when meet- 
ing in regular session. These were the 
questions: 


(2) 


Schools—(1) 
(2) the school, 


the school 
or schools, 


Is a reporter from your paper present 
at every open meeting of (body in ques- 
tion)? Frequently present? Seldom pres- 
ent? Never present? 


When a reporter has not been pres- 
ent, how do you get the news of that 
meeting? 

If you do not send a reporter, why 
not? 

For news coverage of the various of- 
fices, the questionnaire presented the 
respondent with a list of those offices 
and a choice of methods commonly 
used in covering them (“by telephone,” 
“by reporter in person,” “by handout,” 
and “regularly,” “seldom,” “never’”). 

This material was arranged in tabu- 
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lar form, permitting the respondent to 
reply simply by checking the appropri- 
ate box. 

The questionnaire went one step fur- 
ther in each area. It attempted to get a 
qualitative impression of the attitudes 
existing between press and local govern- 
ment. These questions were asked: 


Would you say that relations between 
your newspaper and (government area 
in question) are excellent? Generally 
good? Troublesome in some areas? 
Generally poor? 

If there are “trouble spots” please de- 
scribe them briefly. What apparently 
causes the friction? How, in your opin- 
ion, can this trouble be eliminated? 


THE FINDINGS 


A. Municipal Government 


About 40 percent of the responding 
newspapers cover every regular meeting 
of the city council. Twenty-five percent 
of them cover “frequently,” another 25 
percent “seldom” and 8 percent “never” 
(Table 2). 

The breakdown according to compet- 
itive situations indicates pronounced 
differences in council coverage practices 
between weeklies having local competi- 
tion and those having none, the former 
group being nearly twice as assiduous 
as the latter. 


TABLE 2* 
Coverage of City Council Meetings 





Question: Is a reporter from your newspaper present at every open meeting 
of the city council? Frequently? Seldom? Never? 


Every 


Frequently 


No 


Seldom Never Reply 





24 (45.3) 
21 (28.4) 
33 (70.2) 
57 (37.4) 
135 (41.0) 
44 (58.6)? 


11 (20.7) 
23 (31.1) 
6 (12.7) 
42 (27.1) 
82 (24.9) 
16 (21.3) 


14 (26.4) 
23 (31.1) 
6 (12.7) 
41 (26.5) 
84 (26.1) 
12 (16.0) 


4 (7.5) 
7 (9.3) 
2 (4.2) 
15 (9.7) 
28 (8.5) 
3 (4.0) 





*Percentages, shown in parentheses, are figured on basis of actual number of replies received to each 
question. This practice is followed throughout the succeeding tables. 
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V> VARIED ANSWERS WERE RECEIVED TO 
the question: “How do you get the 
news of the council meeting when a re- 
porter has not been present?” 

All add up to substantially the same 
thing, i.e., the editor or a reporter “sees 
somebody” after the meeting—usually 
the next morning. The source in most 
cases is the clerk or secretary, with the 
mayor, a councilman or some city offi- 
cial, such as the city attorney, often be- 
ing consulted in addition. In numerous 
cases the reporter inspects the official 
minutes of the meeting. 

In a few instances it was apparent 
that the weekly newspaper is content to 
get its information second-hand through 
competing media. 


There is some evidence, on the 


smaller papers particularly, that publi- 
cation of the minutes as official pro- 
ceedings (legal advertising) is consid- 
ered by the editor as tantamount to 
news coverage. (The same tendency 


was noted with respect to school board 
and county board proceedings.) 

Lack of time and shortage of staff 
members were the two reasons given 
most frequently for failure to send a 
reporter to council sessions. This com- 
bination was reported by 7 of the coun- 
ty seat papers with local competition, 
by 10 of the “monopoly” county seat 
weeklies, by 6 of the non-county seat 
papers with competition, and by 17 of 
the non-county seat papers with no 
competition. 

Other answers indicate a wide vari- 
ety of reasons, with a noticeable sprin- 
kling of “They refuse to admit report- 
ers” among them. One respondent was 
more specific: “This paper has been 
barred from council meetings because a 
councilman took $3,000 in ‘honest 
graft’ from a pipe company. The facts 
were printed and there hasn’t been an 
open council meeting for two years.” 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


Another salty reply said, “Entire coun- 
cil Democrats, and not too friendly.” 

In all, there were 11 comments re- 
vealing council-imposed strictures from 
the 97 editors who gave reasons for not 
covering council meetings. 

The bulk of the “no coverage” re- 
plies expressed, in various terms, a feel- 
ing that council meetings are not im- 
portant enough, or newsworthy enough, 
to justify sending a reporter. “Too 
much of the session is just conversa- 
tion,” said one editor. 

Municipal offices and departments, in 
most cases, are covered by reporters in 
person, rather than by telephone or the 
handout method, the survey showed. 
This coverage is “regular” in most in- 
stances, rather than “occasional,” “sel- 
dom” or “never.” 

Major news sources on the weeklies’ 
municipal beat, in order of descending 
popularity among the respondents, are: 
police department, city courts, mayor, 
recorder or clerk, fire department, city 
attorney, city engineer, treasurer, health 
officer and water department. 

Relations between newspapers and 
municipal news sources are, in a heavy 
majority of cases, considered by the 
editors to be “excellent” or “generally 
good.” (Table 3) Only 13 respondents 
in all said that relations were “trouble- 
some in some areas,” and only 5 termed 
them “generally poor.” 

Though it is impossible to assess the 
significance, because of the small num- 
bers involved, it is interesting to note 
that there were more “trouble spots” 
among newspapers with local competi- 
tion than among those without. (This 
tendency was also noted in the other 
two news areas examined. ) 

Somewhat paradoxically, there were 
many more responses to the open-end 
question on “trouble spots” than would 
be indicated by the categorical answers 








Weekly Coverage of Local Government 


TABLE 3 


Newspaper-Municipal News Source Rapport 
(Percentages in parentheses) ) 





Question: Would you say that relations between your newspaper and 
municipal news sources are: Excellent, Generally Good, Troublesome 


in Some Areas, or Generally Poor? 
Excellent 


Generally Troublesome Generally No 
Good in Areas Poor’ Reply 





26 (49.1) 
44 (59.5) 
23 (50.0) 
91 (60.3) 
184 (56.8) 
39 (52.0) 


24 (45.3) 
26 (35.1) 
18 (39.1) 
49 (32.4) 
117 (36.1) 1 
28 (37.3) 


3 (5.6) 
3 (4.1) 
4 (8.7) 
8 (5.3) 
8 (5.4) 
8 (10.6) 





shown in Table 3. This suggests that 
while they may consider their over-all 
relations with news sources to be good, 
many editors find exceptions to the pat- 
tern, though apparently not sufficient 
to justify labeling the situation “trouble- 
some” or “poor.” 

For example, 16 editors of Group A 
papers made open-end comments, even 
though only three of them termed their 
relations “troublesome” and none “poor” 
in the answers which make up Table 
3. Replies in other categories (Groups 
B, C and D) were in proportion, with 
92 such comments being recorded in 
all. 

The question was: “If there are 
‘trouble spots’: (a) Please describe them 
briefly, (b) What apparently causes the 
friction? and (c) How, in your opinion, 
can this trouble be eliminated?” 

The replies defy classification or 
grouping. Broadly, however, they show- 
ed a dissatisfaction among the editors 
with the conduct, the qualifications for 
office, and a lack of understanding of 
public relations among officials, par- 
ticularly council members. Police chiefs 
and a few other salaried office-holders 
took some knuckle raps too. 


Following are typical replies, picked 
at random: 


a. Describing the “trouble spots” 


Some tendency to withhold embar- 
rassing stories. 

Narrow-minded officials don’t realize 
that government transactions are open 
to the public. 

Municipally owned light and power 
depot refuses cooperation. 

Council split at present. 

Desire to release only those items that 
are favorable to the administration. 

Chicken houses in city limits. 


b. Causes of the friction 


Typical small town clanaishness. 

Our expose of padded payrolls, in- 
efficiency and contract favoritism. 

Water and sewer board issue. 

Ingrained sensitivity of officials. 

Forthright reporting. 

Their failure to recognize news and 
their desire to put best foot foremost. 


c. Howcan the trouble be eliminated? 


Reporter-erosion of resistance. 

Change of administration. Substitute 
city manager for council form of gov- 
ernment. 

Only by several large funerals. 

\If you sell °em on idea that people 
should have the news they'll cooperate. 

Proper understanding of newspaper’s 
responsibilities by police chief and 
courts. 
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Each of the 92 responses of this kind 
told its own story of disagreement and 
contention somewhere in the area of 
newspaper-city government relations. 
No editor was more positive as to where 
the trouble lay than the one who wrote. 


a. We stupidly permitted the first 
Democrat in 40 years to be elected 
mayor. 


b. We are an American paper and 
battle Democrats on all levels, but we 
did not fight them before election this 
time and beat them as before. 


c. Defeat the Democrats next time. 


A unique case was that of the editor 
who explained that the cause of the 
trouble in his town was his paper’s fail- 
ure to cover the council meetings. In 
answer to how can the fault be elimi- 
nated, he said; “By covering the council 
meetings, but the news man is 78 and 
likes to stay home at night.” 

B. County Government 


Meetings of the county board of 
commissioners, or supervisors, are al- 
ways covered by 12.5 percent of the 
replying papers, never covered by 34.6 
percent (Table 4). Consistent coverage 
by county seat weeklies is three to four 
times greater than by their non-county 
seat counterparts. Geographical prox- 
imity is obviously a major factor in 
this regard. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


The county clerk is the key contact 
man for news of board meetings which 
have not been covered by a reporter, 
the answers revealed. Non-county seat 
respondents frequently listed the county 
seat newspaper itself as the source of 
their information on commissioner 
meetings. 

Among county seat weeklies the 
familiar “too busy” is the most fre- 
quently given reason for not covering 
county board meetings. Non-county 
seat papers blame, in about equal pro- 
portions, distance from county seat, 
shortage of staff and lack of time. 

Only three respondents gave the 
“closed door policy” as their reason for 
not covering the meetings, indicating a 
strong contrast in this respect between 
county boards on the one hand, and 
city councils and (especially) school 
boards on the other. Whether this be- 
speaks a more tolerant attitude on the 
part of county commissioners or merely 
reflects a relative lack of newspaper de- 
mands for permission to cover is a 
moot question. 


V> METHODS OF COVERAGE OF COUNTY 
offices vary greatly, as would be ex- 
pected, according to the location of the 
newspaper in relation to the courthouse. 
A much higher proportion of the non- 


TABLE 4 
Coverage of County Board Meetings 


(Percentages in parentheses) ) 





Question: Is a reporter present at every open meeting of the county 
board? Frequently? Seldom? Never? 


Every 


Frequently 


No 


Seldom Never Reply 





13 (26.0) 
13 (18.6) 
3 (7.2) 
10 (7.1) 
39 (12.5) 
2 (2.7) 


13 (26.0) 
20 (28.6) 
9 (21.4) 
23 (16.3) 
66 (21.4) 
12 (16.2) 


16 (32.0) 
28 (40.0) 
13 (30.9) 
36 (25.5) 
93 (30.7) 
24 (32.4) 


7 (14.0) 
9 (12.8) 
17 (40.5) 
72 (51.1) 
105 (34.6) 


Oregon group .... (75) 36 (48.1) 








Weekly Coverage of Local Government 


TABLE 5 


Newspaper-County News Sources Rapport 
(Percentages in parentheses) ) 





Question: Would you say that relations between your newspaper and 
county news sources are: Excellent, Generally Good, Troublesome in 


Some Areas, or Generally Poor? 
Excellent 


Generally Troublesome Generally No 
Good in Areas Poor’ Reply 





25 (49.0) 
38 (51.3) 
10 (25.6) 
60 (43.2) 
133 (43.9) 
27 (37.5) 


24 (47.1) 
32 (43.2) 
24 (61.5) 
70 (50.4) 
150 (49.8) 
40 (55.5) 


2 (3.9) 
4 (5.4) 
2 (5.1) : 8 
1 (0.7) 19 
9 (3.0) 30 
3 (4.2) : 3 





county seat papers rely on handouts 
from the several officials than is the 
case with those located in the county 
seats. (The “handout” here ordinarily 
means the mailed release.) 

Most frequently covered county of- 
fices are those of the agricultural ex- 
tension agent, sheriff, county courts, 


auditor or clerk, superintendent of the 
schools, county attorney, treasurer, re- 
gister of deeds and judge of probate, in 
that order. 


With respect to relations between the 
county news sources and the weekly 
press (Table 5), there was again a dis- 
crepancy between the catagorical and 
the open-end responses. The differences 
were less great, however, than in the 
cases of the municipal and school news 
sources. 

While 20 editors, in response to the 
specific question, termed relations 
“troublesome in certain areas” or “gen- 
erally poor,” 45 of them gave free-com- 
ment replies indicating exceptions to 
the prevailing harmony. This is in con- 
trast to 23 “troublesome” or “poor” 
catagorical replies and 92 comments of 
more-or-less querulous tone for city 
news sources, and 28 “troublesome” or 


“poor” responses and 71 comments on 
school news sources. 


Complaints of “trouble spots” in 
county news relations referred generally 
to “close-mouthed” or “uncooperative” 
Officials. The only area singled out for 
anything like consistent attack was the 
welfare department, and that was men- 
tioned specifically by only four editors. 


Some typical replies: 
a. Describing “trouble spots” 


Welfare department only. 

Certain officers resent news coverage 
and preparing reports as required by 
law. 

Clerk of court sometimes obstructs 
news coverage of court records, especi- 
ally wills. Sheriff lax about giving news 
tips. 

County board members are inclined 
to milk their per diem privileges and I’ve 
criticized some. 


b. Causes of friction 


Closed record. 

Attitude of “to hell with the public.” 

Profound difference with clerk as to 
what should be published. Sheriff don’t 
give a damn. 

They don’t like my nosiness. 


c. Howcan the trouble be eliminated? 


It is being worked on now. General 
assembly opened records for inspection 
but not for publication. 
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The public can secure news of gov- 
ernment bodies in the same way they 
can stop crime, graft and other un- 
healthy conditions—by taking an interest 
and voicing approval or disapproval. 

Replacement of present clerk. 

A little honesty on supervisor’s part 
would help. 

C. Public Schools 


Regular and frequent coverage of 
school board meetings is clearly less 
common than that of city council and 
county board sessions. “Seldom” or 
“never” over “regularly” or “frequent- 
ly” is the pattern here by a greater than 
two-to-one ratio (Table 6). Here once 
more marked differences according to 
the competitive situation are seen. 

The superintendent of schools, clerk 
of the board, principal and board mem- 
bers rank in that order as sources for 
information on meetings not covered by 
a reporter. One respondent obviously 
had never before considered school 
board meetings as a news source for he 
wrote, “Apparently this is a bet we’ve 
been missing.” 

As to reasons for not sending a re- 
porter to school board meetings, the 
most common again was “too busy,” 
with approximately 70 percent of the 
respondents giving this reason in one 
version or another. 


Evidently there is more resistance by 
school boards than by city councils and 
county boards to admitting reporters to 
their meetings. In the case of the city 
councils only 11 replies indicated a 
“closed door policy” of varying degrees, 
and for county boards there were only 
6 such indications. But 24 respondents 
gave this reason for not covering school 
board meetings. Following are some 
typical replies of this kind: 


Board is most uncooperative with 
local newspapers. 


If a reporter should be present any 
policy-making would be done in execu- 
tive session. 


Neither reporter nor publisher is 
wanted at any meetings. 

The board does not like the idea and 
we don’t think it makes enough differ- 
ence to make them mad. 

Not allowed. 


The relatively poor showing for 
school board coverage apparently re- 
sults from a combination of this reluc- 
tance on the part of the board members 
and lack of interest by the newspapers, 
“too busy” being just another way of 
saying, “We have other things of great- 
er interest or importance.” 

For coverage of school news other 
than matters dealt with at the board 
meetings, more newspapers rely on ma- 


TABLE 6 
Coverage of School Board Meetings 


(Percentages in parentheses) ) 





Question: Is a reporter present at 


every open meeting of the board(s) 


of education? Frequently? Seldom? Never? 


Every 


No 
Frequently Seldom Never’ Reply 





7 (13.7) 
8 (10.8) 
13 (28.2) 
27 (18.6) 
55 (17.4) 
6 (8.0) 


13 (25.5) 15 (29.4) 16 (31.4) 
13 (17.6) 28 (37.8) 25 (33.8) 
7 (15.2) 16 (34.8) 10 (21.7) 
22 (15.2) 45 (31.0) 51 (35.2) 
$5 (17.4) 104 (32.9) 102 (32.3) 
17 (22.7) 32 (42.6) 20 (26.7) 
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TABLE 7 


Newspaper-School News Source Rapport 
(Percentages in parentheses) ) 





Question: Would you say that relations between your newspaper and 
public school news sources are: Excellent, Generally Good, Trouble- 
some in Some Areas, or Generally Poor? 


Excellent 


Generally Troublesome Generally No 


Good in Areas Poor’ Reply 





27 (51.9) 
46 (63.9) 
28 (59.6) 
107 (68.1) 
208 (63.4) 


Oregon group .... (75) 39 (52.0) 


22 (42.3) 
19 (26.4) 
10 (21.3) 
41 (26.1) 
92 (28.1) 
32 (42.6) 





terial contributed by teachers and pu- 
pils than on any other method. Direct 
reporting by staff members is a close 
second, however. The situation tends to 
be reversed on the larger weeklies, but 
in total number the “in-school” reporter 
predominates. 

Of the 137 Group D weeklies reply- 
ing to this question, 127 or 92.7 per- 
cent run “school news” written by 
teachers and/or pupils regularly or oc- 
casionally. Of the 42 Group A papers 
replying, 35 or 83.3 percent publish 
such material regularly or occasionally. 
Eliminating the “occasionally,” it is 
seen that 78.8 percent of the Group D 
papers regularly run contributed school 
news as against only 47.6 percent of 
the Group A weeklies. 

The general tenor of newspaper- 
school relations is held to be harmoni- 
ous by a large majority of editors 
(Table 7), though again—as in the 
case of relations with city officials—the 
number of “free comment” or open- 
end responses taking exception is far 
greater than the number of specific 
“troublesome” and “poor” evaluations. 


Despite the appearance of only 28 
“troublesome” or “poor” judgments of 


newspaper-school relations, there were 
71 replies to the question, “If there are 


any ‘trouble spots’ please describe them 
briefly.” 


A sample of such replies follows. 


a. Describing “trouble spots” 


Too many to describe briefly. 

Only when there are too many doc- 
tors and lawyers on the board. They 
usually do not trust the public. 

School officials sometimes try to dic- 
tate news stories and order them kept 
out without giving reasons. 

School people do not realize the good 
they could do for themselves and to the 
schools by better public relations. 

Board does not publish proceedings, 
despite the law, and it is generally se- 
cretive. Have hesitated to make an issue 
of it as it is perhaps not worth a fight. 

Some officials fail to realize the value 
of publicity. 


b. Causes of friction 


Mostly the superintendent. 

School officials’ ignorance of newspa- 
per responsibilities. 

No friction—just lack of appreciation 
of public relations. 

Human nature—a little personal feel- 
ing toward the editor, desire to run 
schools as private business. 

Attitude of “what the public doesn’t 
know is none of their business.” 
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c. How can the trouble be elimi- 
nated? 

By watching elections, keeping in- 
formed at all times. 

Get rid of the superintendent. 

Personal contact by publisher. Occa- 
sionally it becomes necessary to get 
school officials in line with a threat to 
boycott their sports publicity. 

Educate the educated. 

Damned if I know. Probably a fight, 
which would leave sores. 

By newspaper and general public re- 
minding officials that school is public- 
supported institution and therefore ev- 
erybody’s business. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings suggest several obvious 
conclusions: 


1. City council meetings rank much 
higher in news value with weekly edi- 
tors than do either school board or 
county board meetings. Comparative 
rating of the latter two as news events 
is difficult because the factor of geo- 


graphical location makes a big differ- 
ence with respect to county board cov- 
erage. Taking county seat papers alone, 
it is apparent that county board meet- 
ings are considered more newsworthy 
than school board sessions. The three 
areas, then, would rank in the following 


order: city council, 
school board. 

2. Competition appears to be a sig- 
nificant factor in determining a news- 
paper’s diligence in reporting the news 
of local government. In every case 
where tabulations were made (see Ta- 
bles 2, 4 and 6) weeklies with local 
competition were markedly more zeal- 
ous in covering council and board meet- 
ings than were those papers having no 
competition. Conversely, Groups A and 
C papers (with competition) had lower 
“seldom cover” and “never cover” 
scores than those in the B and D 
groups. 


county board, 
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3. Related to Point 2, but not as 
clearly demonstrated, is the indication 
that there is less likely to be contention 
between press and local government in 
communities served by a “monopoly” 
newspaper than in those where there 
are competing newspapers. The reasons 
for this situation (if it does in truth ex- 
ist) are matters for conjecture. Possible 
explanations would include the follow- 
ing: 

That in a one-paper town there is less 


need (real or apparent) for the news- 
paper to “scrap” with local officials. 


That a “monopoly” newspaper is 
more inclined to be fair all-around than 
are two or more competing publica- 
tions. 


That a “monopoly” newspaper tends 
to follow the line of least resistance 
more than do competing papers. 

Take your choice, or add your own 
theory. 


4. Relations between the press and 
local government are actually less 
smooth than is indicated by categorical 
answers to a list of choices. This is 
shown by a pronounced disparity be- 
tween the replies tabulated in Tables 3, 
5 and 7, and the comments elicited by 
the open-end questions on “trouble 
spots” in the press-government relations 
pattern. Despite this disparity, the evi- 
dence would indicate that, on the 
whole, relations between the weekly 
press and local government news 
sources are decidedly more on the har- 
monious side than otherwise. 


5. Lack of time and/or shortage of 
staff are the most frequently mentioned 
reasons for failure to provide readers 
with regular, direct reporting of public 
affairs in the three areas studied. Many 
of the respondents bluntly gave their 
opinions that city council, county board 
and school board sessions were not 
worth the time and trouble to cover 
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them. Combining the two types of re- 
plies (for “lack of time” logically im- 
plies that other duties are held to be 
more important), it would appear either 
that: 


a. The majority of weekly newspaper 
editors consider these meetings as not 
meriting coverage by a staff member, or 


b. These meetings actually are lack- 
ing in such merit. 

The choice must be made, of course, 
on the basis of individual value judg- 
ments. 

6. Coverage of news of local gov- 
ernment offices and departments is 
more consistent and thorough (on a 
purely quantitative basis) than is direct 
coverage of the various governing bod- 
ies’ regular meetings. 

7. Reluctance or refusal to admit 
reporters to meetings, and failure to 
“cooperate” with the press in the con- 
duct of public office, are factors clearly 
present in the over-all picture of local 
government news reporting. Precise 
evaluation of their importance is impos- 
sible, but they do not appear to be the 
determining factor in most cases. 
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>) WITH NO DATA FROM SIMILAR STUD- 
ies to judge by, it is difficult to assign a 
qualitative value to these findings. 
Whether a 41 percent personal cover- 
age of city council meetings by the 
weekly press of this country is “good” 
and a 16 percent coverage of school 
board meetings is “bad” remains to be 
judged. 

The writer has no hesitancy, how- 
ever, in stating his opinion, in the hope 
that other observers will offer their 
judgments. 

If fewer than half (and in certain 
categories only a small fraction) of the 
weekly newspapers give on-the-spot 
coverage to the public sessions of three 
key units of local government, then the 
community press is not doing its job. 
It is not living up to the obligations of 
its self-assumed and tails wae 

“grass roots” role. 

The people’s interests in those levels 
of democratic government which are 
closest to them cannot be served by a 
press more than half of which is con- 
tent to rely upon second-hand (and 
usually self-interested) sources for vital 
news of those governing bodies. 





“We have not told the people of the United States the meaningful story 
of governmental spending—told it in a manner that they can understand. 
What about our performance with other stories? . . . 

“There is a way, there must be a way, to tell the average American the 
precise terms of his proposed partnership with the peoples of Europe in 
this desperate business of mutual security against Communist aggression. 
And if this job is not done—by American newspapers, if you please—the 
American taxpayers can be suckered into buying a pig in a poke or talked 
out of a good deal for the protection of themselves and the generations that 
follow. 

“There is nothing about the Lisbon conferences, or the European de- 
fense treaty, or the whole question of American foreign aid that any news- 
paper worthy of the name cannot spell out adequately for the public of this 
country. And I don’t think they are doing that job.”—RoBERT V. Lucas, 
editorial page editor, Denver Post, in address at 14th Annual Editors’ Con- 
ference, Stanford University. 











The Political Reform Press: 


A Case Study 


BY HAROLD L. NELSON 


The Minnesota Daily Star, forerunner of the Minneapolis Star, 
collapsed in financial ruin under farmer-labor sponsorship. Its 
successor—an independent, commercial newspaper—soon be- 
came a profitable business. The author has taught at Texas 
Technological College and lowa, and is now at Minnesota. 





Wt FINANCED BY THE FORCES OF OR- 
ganized farmers and organized labor, 
the Minnesota Daily Star was founded 
shortly after World War I. One of 
nearly a dozen major examples of the 
“labor daily press” originated in the 
nation during the first quarter of the 
20th century, it spoke for its support- 
ers for less than four years before col- 
lapsing in financial ruin in 1924. 

Its “cause” originally was that of the 
farmers’ Nonpartisan League and of 
union labor. The League, a political or- 
ganization, arose in North Dakota in 
1915 in protest to grain marketing 
practices which the small wheat grow- 
ers believed grossly unfair. 

Its leader was Arthur C. Townley, 
once known as the “Flax King of North 
Dakota,” but a victim of his own 
plungings and the manipulations of the 
Minneapolis grain market, now a cast- 
off of the Socialist party which he had 
joined briefly as an organizer.? In less 

*Earl W. Shimmons, “The Labor Dailies,” 
American Mercury, XV: 85-93 (Sept. 1928), is 
the best account of the labor dailies. The Star 


was unusual in that its chief support came from 
farmers. 

? Principal studies include Andrew A. Bruce, 
Non-Partisan League (New York, 1921); Her- 
bert E. Gaston, The Nonpartisan League (New 
York, 1920); Charles E. Russell, The Story of the 
Nonpartisan League (New York, 1920). 


than a year, Townley gathered to the 
support of a five-point program 40,000 
North Dakota farmers. They demanded 
state-owned grain elevators and flour 
mills, state inspection of grain and 
grain grading; state hail insurance; ru- 
ral credit banks operated at cost; and 
tax exemptions for farm improvements. 

A great cry of “Socialism” went up 
in the press and among hostile mer- 
chants and bankers, and as the League 
spread during World War I came accu- 
sations that it was anti-war and dis- 
loyal.® 

Sweeping political success came to 
the League in North Dakota in 1916, 
and Townley’s thoughts turned toward 
a nation-wide organization. Implement- 
ing his program was a powerful chain 
of publications. To Townley, they were 
essential to hold members together, 
preach the League doctrine, score the 
“interests,” and answer the charges of 
the “gang press.” The League acquired 

* Minneapolis Morning Tribune, July 1, 1918, 
p. 8. “Socialism” was perhaps the most persistent 
and bitterest charge against the League. However, 
the Socialist party in 1916 repudiated the League, 
which it said was interested in political power for 
the land-owning class, while the party’s mission 
was “economic emancipation of the working 
class.” See Arthur Naftalin, A History of the 


Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota, doctor's thesis 
(University of Minnesota, 1948), p. 43. 
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the daily Fargo (N. D.) Courier-News, 
and established the daily Grand Forks 
(N. D.) American and state Leaders in 
surrounding states. By the end of 1918 
it had nearly 100 weeklies in North 
Dakota and Minnesota, Leaders in 
seven states, and the two dailies.* 

Moving into Minnesota in 1916, the 
League sought and found support from 
labor unions, whose numbers were nec- 
essary to political domination of the 
state by the League. 

Thomas Van Lear, machinist and 
union business agent for a score of 
years before being elected Socialist 
mayor of Minneapolis in 1916, had 
supported the League from its start. 
With the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
Van Lear leading, labor joined forces 
with the League in 1918. Van Lear’s 
belief in the need for a sympathetic 
press was similar to Townley’s.® 

By 1918 Minnesota Nonpartisan 
League membership totalled some 50,- 
000 farmers. The next year Minnesota 
unions formed the parallel Working 
Peoples Nonpartisan Political League, 
with 45,000 workers affiliated by 1920. 
Out of the farmer-labor alliance and 
out of the common conviction that the 
existing press was hostile to both 
groups, grew the establishment of a 
major metropolitan newspaper designed 
as “a newspaper in all the name im- 
plies,” and planned to fight for the 
causes of the two Leagues. 


YW wITH HERBERT E. GASTON, VETERAN 
Nonpartisan League editor, as _presi- 
dent, the Northwest Publishing Com- 
pany was established in early 1919.® 
“Entirely separate from the League 


*Joseph H. Mader, “The North Dakota Press 
and the Nonpartisan League,’’ JOURNALISM Quar- 
TERLY, XIV: 321-32 (Dec. 1937), details the 
League’s press ventures. 

®° Minneapolis Labor Review, April 18, 1919, p. 


i. Gaston now is president and chairman of the 
board of the Export-Import Bank, Washington. 
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publications,” it was to organize the 
Minnesota Daily Star—‘a new, free 
newspaper, supported by and dependent 
only upon the people themselves.” 

The company set out to sell $1,000,- 
000 worth of stock. Farmers who had 
prospered during the war bought will- 
ingly at $100 a share, as did almost 100 
labor unions and many union members. 
Directors bought a lot and voted to 
build “the finest newspaper counting 
room in the Northwest.” Faced by high 
construction costs and forced to send 
to Scandinavia for newsprint at the 
great cost of 16 cents per pound, the 
corporation used the $700,000 raised 
by August, 1920, in this fashion: 


Building and lot $275,000 
Machinery and equipment 225,000 
Stock solicitors’ commissions 100,000 
Working capital 100,000 


$700,000? 


Some 6,000 farmers, workers and 
unions had put up the money, with 
farmers buying at least two-thirds of 
the stock. Publication was set for Au- 
gust 19, 1920. 

The Star had chosen to spend some 
$400,000 on plant although it might 
have bought the defunct German-lan- 
guage Volkszeitung plant in St. Paul 
for $200,000 or rented space. It had 
paid three or four times as much for 
newsprint as it would have had paper 
been available in the United States. 
And it began publishing while about 
$300,000 short of its permitted maxi- 
mum capital. 


*Hennepin County, Minn., District Court file 
No. 222466, Seaman Paper Company of Minne- 
sota v. The Northwest Publishing Company, Re- 
ceiver’s final account, April 13, 1932; letter to 
stockholders dated Jan. 15, 1930, from George B. 
Leonard, attorney for the Receiver. Macjinery 
and equipment includes a great outlay for :news- 
print, probably close to $100,000, since 300 tons 
was obtained at or near 16 cents per pound. 
(Case hereafter designated Seaman v. NW Pub. 
Co.) 
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In the first issue, the new champion 
of the workers bannered a story detail- 
ing labor’s reaction to an anti-picketing 
injunction. The first paragraph read: 

Organized labor in Minneapolis has 
decided to boycott the downtown busi- 
ness district and to withdraw its funds 
from local banks and deposit them in 
the Bank of North Dakota, as a protest 
against Judge W. W. Bardwell’s injunc- 
tion in the Wonderland Theater case. 


It was apparent that labor news was 
not to be slighted in the new daily. 

An eight-page, eight-column paper, 
the Star used International News Ser- 
vice and the young Federated Press. A 
highly militant editorial page left no 
doubt as to the Star’s support for the 
farmer-labor cause. Among principal 
competitors in Minneapolis, the Journal 
and the Morning Tribune ran 28 and 
24 pages, respectively, on the date the 
Star appeared. The Star’s local, state, 
national and international coverage was 
roughly proportionate, in number of 
stories of each, to coverage by the 
Journal and the Tribune. Proportion- 
ately, a large number of labor and farm 
stories appeared in the Star. 

Star advertising during its first week 
averaged 15 percent of eight pages, 
compared with 67 percent for the Jour- 
nal and 63 percent for the Tribune. 
The Star sold for three cents; the oth- 
ers for two cents. The Star claimed a 
circulation of 35,000 the first day, 
19,000 of which were subscriptions. 
The Journal's circulation was about 
98,000 and the Tribune’s about 60,000. 

The Star was only a month old when 
it initiated a series of advertisements in 
its columns detailing “an active 
effort to maintain a secret and illegal 
[advertising] boycott against the Star 
because of its friendship for labor. . . .” 

“Big capital,” it said, “is resolved to 
crush this newspaper owned by the pro- 
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ducers. . . .” For months it continued 
this campaign. 


@ MEANWHILE, IT ENTERED THE FALL 
political campaign supporting the inde- 
pendents backed by the two Leagues— 
the Henrik Shipstead ticket. Decrying 
the Minnesota system of taxing iron ore 
removed from the rich range of the 
north country, the Star charged that 
great steel corporations were favored at 
the small mine owners’ expense and 
were paying taxes far too small. 

Shipstead’s principal opponent, the 
Republican J. A. O. Preus, became the 
“steel trust candidate” in Star news col- 
umns and editorials alike. Through 
September and October, again and 
again the Star bannered stories favor- 
able to the Shipstead ticket, ignoring 
Preus news except as it could discredit 
the Preus candidacy. Its partiality 
reached its peak in the campaign when 
on the eve of elections it bannered: 


INDEPENDENTS WILL WIN IF 
PEOPLE WILL VOTE 
STEEL TRUST 
VS. PROGRESS, 

CRISIS HERE 
Cast Ballots Early. Be 
Sure, Last Appeal To 
Oust Gangsters § 

The Shipstead ticket lost. 

For the first 110 days of its life, the 
Star lost money at the rate of $1,000 
per day. This virtually wiped out its 
working capital and the company issued 
$150,000 worth of bonds, sold largely 
to international unions and secured with 
a property mortgage.® Meanwhile, stock 
sale continued and apparently added 
about $100,000 to the newspaper’s re- 
sources during the six months follow- 
ing first publication.?° 


§ Star, Nov. 1, 1920, p. 1. 

* Seaman v. NW Pub. Co., Leonard’s letter to 
stockholders of Jan. 15, 1930. 

1° Ibid., Receiver’s final account, April 13, 1932, 
Petition of George B. Leonard for attorney’s fees; 
Star, Aug. 19, 1921, pp. 1, 4. 
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The 1921 legislature convened with 
only 45 out of 197 legislators dedicated 
to the Leagues’ programs, and a Star 
news story said: “What progressive leg- 
islation gets by, if any, will be passed 
out of fear of making too reactionary a 
record. ...” 

The Star belittled Republican legisla- 
tive accomplishments in editorials, and 
scored the majority party on grounds 
that it ignored the needs of workers. 
It saved its comment largely for the 
signed news stories of its chief political 
writer and for editorial columns. Its re- 
port on government was considerably 
more objective than the report on the 
previous fall’s political campaign. 

The legislative summing up showed, 
in fact, that several measures had been 
passed which the Star and the Leagues 
could only approve. These included a 
revised iron ore tax; a law requiring 
grain and livestock exchanges to grant 
cooperatives memberships; a bill re- 
quiring new grain payments to farmers; 
and establishment of a commission to 
supervise workmen’s compensation in 
industry. Six years of Nonpartisan 
League effort had made a deep impres- 
sion on political and economic thinking. 

Before the legislative session was 
over, the Star was in a new political 
campaign, supporting Van Lear—the 
former mayor of Minneapolis and now 
vice-president of the Northwest Pub- 
lishing Company—in a new bid for the 
mayor’s post. Van Lear’s campaign 
keynote was: “I stand for the interests 
of the people as against the interests of 
corporations.” His opponent, George E. 
Leach, was, in the Star’s terms, “the 
candidate of the controlled convention.” 

The Star repeated its tactics of the 
1920 political campaign, selecting a 
large volume of news favorable to its 
candidate and using little news of his 
opponent except that which was unfa- 
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vorable. Van Lear was defeated nar- 
rowly. 

Meanwhile, the Star was trying to be- 
come part of the Minneapolis commu- 
nity. It supported the people in their 
adoption of a “home rule” charter to 
regulate gas and street car companies. 
It campaigned for greater school funds, 
supported with qualifications the com- 
munity fund drive, instituted a Star 
“Friendship Fund” drive for relief work 
in Europe, and drummed at the police 
for better protection for the city. Its 
news, outside the political and govern- 
ment fields, was largely objective. Long, 
scholarly interpretative pieces, dealing 
with major economic and political 
events around the world, appeared 
daily on the editorial page. 

Gaston, editor of the Star, showed 
impressive power and sober logic in 
“Topics of the Day,” a daily front-page 
editorial, through late 1921. He took 


up the campaign for releasing the So- 
cialist Eugene V. Debs from prison, 
where he had been sent during the war, 
convicted of utterances harmful to the 


nation and of aid to Germany. Gaston 
decried 


. . . the indifference of the great body 
of Americans as to what happens to 
principles of liberty so long as they per- 
sonally are not affected. We have be- 
come accustomed to the idea that to 
compel people to think as authority or- 
ders them to think is the normal and 
right course... . It is a strange pass 
for a nation “conceived in liberty. . . .” 


11 

He culled more and more of the rant 
and clichés from editorials, leaving 
these to the Leagues’ weeklies. The 
Star championed its causes with no less 
vigor than formerly, but with less 
brashness and blatancy. Occasionally, it 
could agree with Republican officials, 


11 Star, Nov. 16, 1921, p. 1. 
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and as editorial tone changed, front- 
page headlines lost the persistent qual- 
ity of harangue characteristic of earlier 
months. 

Also in the fall of 1921, the Star con- 
ceded its need for promotion and popu- 
larization. It added a home magazine 
page, and a highly illustrated amuse- 
ments page, gaudy with large cuts, trick 
layouts and florid type. The volume of 
sports news doubled, and the editorial 
page featured a light column of one- 
sentence comments called “Views of 
the News.” This was the start of a pro- 
gram of “watering down somewhat the 
editorial policy and aiming for mass 
circulation with a larger and more gen- 
erally entertaining newspaper.” ?? 


@ BY THE TIME THE STAR WAS A YEAR 
old, its normal size was 10 pages in- 
stead of 8, and it ran to 16 pages on 
heavy advertising days. It claimed a net 
paid circulation of 42,000. But adver- 


tising had increased only to about 20 
percent, from the initial 15 percent, and 
popularizing was essential to the Star’s 
economic life. 


Heavy losses persisted, and funds 
raised through the bond issue had 
dwindled. It began mortgaging ma- 
chinery and issuing promissory notes at 
6 percent, payable in one year, in late 
1921. Despite its condition, it saw fit to 
take the note of the Nonpartisan Lead- 
er, national organ of the Nonpartisan 
League, for a loan of $39,404, due in 
two years at 5 percent interest.** 

Through early 1922, the Star worked 
hard at a “clean-up-the-town” cam- 
paign. A particularly strenuous attack 
on officials, considered in league with 
gamblers, came in April. 


12 Letter of Herbert E. Gaston to the writer, 
April 5, 1950. 

3The nation-wide economic depression that 
struck farmers particularly hard was reaching the 
Nonpartisan League by the summer of 1921. Its 
finances never recovered. 
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On April 28, Gaston’s “Topics of the 
Day” disappeared. Van Lear, vice-pres- 
ident of the company, had forced Gas- 
ton to leave the Star. Still entertaining 
city political ambitions, Van Lear had 
found that the newest campaign for 
better law enforcement affected ad- 
versely an element of his support. With 
Gaston adamant in his insistence on 
continuing the campaign, Van Lear 
forced the issue and won the board of 
directors’ support. Gaston resigned.** 

Under its first president and editor, 
the Star tempered its belligerence to ag- 
gressiveness, gradually sheathed its 
news-column badge of partisanship, and 
found increasing room to devote to the 
lighter side of life. The retrenchment 
was one of tone rather than of purpose. 
Gaston’s going meant the loss of a mili- 
tant editor, a steady, purposeful mind, 
a keen analyst and a good writer. 

Van Lear at once became president 
of the company and the dominant force 
on the Star, which now emerged as 
champion of the new Minnesota Farm- 
er-Labor party, formed by the two 
Leagues in early 1922, and of its polit- 
ical candidates, headed by Henrik Ship- 
stead for senator and Magnus Johnson 
for governor. News-column conduct— 
as the campaign began against Repub- 
licans Frank B. Kellogg, running for 
senator, and Preus, for governor—re- 
verted to the style of the 1920 cam- 
paign. News stories touted Shipstead 
and Johnson daily. Kellogg and Preus 
were named only to be condemned, 
through supporters’ or reporters’ words. 

At a Kellogg rally, “The administra- 
tion bloc led applause, which . . . was 
audible in all parts of the armory... .” 
Between October 21 and November 5, 
just pricr to elections, there was a vir- 


14 Shimmons, op. cit., p. 89; Oswald Garrison 
Villard, “Newspaper With 6,000 Owners,” Nation, 
CXVI: 649 (June 6, 1923); Gaston in the Minne- 
sota Leader, Feb. 25, 1924, p. 4. 
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tual blackout of Republican news, while 
the Farmer-Labor story was bannered 
almost daily. Shipstead and two Farm- 
er-Labor congressmen won and John- 
son was barely defeated. 

The Star’s supporters believed it had 
exerted a real influence in the cam- 
paign. Its circulation was approximate- 
ly 50,000 during October and Novem- 
ber 1922. For two years it had spoken 
for farmers and labor, its increased cir- 
culation showing it had gained the con- 
fidence of thousands. “The Star’s in- 
fluence in the campaign was tremen- 
dous,” wrote one Nonpartisan League 
leader.*® 

Meanwhile, popularization begun un- 
der Gaston advanced rapidly. The front 
page moved toward new sensationalism 
through the summer of 1922. Makeup 
passed through brace, panel, inverted 
pyramid and circus systems. Bold, new 
type faces appeared, pictures were used 
more extensively, and the number of 
stories increased markedly. Scandal and 
crime got prominent front-page play, 
and during a pre-election lull the ban- 
ners On six consecutive publishing days 
were: 


3 BANDITS SENTENCED TO ‘PEN’ 


STILL EXPLODES, 6 UNCON- 
SCIOUS 


DRY AGENTS HELD AS_ BUR- 
GLARS 


Hoyt Picked to Oppose Scott [Baseball] 

Mays, M’Quillan Are Pitchers [Baseball] 

ARREST IN APPLE TREE MURDER 
16 


Promotion and popularization daily 
were becoming more necessary to the 
Star’s operation. Through 1922 the Star 
had been issuing promissory notes inter- 
mittently, and was still losing at the rate 
of at least $500 daily. The Nonpartisan 


%H. G. Teigan, ‘“‘Minnesota’s Political “Why’,” 
Labor Age, XII: 12 (Feb. 1923). 


6 Star, Oct. 3-7, Oct. 9, 1922. 
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Leader debt of $39,404 and interest 
were unpaid. Subsidiary groups of the 
Nonpartisan League had borrowed or 
were about to borrow another $20,000 
from the Star. The new year was to 
bring a great drive to sell more notes to 
keep the newspaper alive. The shaky 
financial condition of the Star had 
forced its managers to compromise 
their purpose to the extent of popular- 
izing heavily to get high circulation 
with which to attract new advertising. 
BUT NEW COMPROMISE OF THE 
Star’s cause was to come. It could wait 
no longer than the end of the 1922 
Farmer-Labor political campaign, to 
which it gave its biggest effort, to turn 
to appeasement of advertisers in mat- 
ters of editorial comment and news em- 
phasis. The advertisers’ boycott of the 
Star’s columns had been stronger than 
the determination and resources behind 
the Star." 

Editorially, it stuck to its farmer- 
labor guns through the 1923 Minnesota 
legislative session, but with restraint and 
little of the zeal of its younger days. 
The signed stories of the Star state- 
house writer attributed opinions to “la- 
bor bodies and progressive leaders” 
rather than stating such opinions as 
facts, as the stories had done during the 
1921 session. The reporter even found 
the Republican governor Preus “more 
or less progressive.” 

Although the legislature made no 
mark similar to that of 1921 in meas- 

“The boycott of which the Star complained 
early in its life was attested to by the following 
persons, who gave it as a principal cause of the 
Star’s death in interviews with or letters to the 
writer: Gaston, Leonard; R. D. Cramer and Wil- 
liam Mahoney, editors of labor papers in the 
Twin Cities when the Star was published; John T. 
Thompson, business manager and pub’isher of the 
Star from 1921 until its death; M. W. Thatcher 
and T. C. Groll, public accountants who cast up 
the Star’s books monthly; and half a dozen re- 
porters and employes of the Star. One of the last, 
Maurice Kroman, in charge of street sales, de- 


scribed to the writer a boycott of non-advertisers 
by Star employes in reciprocation. 
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ures designed to aid farmers and labor, 
the Star criticized far less than it had in 
1921. Editorial writers deserted govern- 
ment for such topics as “The Value of 
Good Books,” and “Lying Awake at 
Night.” On page one, where Gaston’s 
vigorous “Topics of the Day” once had 
been, now appeared “The Observer’s 
Column.” Said the Observer: 


. when you and I, neighbor, dis- 
agree . . . let’s agree to do so with mu- 
tual respect and kindly tolerance. It 
really doesn’t make any difference to 


either of us . . . what the other thinks. 
18 


Soon Edgar Guest’s column of po- 
etry was to be promoted by the Star as 
the “greatest of all” its new features. 

And immediate cash had to be 
found. Using its own columns, the Star 
offered readers “Development Notes” at 
8 percent interest, ostensibly to buy a 
$60,000 press needed to handle in- 
creased runs. Advertisements appeared 
daily for more than three months, and 
the $60,000 goal was oversubscribed. 

Through spring and early summer of 
1923, the Star kept its news columns 
free of bias, and its editorials more and 
more faintly echoed the Farmer-Labor 
party line. But when a special senato- 
rial election in July pitted the Farmer- 
Laborite Magnus Johnson against the 
Republican Preus, it reverted to the 
form shown in previous important elec- 
tions. Johnson got virtually all the 
Star's political news, and the Preus can- 
didacy was largely ignored. The report 
of the campaign, won by Johnson, was 
the Star’s final confession that in the 
pressure of immediate political ‘need it 
was not a free agent. 

In its program of retrenchment the 
Star by fall 1923 had shown its great- 
est change, perhaps, in its watering- 
down of editorial expression. It took 


‘8 Star, April 2, 1923, p. 1. 
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to complimenting rival newspapers that 
it had once reviled; argued fine points 
instead of attacking from broad or spe- 
cific assumptions; raised nice questions 
without answering them or taking a 
stand; and wondered about the honesty 
of Minneapolis school children. 

Forced to the milk-and-water edito- 
rial policy by its ever-worsening finan- 
cial position, the Star had paid neither 
principal nor interest since May on 
balances of some $25,000 owed for 
new machinery. Principal and interest 
on the $150,000 bond issue had gone 
unpaid since August 1, 1923. Promis- 
sory notes issued in 1922 were due, and 
the interest on the 1923 Development 
Notes—issued in the sum of about 
$200,000—was also payable. 

On August 21, 1923 it gave a $50,- 
000 first mortgage on its chattels to 
A. B. Frizzell, Minneapolis business- 
man, and a second mortgage on its real 
property to the Seaman Paper Com- 
pany. A balance of $21,163.76 plus in- 
terest went unpaid on the Seaman mort- 
gage after October 1. A second chattel 
mortgage for $66,000 was accepted by 
Frizzell in December, and was used to 
satisfy the first. Taxes of more than 
$6,000 had accrued or were to come 
due with the new year.® 

John T. Thompson, the Star business 
manager, had broken through the ad- 
vertising boycott of the principal de- 
partment stores and in the early fall of 
1923 their advertisements began ap- 
pearing in the Star. Of the 12 issues be- 
tween October 15 and 27, 46 percent 
—or 97.5 pages of the 210 pages print- 
ed—was advertising. Daily average paid 
circulation for the month of September 
was 60,095.2° This increase of more 


1 Seaman v. NW Pub. Co., Inventory and Ap- 
praisement, April 11, 1924; Receiver’s final ac- 
count, April 13, 1932; Leonard’s letter of Jan. 15, 
1930; Petition of Receiver of March 4, 1924. 

2 Star, Oct. 3, 1923, p. 2, statement of owner- 
ship, management and circulation. 
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than 10,000 circulation in a year, plus 
increased advertising, represented the 
paper’s return from its promotion pro- 
gram, popularization, sensationalizing 
“dress” and watered-down editorial 
comment. But daily money losses did 
not drop appreciably below $500. 


¥@ FACED WITH STAGGERING DEBT, THE 
directors of the Northwest Publishing 
Company in late 1923 split suddenly 
into two warring factions. A majority 
accused Van Lear and Thompson of 
high extravagance in operating the Star, 
while Van Lear said the charges were 
“reckless and absurd . . . and designed 
for the purpose of obtaining control of 
this publication by Mr. [Arthur] Town- 
ley.” #2 

In early February 1924 the Seaman 
Paper Company gave up hope that the 
Star might pay off its mortgage. It 
brought court action on Feb. 8, 1924 
to place the Star in receivership. The 
court appointed a receiver and on 
March 31 ordered that the Star be sold. 
Frizzell, Thompson and Van Lear 
bought it for $150,000 plus assumption 
of secured debts and unexpired paid 
subscriptions. 


Appraisers assessed the Star’s worth 
at receivership, three and one-half 
years after its beginning, as follows: 


Real estate 

Mechanical equipment, 
furniture 

Supplies on hand after 
issue of Star for this 
date (April 11, 1924). 

Circulation list and good 


3,077.06 


*1 Minnesota Leader, Feb. 25, 1924, p. 4; Hen- 
nepin County, Minn., district court file No. 
222123, F. D. McMillen et al. v. Thomas Van 
Lear and John Thompson, Feb. 8, 1924, Com- 
plaint et seq.; Star, Jan. 25, 1924, p. 16. 

2 Seaman v. NW Pub. Co., Inventory and Ap- 
praisement, April 11, 1924. 
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Debts of Nonpartisan League origin to 
the Star, totalling $59,927.76, were not 
included among assets. 

The company’s debts were: 


Debts assumed by new company: 

First mortgage gold 
bonds 

Second mortgage on 
building 

Accrued interest on 
secured debts 

Taxes 

Chattel mortgage on 
machinery, equipment. 

City carriers’ bonds 

Balance on contracts for 
machinery, equipment 
and loans 

Unexpired subscriptions. . 


12,786.26 
7,667.66 


67,427.19 


60,842.55 
57,674.26 


$381,641.59 
Unsecured debts (not as- 
sumed by new company): 
Commissions to solicitors $ 4,981.93 
Accounts payable 34,199.74 
To noteholders 182,988.66 


$222,170.33 


$603,811.92 28 


There were 909 noteholders—farm- 
ers, workers and unions—and 310 of 
these were among the 6,860 stockhold- 
ers. Eventually, Leonard and Albert 
Dollenmayer, the receiver, allowed 952 
unsecured claims of creditors, totalling 
$217,077.51, and paid off some 90 per- 
cent of these claims by the end of the 
receivership in 1932.74 

Only a month after sale of the Star 
its name was changed to the Minne- 
apolis Daily Star, with John T. Thomp- 
son as publisher. He operated the news- 
paper until 1935, when it was sold and 
John Cowles became president. After a 
succession of mergers and name 


3 Ibid., Receiver’s final account, April 13, 1932; 
Leonard’s letter of Jan. 15, 1930. 

** Ibid., Petition of George B. Leonard for at- 
torney’s fees. 
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changes, the title of the newspaper set- 
tled at the Minneapolis Star, its name 
at present. Thompson is _publisher- 
emeritus. 

The Minnesota Daily Star had built 
its total sale to 67,000 copies per day 
by the time the receivership began. 
With each year, advertising increased, 
until the total for 1923 reached 4,358,- 
017 lines.?® Despite the steady advertis- 
ing advance evident from year to year, 
however, the Star never approached the 
break-even point. 

It achieved its greatest advertising 
and circulation volumes at the forfeit- 
ure of a great deal of the cause for 
which the Star stood, and at the sacri- 
fice of almost all its fighting spirit. Yet 
these concessions to advertisers, irrec- 
oncilably hostile to drastic economic 
and political change in the name of the 
people, were not enough to keep the 
Star alive. 

George Leonard took up the arduous 
job of attorney for the receiver because 
to him, as a leading liberal, saving the 
Star from bankruptcy and the farmer- 
labor cause “from loss of face was a 
great challenge.” Thus the people’s 
press, backed by a great force of loy- 
alty and support from a reform move- 
ment, ended in defeat so complete that 
all that could be salvaged was face and 
payment of most of its debts. 


% Editor & Publisher, LV1:36 (Feb. 23, 1924). 
76 Writer’s interviews with Leonard of Feb. 9 
and June 1, 1950. 
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Thompson said that the Minnesota 
Daily Star “had no business support to 
amount to anything,” and convincing 
advertisers and the people that the Min- 
neapolis Daily Star was not, as its pred- 
ecessor had been, “subject to the views 
of the Nonpartisan League and labor,” 
was necessary to make the Star prof- 
itable.?7 

The extent to which divorcing the 
newspaper from the Nonpartisan 
League and labor was effective in mak- 
ing the Minneapolis Daily Star a pay- 
ing proposition is demonstrated by ad- 
vertising linages following change of 
ownership: 


Year 

1923 (Minnesota Star) 
1924 (Minneapolis Star) 
1925 ” = 
1926 ai “ti 
1927 ti 


Linage 
4,358,017 
4,538.455 
5,207,321 
5,673,842 
5,842,731 28 


At some point in volume attained be- 
tween 1924 and 1928 the Star became 
a profitable business. Its new owners, 
who paid the receiver $50,000 of the 
agreed $150,000 at purchase date, by 
Oct. 22, 1928 had paid off their note 
for the remaining $100,000.” 


27 Writer’s interview with Thompson of June 22, 
1950. Thompson said also that the paper had to 
be made a “local product,” identified more with 
Minneapolis than with Minnesota, in order to be- 
come profitable; also that multiple ownership had 
to be done away with. 

28 Editor & Publisher, LV11:18 (Jan. 23, 1926); 
Ibid., LX:10 (Jan. 21, 1928). 

29 Seaman v. NW Pub. Co., Petition and order, 
Petition dated Oct. 22, 1928. 





“I know intimately a paper where the publisher sits in on election night 
and keeps right beside the slide-rule boys who are adding up the score. 
And he gives the word when to make a commitment, when the headline 
says ‘X’ is elected. In 1916 he waited to hear from California and his was 
the only paper in our region that didn’t elect Hughes. It took a lot of cour- 
age to come out the morning after election with the head, ‘Election in 
Doubt,’ when the competition gave them a positive story—‘Hughes Wins.’ 
But it has paid off in all the years since.”—Louis M. Lyons at 14th An- 
nual Editors’ Conference, Stanford University. 











Stumping the Country: 
"Rules of the Road," 1896 


BY RALPH M. GOLDMAN 


This document, discovered by the contributor among the Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan Papers, was too good to stay buried. It 
reveals the humor of correspondents covering a_ presidential 
campaign. Dr. Goldman holds a Ph.D. in political science from 
Chicago and has contributed to the Public Opinion Quarterly. 





> THE 1896 PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 
was a veritable civil war of words and 
ideas. The terminology was not unlike 
that of a certain East-West ideological 
war going on today. William McKinley 
and bloated capitalists were the villains 
of the campaign cartoons of the Demo- 
cratic and the free silver press. National 
Committee Chairman Mark Hanna was 
the scoundrel manipulating the Mc- 
Kinley puppet, with an assist from John 
Bull, all three foisting the Gold Stand- 
ard upon the weak and the down- 
trodden. 

All in all, it was a nasty and tough 
campaign. Hanna spent such millions 
as had never been spent before and 
flooded the country with “sound money” 
literature and speakers. Bryan countered 
by setting an all-time (up to 1896) 
record for travel, stumping the country 
over 18,000 railroad miles through 29 
States and talking directly to more than 
5,000,000 persons. 

Then as now, the lowly press corres- 
pondent was part of the candidate’s 
entourage. Cut-throat competitors 
thrown together thus soon found them- 
selves, then as now, bound together by 
mutual esteem and plain misery. 


The Bryan correspondents left the 
following “Rules of the Road” for pos- 
terity. (Attention correspondents on 
campaign trains! All you need change 
are dates and names.) 


RULES OF THE ROAD 


Adopted by the Amalgamated Society of 
the United-Associated Newspaper Corres- 
pondents, Travelling with William J. Bryan, 
Approved by the Candidate. October, 1896. 


PLATFORM 


Equal rights for all. Special Privileges 
to None. File early and not too often. 


ARTICLES OF ASSOCIATION 


Any newspaper or press correspondent 
on presenting satisfactory credentials that 
he is a good fellow, shall be entitled to 
admission to this Society. Bores shall not 
be eligible for membership. Correspond- 
ents with a past shall be admitted on pro- 
bation only. Religion and politics, being 
subjects on which intelligent men cannot 
differ, their discussion is prohibited. Any 
person undertaking to give his views on 
the financial issue shall be compelled to 
listen to the speeches of William J. Bryan. 
Any person showing symptoms of talking 
tariff shall be compelled to read the 
speeches of William McKinley. Shop talk, 
including reminiscences of great men gone 
to grass, shall be barred. The statute of 
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limitations shall run against personal rec- 
ollection of the Andrew Jackson cam- 
paign. Correspondents who may join this 
party fresh from the camp of the enemy 
shall agree to conclude their stories of 
“My Advice to Mark Hanna,” and “What 
McKinley Told Me Confidentially” in the 
last chapter. Reciprocally, the correspond- 
ents who have been in the camp of the 
Highland Chieftain covenant to lay on the 
top shelf their tales of “How I Predicted 
Bryan’s Nomination,” and “What Me and 
Bryan Think of Our Campaign.” 


WORKING HOURS 


Nature requiring a certain amount of 
rest for the recuperation of the faculties, 
twenty-one hours is fixed as a working 
day for the members of this party. To in- 
sure the enforcement of this regulation the 
Associated Correspondents agree that no 
record shall be made of speech, reception, 
bon-fire, salute, or any other occurrence 
between the hours of 1:30 a.m. and 4:30 
a.m. No walking delegate shall have power 
to abrogate this regulation. 


HOLIDAYS 


The fifty-third Sunday of the year shall 
be observed as a general holiday. On that 
day all telegraph wires shall be cut. 


HOME OFFICES 


Home offices shall be treated with the 
consideration due their isolated position, 
and a chain of communication shall be 
kept up which will insure hearing from 
the cashier once in a while. Inquiries from 
news editors regarding lost dispatches, re- 
minders that the Sunday paper goes to 
press yesterday afternoon, and requests to 
interview Bryan on the charge that he 
robber his grandmother’s orchard, shall be 
answered by letter the day after the elec- 
tion. 


PROFESSIONAL DIGNITY 


Dr. William Shaw Bowen [New York 
World] shall furnish this party with the 
professional dignity which may be neces- 
sary to give it proper standing in the com- 
munities visited, and when absent he shall 
leave a sufficient amount of this profes- 
sional dignity with the porters of the car. 
To Mr. Charles Pepper [New York Her- 
old) shall be delegated the duty of being 
disagreeable when the occasion demands 
it. 
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COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS 


The members of this Society shall form 
themselves into a flying wedge for the pur- 
pose of securing to the stenographers of 
the press associations place on the box of 
the carriage or in the speaker’s stand. 
They shall hold themselves in readiness at 
all times to rescue the stenographers from 
the mob, and bring them back in safety to 
the train before it reaches a speed of sixty 
miles an hour. Robert F. Rose [Associated 
Press} and C. F. H. Pagan [United Press] 
shall, in their capacity as stenographers, 
serve also as private pugilists in waiting to 
the Highland Chieftain. In case Mr. Bryan 
shall say anything new, the stenographer 
or correspondent making the discovery 
shall not be entitled to consider it a “beat,” 
a “scoop” or an “exclusive,” but shall 
make it known to the other members of 
this Society on the basis of share and 
share alike. 


SELF DEFENSE 

Weekly assessments shall be levied and 
a sinking fund created, out of which shall 
be paid the legal and other expenses of 
any member who may be arrested for 
slaughtering policemen, local reception 
committeemen, or hack drivers. No plea of 
emotional insanity shall be entered, but de- 
fense shall be made on the ground of justi- 
fiable homicide. 


ACCIDENTS 

A census shall be taken daily to prevent 
the lapsing of life insurance and accident 
policies. In case of accident to the train 
the surviving members shall give prefer- 
ence in the filing of dispatches to the jour- 
nals represented by their late associates. A 
standing committee shall be named to wait 
on train engineers and convince them that 
it is better to make a record of travelling 
twenty miles an hour around curves on 
old road beds in safety, than to make a 
record of seventy-nine miles an hour and 
not get there. 


PROPERTY IN COMMON 


For reasons incident to lightening rail- 
road travelling, all goods, wearing apparel, 
fresh linen, collar buttons, cuffs, neck-ties, 
handkerchiefs, gloves, scarf-pins, pajamas, 
etc., shall be held in trust, regardless of 
individual ownership. The lavatories, soap, 
towels, hair brushes, etc., shall be used in 
common. The right of private property 
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shall be recognized in tooth brushes and 
one pair of trousers. Suspenders do not go 
with the trousers. The belongings of any 
new member of the party shall be distrib- 
uted equally among the old members, the 
late owner being entitled to retain one 
clean shirt. If an embroidered night-shirt 
be found in his possession, lots shall be 
drawn for it, but in no case shall the late 
owner be permitted to take part in the 
drawing. Mr. Oulahan’s [chief of the Unit- 
ed Press detail] safety lawn mower shall 
be used for shaving purposes when not 
employed in mowing prairie grass or cut- 
ting policemen’s throats. 


TRAIN APARTMENTS 


Sleeping apartments on the train shall 
be assigned to new comers as follows: 
First night, in the engine cab; second 
night, mattress on the front platform; third 
night, roof garden; fourth night, mattress 
on floor inside of car; fifth night, divided 
half of single lower berth; sixth night, 
single upper berth. This assignment subject 
to convenience of local reception commit- 
teemen. If the new comer can show that 
he has not been enjoying home comforts 
within a month, or has not had good room 
with bath in a first-class hotel since the 
campaign opened, this arrangement may 
be modified so as to give him a divided 
half of single lower berth, not earlier than 
the third night out. 


CREATURE COMFORTS 


All members of this party shall be en- 
titled to three triangular meals a day, sub- 
ject to appetites of local reception com- 
mitteemen. Sandwiches from railway eat- 
ing houses shall be used as mortars for the 
cannon from which salutes are fired. Cam- 
paign cigars shall be smoked only on the 
open prairies. 


LOCAL RECEPTION COMMITTEES 


The local reception committee, having 
become a part of American political insti- 
tutions, the same consideration shall be 
given it that is accorded other necessary 
evils. The names of all the members of 
such committees shall be taken down as a 
guarantee of good faith and filed in the 
patent office reports along with the offices 
they want. The names of the original Bry- 
an men shall be taken down twice and 
filed in the National Museum. The mem- 
bers of this Society agree to hospitably 
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welcome the local reception committees 
whenever they board the train, to explain 
that the story of the Highland Chieftain 
wanting rest is an invention of the enemy, 
to at all times assist in forcing the door of 
his stateroom and giving them and their 
friends personal introductions; to give con- 
tinuous exhibitions of the men who write 
“pieces for the papers” at work (under 
difficulties); to listen with six per cent in- 
terest to the political complications of Wa- 
hoo township and Cornshuck Cross Roads; 
to see that John Jones’ name is spelled 
right in the Squashville Trumpet of Fame; 
to explain that the cars ahead and the cars 
behind are meant for ballast and not for 
occupancy; to do these and all other things 
which penance for sins past and yet to be 
committed require to be done. 


STRAW VOTES 


To discourage the straw vote fiend, the 
poll of the correspondents shall be report- 
ed as follows: 

To supporters of Bryan— 

McKinley and Hobart . . . 16 
Bryan and Sewall. . . . . 1 

To supporters of McKinley— 

Bryan and Sewall. . . . . 16 
McKinley and Hobart . . . 1 


PRETTY GIRLS 


The privileges of showing proper cour- 
tesies to the pretty girls who may be en- 
countered on this trip shall be exercised 
by the members of this party who are set- 
tled men of families (left behind). They 
shall serve as a flower and fruit committee 
and shall be free to exercise their preroga- 
tives in their own way, without interfer- 
ence or suggestion. The young and inex- 
perienced members of this party, who 
have not reached the dignity of being fam- 
ily men, shall be permitted to distribute 
Bryan buttons among the women who 
have passed a certain age and the men 
who voted for Andrew Jackson. This per- 
mission subject to good behavior. 


LOST PROPERTY 


Any baggage miraculously recovered 
shall be shared in common. When the 
cruel war is over Mr. Oulihan shall be 
permitted to tell Mr. Creelman [James 
Creelman, then of New York World] the 
“Story of My Lost Baggage.” Mr. Creel- 
man shall be allowed to recite to Mr. 
Browne [Herbert J. Browne of New York 
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Journal] the “Experience of a Smuggled 
Satchel”; Mr. Hutchens shall exercise the 
privilege of recounting to Mr. Rose the 
“Adventure of My Missing Laundry,” and 
all members of this party shall contribute 
to a symposium their recollections of “The 
Borrowed Shirt, or the Fruitless Chase by 
the Sheriff of Ohio County, W. Va.” 


LITERARY STYLE 

For the purpose of raising the standard 
of newspaper English, as she is wrote, cer- 
tain general rules shall be observed in the 
construction of dispatches, to wit: 

Local Color—Local coloring may be 
used in descriptions as follows: By corres- 
pondents of the opposition press, blood 
red. By friendly injuns, silver white. By 
Gold Standard organs, yellow. 

Natural Scenery—Surveys of natural 
scenery shall be taken only by landscape 
gardeners. 

October Tints—October sunsets, sun- 
rises, skies, clouds, mists, russet brown and 
sere and yellow leaves, shall be used spar- 
ingly for the reason that October comes 
once a year, while presidential campaigns 
are quadrennial events. No correspondent 
shall be permitted to describe the “soulful 
sadness of the October season,” unless he 
can show that his is really a soulful sad- 
ness and not the cravings of an empty 
stomach. The test shall be evidence that 
he is a poet, and satisfactory evidence of 
being a poet shall be the original mss. of 
not less than 16 rejected poems to 1 ac- 
cepted. 

Index Expurgatoris—“Surging human 
billows,” “Tumultuous Seas of Human 
Faces,” “Acres of Heaven-lit Counte- 
nances,” “Yellow Pumpkins in Fat Har- 
vest Fields” (pumpkins always being yel- 
low except when they are green), “Patches 
of moonlight,” “Potato patches,” “Ides of 
November,” “Man of destiny,” “Twilight 
gloaming.” 

Vested Rights—By virtue of original 
discovery Mr. Richard Oulahan shall have 
the exclusive privilege of describing “six- 
teen little maids in white and one in yel- 
low,” “sixteen young ladies in white, with 
starry crowns, and one in yellow,” “sixteen 
cavaliers on sixteen white horses and one 
cavalier on one yellow (dun-colored) 
horse,” “sixteen white roses and one yel- 
low rose, presented by the ladies of Oska- 
loosa, Iowa.” 
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“Sempiternal Murmur of Niagara”—A. 
Maurice Low (Boston Globe) 

“Elemental Forces”—Julian Hawthorne 
(New York Journal) 

“D——n”—Alfred Henry Lewis (New 
York Journal) 

“Triple Nominee”—Robert F. Rose (As- 
sociated Press chief) 

“Snow storm and dead leaves” in Can- 
ton, Ohio, alternating with “sighing 
of prairie winds” in Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka—James Creelman (New York 
World) 

“We've got ’em licked—Yip, yip, yo- 
hoo”—Herbert J. Browne (New York 
Journal) 

“Mr. Bryan said:"—C. F. H. Pagan 
(United Press, N. Y. office) 

“Supreme Crisis”——Charles 
(New York Herald) 

“Our opponents tell us”—W. J. Bryan 
(Democratic nominee) 

“Call that a crowd? Humph!”—William 
Shaw Bowen (New York World) 

“Good folks, go home, and we will 
maintain the parity between sleep and 
waking”—Irwin Thomas (New York 
Journal) 

“The two bills’*—A. E. Hunt (Associ- 
ated Press, Philadelphia office) 

“Mr. Bryan rose early’—James Faulk- 
ner (Cincinnati Enquirer) 

“Red Hook, of Memory dear”—M. J. 
Hutchens, Jr. (New York World) 

Dispute between Julian Hawthorne, 

James Creelman and Charles Pepper as to 
prior rights in “Rifts of Chicago Sunlight 
breaking through the inky clouds,” “Cres- 
cent Moon in the West,” and “White frost 
gleaming in the early dawn,” shall be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 


Pepper 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

The following persons, politicians by 
trade but under proper training capable of 
better things, having shown themselves 
good fellows shall be held in esteem, and 
as a token of esteem shall be elected hon- 
orary members of this Society: 

Private John Allen of Mississippi, 

Josephus Daniels of North Carolina, 

Benton McMillin of Tennessee, 

John T. McGraw of West Virginia, 

W. S. Cantrell of Illinois, 

C. A. Walsh of Iowa, 

John C. Dahlman of Nebraska, and 

John W. Tomlinson of Alabama. 














The Charleston Daily Courier: 
Standard-Bearer of Confederacy 


BY HENRY THOMPSON MALONE 


This paper was notable for its loyalty to President Davis and its 
remarkable editorial restraint. The author of this article recently 
received his Ph.D. in history from Emory University, with a 
minor in journalism. He is now a member of the faculty of the 
Atlanta Division of the University of Georgia. 





DEFYING ITS COMPETITION—AND 
sometimes even common sense—the 
Charleston Daily Courier supported 
Jefferson Davis with a remarkable en- 
thusiasm during the war-torn years 
from 1861 to 1865. 

When the presidency of Abraham 
Lincoln was assured late in 1860 both 
the Charleston Courier and the Charles- 
ton Mercury favored secession. While 
both papers remained loyal Southerners 
throughout the war period, complete 
editorial unanimity lasted no longer 
than the organization of the Confeder- 
acy at Montgomery early in 1861. Un- 
der the leadership of the fiery states- 
righter Robert Barnwell Rhett, the 
Mercury launched its now-famous cam- 
paign against the federalist regime of 
Jefferson Davis, an opposition which 
mounted in fury with each crisis in the 
Confederacy. In sharp contrast to such 
criticism, the Charleston Courier main- 
tained a largely consistent support of 
the Southern president. Even as late as 
February 1865, when Federal troops 
were almost within Charleston’s city 
limits, Jefferson Davis could have 
found praise for his administration in 
the pages of the Charleston Daily Cour- 
ier. Such was the remarkable editorial 


loyalty of one South Carolina newspa- 
per to the Southern Confederacy. 

In 1861 the Charleston Daily Cour- 
ier! was the oldest of the daily papers 
in the Carolinas? and the most conser- 
vative journal in South Carolina.* Its 
long and distinguished career extended 
back to 1803. Although various persons 
served on the Courier during its early 
years, the principal figure was Aaron 
S. Willington, who served in various 
owner-editor capacities until his death. 
The most prominent journalists associ- 
ated with Willington were William S. 
King, Richard Yeadon and Thomas Y. 
Simons; and it was Yeadon and Simons 
who after the death of the senior part- 
ner in 1862 piloted the paper through 
the remainder of the war for Southern 
independence.* 


} Published daily, tri-weekly, and weekly during 
the period 1860-1865 by A. S. Willington & Co., 
Charleston, S. C. Files used for this study were 
those of the daily, available on microfilm (a copy 
of original files in the Library of Congress) at 
Emory University. Dated references hereafter, un- 
less otherwise indicated, are to the Charleston 
Daily Courier. 

2S. Frank Logan, “Francis Warrington Daw- 
son,”” unpublished Master’s thesis, Duke Wniver- 
sity, 1942, p. 80. 

§ Lillian Kibler, Benjamin F. Perry: South Car- 
olina Unionist (Durham, N. C., 1946), p. 325; 
Charles E. Cauthen, South Carolina Goes to War 
1860-1865 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1950), p. 33. 

‘William L. King, The Newspaper Press of 
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The Charleston Daily Courier was 
among the many Southern papers which 
reflected a feeling of apprehension over 
the prospect of a Lincoln victory in 
1860, and which advocated some form 
of direct and positive action in that 
event. As early as August 20, 1860 the 
Courier urged the Southern states to 
meet in convention and “present to the 
North the alternative of a new and sat- 
isfactory understanding of our political 
compact, or a dissolution of the 
Union.” *® After the election of Lincoln 
in November 1860, the Courier held 
that 


the election of a sectional President, on 
grounds of political and fanatical hostil- 
ity to the Constitutional rights and cher- 
ished domestic institutions of the South 
[would be] properly and ) tenteaany the 
knell of the Union. 


When the Ordinance of Secession was 
announced by the South Carolina Con- 
vention on December 12, 1860, the 
Courier was enthusiastic: “All Hail to 


Charleston, S. C. (Charleston, 1882), pp. 90 ff.; 


J. N. Cardozo, Reminiscences of Charleston 
(Charleston, 1866), p. 32; Kibler, Perry, p. 269; 
Logan, “Dawson,” pp. 80-7; obituary article on 
A. S. Willington, Charleston Daily Courier, Feb. 
3, 1862; George F. Mellen, “New England Edi- 
tors in the South,” in Edwin H. Ford, ed., Se- 
lected Readings in the History of American Jour- 
nalism (University of Minnesota, 1939), pp. 
234—47; David D. Wallace, “Richard Yeadon,” in 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 
1936), Vol. XX, p. 602; William L. T. Crocker, 
“Richard Yeadon,” unpublished Master’s thesis, 
University of South Carolina, 1927, passim; and 
Arney R. Childs, ed., The Private Journal of 
Henry William Ravenel, 1859-1887 (Columbia 
1947), p. 32. 


5 Quoted in Kibler, Perry, p. 325. Something 
of Editor Yeadon’s feelings on secession are re- 
vealed in the following excerpt from the journal 
of Henry W. Ravenel, dated Oct. 25, 1860: 

Mr. Yeadon & I had a long conversation on 
political affairs. He thinks the prospects of a 
Southern confederacy are hurrying on to cer- 
tainty. He opposes the separate action of our 
state in seceding alone, but thinks in case of 
Lincoln’s election, that several of the other 
Southern States will be ready for disunion. 


Childs, ed., Journal of Ravenel, p. 32. 


*From a review of its stand on secession, in 
the Courier’s editorial columns, Feb. 3, 1862. 
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our noble Representatives! All Hail to 
the sovereignty of South Carolina!” ? 

When the representatives of the se- 
ceding states met in Montgomery dur- 
ing February 1861, the Charleston 
Daily Courier expressed its confidence 
in the “Congress of the South,” and 
urged the immediate formation of a 
central agency of government, whose 
members should not stay in office long- 
er than two years. The editors felt that 
the time was inopportune for bickering 
over constitutional points, and suggest- 
ed that a more permanent organization 
could be achieved at a later date.* 

On February 11 enthusiastic head- 
lines in the Courier announced: 


The Southern Confederacy Inaugurated! 
A Constitution Adopted! 

Great Unanimity Prevails, 
HONORABLE JEFFERSON DAVIS 
(of Mississippi) 

Elected President 
A long dispatch gave details of the 
great event, and another quoted the 
new constitution. In a leading editorial, 
the editors of the Courier expressed 
“cordial approval” of the new provi- 
sional government. They believed Jef- 
ferson Davis a fine choice, and guessed 
that had there been a popular vote for 
the office, Davis probably would have 
won. The new president, the paper 
Stated, seemed to possess eminent mili- 
tary and civilian qualifications, and 

should make a great leader.°® 

In the week that followed, the Cour- 
ier seemed pleased by the news dis- 
patches from Montgomery. It uttered 
high praise for the work of the Con- 
federate Congress, stating that it had 
“gone to work with an energy and de- 
termination worthy of the highest admi- 
ration. . . .”1° It reflected that “the 


7 Dec. 21, 1860. 
5 Feb. 4, 1861. 

* Feb. 11, 1861. 
1 Feb. 13, 1861. 
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election of Jefferson Davis and A. H. 
Stephens, gives general satisfaction.” ** 
When Davis was inaugurated, the Cour- 
ier became unusually profuse in its 
praise. “Extra slips” were issued an- 
nouncing the “joyful tidings,” while the 
Courier’s account of the inaugural was 
headlined, “Hail to the Chief!” On the 
inaugural address, the editors wrote: 


In its modest and manly tone, and in 
its patriotic appreciation of the great 
duties and responsibilities of the high 
office assumed, this address may chal- 
lenge comparison with the best in- 
stances recorded in American History. 


The Courier concluded proudly, “never 
has a Chief Executive been more 
worthy in his previous record than in 
this memorable instance.” !? 

A few days later, on February 23, 
1861, the Courier took cognizance of 
its place in the new order by amending 
the place-name on its masthead to read: 
“CHARLESTON. S. C., CONFEDER- 
ATE STATES OF AMERICA.”** 
During the weeks and months that fol- 
lowed, the Courier remained loyal to its 
government and especially to Jefferson 
Davis. From other sources, however, 
particularly the Charleston Mercury 
and the Richmond Examiner, the ad- 
ministration was exposed to continual 
press fire. 

Robert Barnwell Rhett, editor of the 
Mercury, was from time to time a 
member of Congress, and from this 
vantage point he worked against Davis 
in Richmond, and wrote against him in 
Charleston. The Courier, however, fol- 
lowed a more conservative policy, sup- 
porting Davis and the Confederate gov- 
ernment on the basis that while there 
were some bad features, it would be 
better to continue as established until 


1 Feb. 18, 1861. 
2 Feb. 19, 1861. 
% Feb. 23, 1861. 
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peace could be achieved. Furthermore, 
it is probable that this opposition in the 
Charleston press represented another 
phase of the long-standing rivalry be- 
tween the unionist Yeadon and the 
states-righter Rhett.’* Eventually, the 
Courier’s influence prevailed in South 
Carolina, and under this leadership the 
state swung into a fairly consistent sup- 
port of the war effort.’ 


@ aS THE WAR FOR SOUTHERN INDE- 
pendence entered its third year, the 
Charleston Daily Courier continued its 
support of President Davis and of most 
Confederate military leaders, although 
the editors?® had less approval of cer- 
tain executive departments. During the 
dark months of July and August 1863, 
following the serious military defeats at 
Vicksburg and Gettysburg, the Courier 
continued to support the cause to which 
it was dedicated by emphasizing the en- 
couraging prospects for the future and 
belittling the present dangers. On July 
7, for example, the Courier’s leading 
editorial expressed a supreme confi- 
dence in the successful outcome of 
General Lee’s “grand campaign of in- 
vasion” into Pennsylvania. It boldly as- 
serted that the “whole north is wild 
with terror, and . . . panic,” and re- 
marked that the South awaited “with 
expectant and confident heart the un- 
folding and execution of those masterly 
plans the greatest living General aims 
to accomplish by carrying the war into 


“E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States 
of America, 1861-1865 (Baton Rouge, 1950), p. 
502; Harrison A. Trexler, “The Davis Adminis- 
tration and the Richmond Press,” Journal of 
Southern History, XVI:177-95 (May 1950); 
Laura A. White, Robert Barnwell Rhett, Father 
of Secession (New York, 1931), pp. 191-209; 
Cauthen, South Carolina Goes to War, pp. 201- 
16. 

48 White, Rheti, pp. 218-19. 

%6'Yeadon by this time was the senior editor, 
and Simons probably the chief editor. See obitu- 
ary on Willington, Charleston Daily Courier, 
Feb. 3, 1862; King, Press of Charleston, p. 127; 
and Childs, ed., Journal of Ravenel, p. 346. 
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Africa.”’7 On the following day the 
Courier discussed “a battle at Gettys- 
burg.” Basing its decisions on early dis- 
patches from Pennsylvania, some of 
which had come through Northern 
newspapers, the Courier felt that “our 
arms were crowned with a signal vic- 
tory.” 38 

Meanwhile, disquieting news was be- 
ginning to trickle in from the West. The 
Courier reported in its news columns 
July 8 that the “mail carrier has just 
arrived and states positively that Vicks- 
burg has fallen.”'® On the following 
day, the fall of Vicksburg was officially 
confirmed in the newspaper’s columns. 
Even then, the sanguine and somewhat 
unrealistic Courier was not discour- 
aged: 


We await fuller details before offering 
some remarks on the fall and fate of 
Vicksburg. It is not proper or prudent 
to underrate the achievements of our 
foe, but we may safely and confidently 


say that the relative and strategic value 

of Vicksburg, and the importance of re- 

taining it at all hazards, have been in a 

great proportion lessened by late events 

in that section.?° 

Far more serious from the Courier’s 
viewpoint were the Federal attacks on 
the defenses around Charleston Harbor 
which began July 10, 1863. Except for 
an abortive attack on Fort Sumter by a 
squadron of Federal iron-clads in April 
1863, there had been no enemy demon- 
stration of any consequence against the 
Charleston area since June 16, 1862. 
Under the leadership of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Quincy A. Gillmore, the Union 
forces began in mid-1863 a definite 
program to capture the Confederate 
batteries on the various islands in the 
Charleston Harbor, to reduce and take 


July 7, 1863. 
%* July 8, 1863. 
19 [bid. 

2 July 9, 1863. 
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Fort Sumter, and to force the surrender 
of the city.2! When the siege began 
July 10, the Courier in two long edito- 
rials warned its readers of the dangers 
they faced. Reminding Charlestonians 
of the repulse which the Federals had 
suffered in the previous April, the paper 
called upon the citizens to rally again to 
the city’s defense. A special plea was 
made to planters to respond willingly 
and generously to the call for slaves to 
help in building and manning defenses. 
Those who refused, said the Courier, 
would be considered “enemies of state 
and country.” 2? 

Three days later, when the full force 
of the Union attack began to be real- 
ized in Charleston, the Courier’s editors 
apparently were still confident of even- 
tual victory. News columns in the paper 
contained eye-witness and hearsay ac- 
counts of various battles, while edito- 
rials applauded the efforts of the de- 
fenders, congratulated the visitors who 
were “pouring into our glorious old 
city” to help feed and defend Charles- 
ton, warned “shirkers and skulkers” to 
depart immediately, and bragged of the 
city’s ability to defend itself: 


The city stands, and the events of 
three days of desperate and deliberately 
planned attack and assault has con- 
vinced, we think, even those most in- 
clined to despondency, that the City will 
stand if her sons do their duty.?8 


But the news and editorials of the 
following day indicated that the situa- 
tion had worsened. The Courier saw 
the city in “imminent peril,” and sug- 
gested measures that might be taken to 


2t Excellent sources for the siege of Charleston 
are War of the Rebellion. Official Records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, vol. 
XXVIII, pts. 1, 2; vol. XXV, pts. 1, 2; and vol. 
LIII, supplement; Samuel Jones, The Siege of 
Charleston (New York, 1911); and John John- 
ston, The Defense of Charleston Harbor, 1863— 
1865 (Charleston, 1890). 

*2 July 10, 1863. 

3 July 13, 1863. 
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dislodge the enemy from certain newly 
won positions in the harbor. The prin- 
cipal suggestion was that “ram-fighting” 
be commenced. But the paper was still 
loyal to its government and to Confed- 
erate leadership, as this typical com- 
ment reveals: “We mean not to cen- 
sure our military authorities, or to dic- 
tate or embarrass their movements. 
Instead, our purpose is to aid and en- 
courage them.” 4 


As for the events on other fronts, 
the Courier reported that the authori- 
ties at Richmond were releasing little 
information. The editors issued a blis- 
tering comment upon the censorship in 
the War Department which they 
thought existed, and, at the same time, 
gave an interesting statement of their 
own editorial policy and journalistic 
methods during war-time conditions: 


Is the War Department, and are the 
military authorities . . . right when they 
act upon the postulate that the public 
cannot safely be trusted with bad news, 
but should be treated like children, and 
dosed and humored accordingly? We 
pray that to those who have found fault 
with us for creating alarms in the pub- 
lic by publishing evil news, this may be 
a warning, and that they will do us the 
justice to remember that we have never, 
to our best recollection, published any- 
thing derived from our special sources 
of information, maintained as they are 
at great expense and with great care, 
which has not turned out to be substan- 
tially true. It is our interest as well as 
our business to obtain and give facts. 
We believe it also to be our duty, even 


though the facts are disagreeable.?5 


* July 14, 1863; Jones, Siege of Charleston, pp. 
212 ff. The Courier exhorted its readers to “‘stand 
ready” with such morbid appeals as this: 


Let us . . . bid destruction and extermina- 
tion welcome, sooner than succumb to Yankee 
dominion and all its nameless enormities; and, 
if Charleston must fall, let her, although in 
ruins, yet live as the most glorious monument 
in self-defense, ever recorded in history, cov- 
ering her defenders with immortal glory, and 
her Vandal conquerors with undying infamy. 
July 14, 1863. 

3 July 11, 1863. 
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The Courier lamented also the lack of 
published casualty lists from Richmond. 
Seemingly in desperation, but certainly 
with an eye for the human side of the 
news, the paper called on friends to 
submit information from “their own 
knowledge or observation” concerning 
events of “battle or skirmishes or ad- 
venture.” 26 


@ IN MID-JULY OF 1863 THE COURIER 
recapitulated gloomy news from East 
and West. Included was the information 
that Lee had fallen back from Pennsyl- 
vania; that in Tennessee Bragg had 
“retired from_a strongly fortified posi- 
tion”; that Vicksburg had surren- 
dered to Grant; and that Charleston 
was seriously menaced by the enemy. 
Yet, in line with its previous policy, the 
paper expressed no deep concern for 
the outcome of the Confederate cause, 
and no serious criticism of Southern 
leadership. It remarked that it had no 
doubts about Lee; that it felt that Bragg 
would soon justify his actions; and that 
General Johnston would soon stop 
Grant. In the Courier’s biased estima- 
tion the chief worry was still Charles- 
ton.?7 The paper consistently reiterated 
this view, in which it saw Charleston as 
the key point in the defense of South 
Carolina. On July 16 it pointed out that 
The defence [sic] of our city is the 
defense of our state. . . . If Charleston 
falls the whole State will be exposed to 


the ravages of the foe. The enemy will 
. attempt to overrun the State... . 


If everyone will do his duty with 
alacrity and thoroughness, we have no 
fears of the result. Charleston—the im- 
portant seaport—the beautiful city—the 
metropolis of South Carolina—... 
the place the Yankees long ago doomed 
to destruction, will stand in all her maj- 
esty and strength. . . .?° 


2 July 13, 1863. 
*7 July 14, 1863. 
8 July 16, 1863. 
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Towards the generals of the Confed- 
eracy, the Courier seemed satisfied at 
the time. A typical comment was, “Our 
Generals require no information from 
the press on the subject of strategical 
warfare.”2® As for Jefferson Davis, 
comment about him was still laudatory. 
For example, when the president issued 
a proclamation in mid-1863 calling for 
a day of fasting, the Courier printed 
the message in a prominent position, 
and commented editorially that Davis 
seemed 


duly sensible of the momentous charac- 
ter of the trying events that have oc- 
curred in the course of the last six 
weeks, and that under these humiliating 
reverses his pious heart reposes with 
simple trust upon that Almighty Being 
Whose mercy and power are exhaust- 
less and infinite.5° 


The remarkable loyalty of the 
Charleston Daily Courier to the Con- 
federate administration is clearly indi- 
cated in the paper’s reaction to such ir- 
ritating issues as the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, conscription, and 
the declaration of martial law. Con- 
cerning the writ, the Courier announced 
February 28, 1862 Congress had em- 
powered the president to suspend the 
writ in certain cases.* Editorials for the 
next 14 days contained no mention of 
this act, and editorial silence on such 
an important issue may surely be 
deemed consent. On conscription, the 
paper was similarly silent, beyond not- 
ing that the act (which was first passed 
April 16, 1862) was “one of the most 
important of all public measures.” 5? As 


7 July 18, 1863. It should be noted, however, 
that on July 30 the Courier reprinted without 
comment “SIX SUGGESTIONS FOR  VIC- 
TORY” from the Mobile Advertiser & Register. 
Included among these proposals were suggestions 
that the President should “fire those of his gen- 
erals who have proved abortions and failures”; 
and that the draft age should be extended. 

#* Aug. 21, 1863. 

51 Feb. 28, 1862. 

32 April 18, 1862. 
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for martial law, the Courier saw an ur- 
gent need for it: 


Let our military head subject us all, 
white and black, free and bond, to the 
laws of war, and we answer for it we 
will wage successfully and victoriously 
the defensive conflict, we are soon likely 
to encounter.’$ 


The leading editorial in the Courier 
August 8, 1863 is an interesting exam- 
ple of that paper’s whole-hearted sup- 
port of the Confederate cause and of 
its leaders during a critical period. It 
was an editorial apparently designed to 
keep faltering hearts from sinking com- 
pletely. Essentially, it emphasized that 
while there was cause for “disappoint- 
ment,” there was no real reason for 
“despondency.” The editors listed sev- 
eral facts which they felt should bolster 
confidence. These included: (1) The 
presence of three “large, unbeaten, well- 
disciplined armies in the field”; (2) the 
apparent success of Charleston’s de- 
fenders; (3) the growth of a peace 
party in the North, which would prob- 
ably affect the election in 1864; (4) the 
encouraging prospects for Southern ag- 
ricultural harvests; and (5) the activi- 
ties of Confederate privateers. With 
these points in mind, the Courier sum- 
marized, 


We have every reason for confidence 
in the ultimate result. Let us acknowl- 
edge our transgressions, gird our loins 
anew, and grapple with the Yankees 
again, then the crowning triumph is not 
distant.3¢ 


But the events of late 1863 and early 
1864 did little to maintain this “confi- 
dence in the ultimate result.” After its 
severe defeats around Chattanooga, the 
Confederate army, now under Joseph 
E. Johnston, spent the winter of 1864 
in Dalton, Ga. On May 5, it grappled 


33 May 3, 1862. 
** Aug. 8, 1863. 
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with the Federals again as Sherman be- 
gan his determined campaign for At- 
lanta. By July 10, he was across the 
Chattahoochee, and 12 days later he 
began the siege of Atlanta.*> During 
the period of Sherman’s march from 
Chattanooga to the Chattahoochee, the 
Charleston Daily Courier reported these 
events in its “Telegraphic Dispatches” 
columns as a series of successful with- 
drawals and occasional victories. Edito- 
rially, it had no adverse comment to 
offer on the situation in North Georgia 
until late in 1864. Indeed, the Courier 
seems to have been the only paper in 
South Carolina which still favored the 
Davis administration in 1864.°° On 
May 9, for example, the Courier print- 
ed the president’s message to the new 
Congress then assembling in Richmond, 
and found editorial space to praise the 
president in flattering terms: 

The President’s message is compara- 
tively brief, but lucid and pointed... . 
Concerning the war it is resolute and 
hopeful, full of courage and full of 
cheer, proud of “incomparable” soldiers, 
and their leaders, happy in the patriot- 
ism of our people, and grateful to God 
for the late important victories of our 
arms.87 

A week later the Courier, in urging a 
greater interest in civic affairs, referred 
to Davis as “our present beloved and 
well-trusted leader.” ** 


@f AN EVENT IN JULY 1864, WHICH 
eventually brought forth criticism by 
the Courier, was the substitution of 
Hood for Johnston as Confederate com- 
mander of the army facing Sherman. 
At first, in editorializing upon this sud- 
den turn, the Courier took no definite 
stand. Although the editors claimed 


*® Robert S. Henry, The Story of the Confed- 
eracy (New York, 1936), pp. 375 ff. 

* Kibler, Perry, p. 357; Charleston Daily Cour- 
jer, various issues, July 1863—July 1864. 

8™May 9, 1864. 

% May 17, 1864. 
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that their confidence in Johnston “had 
in no great measure abated as yet,” 
they did “admit the expediency of his 
withdrawal.” Yet, the editors went on, 
that Johnston “has not been adequately 
seconded and supported is almost self- 
evident.” Concerning Hood, the Cour- 
ier approved of him as “a fighting gen- 
eral” who could be counted on to get 
much out of his troops. As for the 
transfer itself, the Courier asserted that 
it was due to recommendations on the 
part of General Bragg.*® 

Later, however, as Sherman contin- 
ued his skilful campaign around and 
into Atlanta, the Courier grew more 
concerned about the change in com- 
mand, and about the serious military 
situation. The paper felt that the fall of 
Atlanta was “a disaster of great magni- 
tude.” Its editors were especially con- 
cerned with the effect on the coming 
election in the North.*° On September 
8, 1864, and again on September 10, 
the Courier editorialized at great length 
on the evacuation of Atlanta, and the 
shift in command which the paper’s 
editors seemed to think had caused the 
defeat. An editorial headed “BRAGG 
—JOHNSTON—HOOD?” asserted that 
it was Bragg’s blunders which had left 
Johnston in a bad fix in Dalton in the 
first place, and criticized the adminis- 
tration’s appointment policy: 

If Johnston had not the full confi- 
dence of the chief appointing power, 
why was he appointed at all? If he en- 
joyed that confidence, why was not it 
exhibited and manifested in aid, men, 
and means? When a general of approved 
character and services is to be rudely 


censored for erring on the side of ten- 
der regard for life and for the movable 


July 21, 1864. On Feb. 24, 1864, Bragg had 
been assigned to duty in Richmond to supervise 
the military operations of the Confederacy, under 
the direction of the president; he was conse- 
quently serving in the capacity of a chief-of-staff. 
Henry, Story of the Confederacy, p. 350. 

Sept. 7, 1864. 
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material of war, we may expect those 

who censure him to show a clear case 

[against him).*? 

During the remainder of 1864, how- 
ever—and, for that matter, until the 
Federal forces occupied Charleston in 
February 1865—the Courier remained 
remarkably faithful to the Davis admin- 
istration. In November, for example, in 
discussing the condition of press free- 
dom then prevalent, the editors re- 
marked that they had more to fear 
from improper practice within the pro- 
fession itself than from anything Davis 
could do—and doubted that Davis 
would do anything serious to hamper 
freedom of the press.*? 

As Sherman advanced towards Sa- 
vannah, and then into South Carolina, 
the Courier’s editorials continued to 
support Davis personally, but found 
some fault with his administration; at- 
tempted to maintain morale and fight- 
ing spirit in South Carolina; and reiter- 
ated its criticism of the military cam- 
paigns in Georgia. With reference to 
the latter point, the Courier questioned 
the wisdom of Hood’s recent march 
back into Tennessee, and again re- 
called its “regrets over those measures 
which . . . led to the formidable raid” 
then in Georgia and threatening South 
Carolina.** Before the editors compre- 
hended the complete significance of that 
threat, they reported Sherman’s ad- 
vance to the sea as an “escape,” and 
hoped it would be successful, thus con- 
cluding that it was “the penalty we 
must pay for the removal of Johnston, 
and the sending away of Hood on the 
very route which Sherman would have 
picked if he had had any choice in 


m.” 4 


*' Sept. 8, 1864. 


* Nov. 23, 1864. See also Coulter, Confederate 
States, p. 502. 
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Wt WHILE THE COURIER SEEMS TO HAVE 
bent over backward to avoid disap- 
proval of Davis’ actions in the latter 
stages of the war, occasional events 
brought forth a seemingly justified crit- 
icism of the administration, although 
generally on small issues. In mid-De- 
cember 1864, for example, when a 
group of returning Confederate prison- 
ers-of-war arrived in Charleston on 
their way home or back to their units, 
to find no one waiting to receive them, 
the Courier’s editors indignantly wrote: 


We dislike complaints, but duty in 
Journalism, as in other departments of 
action and life, sometimes demands 
that we do what we would prefer not to 
do. . . . [There was no justification for 
the] evident neglect, or carelessness, or 
indifference, exhibited on the arrival of 
one hundred soldiers and officers re- 
leased after long imprisonment, and 
many suffering from wounds and debil- 
ity, without any notice or preparation. 
. . . [Such action] by government au- 
thority or officials, was not consolatory 
or encouraging.*5 
Another branch of the Confederate 

government which occasionally brought 
forth the Courier’s ire was the legisla- 
ture. The paper, like other members of 
the Confederate press which the Cour- 
ier quoted from time to time, was espe- 
cially concerned with what seemed to 
be a lack of real leadership and ability 
in Congress. In January 1865 the 
Montgomery Mail was quoted in the 
Courier as asking, “Where are the 
Statesmen?” The Courier undertook to 
answer the question, expressing at the 
same time a war-weary bitterness: 

We may answer that many of the citi- 
zens showing the best promise of states- 


manly qualities are in the army, and 
some are in private life and retirement. 


* Dec. 17, 1864. 
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Is it anything surprising that peoples 
who had, and could have engaged the 
services, labors, and counsels of Cal- 
houn, Clay, and Webster, for a third of 
a century, yet postponed their claims for 
politicians and tinkers of party plat- 
forms, and never discovered their worth 
until their removal—is it surprising, we 
ask, that such peoples should feel a 
dearth of statesmanship? 4¢ 


The Courier consistently found fault 
with Congress, especially during the 
last stages of the war. On January 26, 
1865 it remarked that the press should 
overlook the shortcomings of Congress- 
men, as “many of them were only elect- 
ed virtually by the newspapers and not 
for any special qualifications.” Some of 
them, the Courier asserted, were select- 
ed “out of material never designed for 
that purpose.” 47 


There was one accomplishment of 
the Congress which the Courier praised: 
“About the best thing that has yet been 
done by Congress was the election of 


the President.” *® In such fashion did 
the Courier continue to laud Jefferson 


Davis—even at a time when the city of . 


Savannah was in Federal hands! Prais- 
ing the president was also useful in 
maintaining morale. Other methods 
used by the paper followed the line of 
such stirring appeals as this: “The crisis 
calls for the display of the qualities of 
manhood. Patriotism counsels energy, 
courage, patience, self-sacrifice.” *® 


@ FEBRUARY 1865 WAS THE LAST 
month of existence for the Charleston 
Daily Courier as a news organ of the 
Confederacy, and as an editorial bul- 
wark for its president. Seventeen days 
after Sherman’s forces crossed the 
South Carolina line on February 1, 


“Jan. 11, 1865. 
“Jan. 26, 1865. 
48 Tbid. 

® Jan. 6, 1865. 
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Charleston was evacuated.5° During 
those crucial days, however, the Cour- 
ier remained faithful to Davis himself, 
but urged changes in his administration. 
It applauded the recent appointments of 
George A. Trenholm as secretary of the 
treasury, Robert E. Lee as general-in- 
chief of all Confederate armies, and 
John C. Breckinridge as secretary of 
war; but it suggested that the secretary 
of navy be replaced. “Men are needed,” 
stated the Courier, “who will not be 
turned back by obstructions—but be 
able to run over obstacies.”°! The 
Charleston paper also favored another 
change: “The papers keep up reports 
concerning a new Commissary-General 
soon to be announced and installed. 
. . . There is a confident belief that 
whenever made no new appointment 
can fail in being an improvement.” 5? 

On February 20, 1865, two days aft- 
er the occupation of Charleston, the 
Courier was seized by the provost-mar- 
shal general of the occupying forces of 
General Gillmore. George Whittemore 
and George W. Johnson were author- 
ized to assume the editorships of the 
paper, and told to issue it as “a loyal 
Union newspaper.” The next day it ap- 
peared with a new masthead: “THE 
DAILY COURIER, Charleston, S. C., 
United States of America.” *° 

Thus ended the Confederate career 
of the Charleston Daily Courier, stand- 
ard-bearer of the Southern cause. It had 
been a journalistic career notable for its 
faithfulness to a beloved leader, for its 
remarkable editorial restraint, and for 
its consistent efforts to bolster and 
maintain the morale of its readers. 


* Johnston, Defense of Charleston, 256-9, xx; 
King, Press of Charleston, p. 123. 


5 Feb. 9, 1865. 
52 Feb. 10, 1865. 


58 Feb. 22, 1865; Press of Charleston, pp. 123- 
4; Logan, “Dawson,” p. §1. 











Electronics and Plastics 
In Photo-Journalism 


BY HAROLD W. WILSON 


Electronic engraving is playing an important role in bringing 
more pictures to small dailies and weeklies throughout the coun- 
try. The author, an associate professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, writes from first-hand experience with the 
Scan-a-graver as well as wide observation. 





> A PROMINENT UNITED STATES SENA- 
tor recently flew to a small Midwestern 
city for a scheduled address. His plane 
landed at the municipal airport at 2:35 
p-m., just a half-hour before the local 
daily newspaper’s afternoon press dead- 
line. Normally, the photographer would 
have “shot” the senator and waited for 
the picture to appear with the account 
of the address on the following day. 

But electronics and plastics make this 
a different story. 

The reporter-photographer snapped a 
picture of the senator being welcomed 
to the city by local officials, and rushed 
the exposed film to the newspaper office 
for developing. By 3:05 he had pro- 
duced a glossy print. At 3:10 p.m., five 
minutes later, a printing plate of the 
original photograph was completed. 
The newspaper told the story of the 
senator’s arrival by word and picture. 

From the Ridgewood Herald-News, a 
New Jersey weekly newspaper with 
10,000 circulation, to the El Cajon Val- 
ley News, a California weekly with 
5,450 circulation, more than 625 week- 
ly and small-daily newspapers are using 
up-to-the-minute pictures of auto acci- 
dents, fires and prominent persons in 
the news just before press time. 


Behind this trend in pictorial journal- 
ism is the Scan-a-graver, a photo-elec- 
tric engraver which produces printing 
plates from thin sheets of plastic. The 
machine is no larger than an ordinary 
office desk and processes photographs 
without benefit of engraving cameras, 
zinc metal or etching acids. Further- 
more, it is an automatic operation re- 
quiring only a few adjustments which 
can be quickly learned by regular news- 
paper personnel. 

Released on an experimental basis in 
1948, the Scan-a-graver promises to be 
as important to newspaper illustration 
as the introduction of the Linotype line- 
casting machine was to type composi- 
tion in the 1890s. 

The basic idea of photo-electric en- 
graving was conceived in the mind of 
Walter Howey, teen-age reporter-editor 
for the Fort Dodge (Iowa) Messenger 
in 1902. Howey early sensed the value 
of pictures in the news and determined 
to find an inexpensive, simplified meth- 
od to provide illustrations for the news- 
paper which was too small to own an 
engraving department and too remote 
to get adequate service from a larger 
city. 

An Edison phonograph with cylin- 
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drical records, which his parents gave 
him as a Christmas gift, was the basis 
for his first experiment. His revamped 
phonograph plus an electromagnet gave 
him the principle of electronic engrav- 
ing—a scanning device to transform 
the shadows, middle grays and high- 
light tones of a photograph or drawing 
to electric energy. This energy would be 
amplified and used to drive a V-shaped 
tool into metal with the thick and thin 
lines remaining in relief, thus rendering 
the various tones in the copy. 

Howey moved on into big-time jour- 
nalism and to the top of ‘the Hearst 
newspaper organization, working as cir- 
culation builder and trouble-shooter.* 
His prescription for an ailing newspa- 
per usually was, “Use more pictures,” 
and he did not forget his determination 
to provide an inexpensive, simplified 
process to make halftone engravings. 

By 1932 Howey and his engineer as- 
sociate, John Hancock, had developed 
a machine which would engrave metal 
printing plates using the straight-line 
method in a manner similar to wood- 
engraving techniques.2 The machine 
was put into production at the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Journal but did not prove 
successful. It was not able to recreate a 
photograph on the printing plate with 
the fidelity of photo-engraving using 
the halftone screen. 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Corporation continued Howey’s experi- 
ments in electronic engraving after 
1935. The Scan-a-graver which the 
firm developed is a “wedding” of the 
Howey-Hancock electronic scanner and 
a wedge-shaped stylus to burn halftone 
dots into plastic. 


‘J. P. McEvoy, “Here’s Howey,” Reader’s Di- 
gest. 53:35-40 (Aug. 1948). 
* Harry Fisher, “Halftones for $5 a Page Pro- 


duced by New Machine,” American Press, 50:4 
p7 (Jan. 1932). 
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The present Scan-a-graver resembles 
a small lathe mounted on a desk. On 
one end is the photo-electric scanner, 
on the other the etching mechanism. 
Photographs are clamped on a cylinder 
resembling the cylindrical records of 
Howey’s early Edison phonograph. The 
cylinder rotates beneath the scanner 
containing a photo-electric cell which 
picks up the tone and translates it into 
electric impulses. These impulses cause 
the heated wedge-shaped stylus to jab 
into the plastic sheet, turning below in 
synchronization with the cylinder hold- 
ing the photograph. Highlights drive the 
stylus in deeply; the shadows cause the 
stylus merely to dot the plastic. The re- 
maining unburned surface of the plas- 
tic forms the relief halftone dot pattern. 
This flexible halftone printing plate re- 
ceives ink and transmits the image to 
the paper in the printing process. 


> WHAT ARE THE FACTORS WHICH 
portend success for the electronic en- 
graver? 

Editors and publishers are turning to 
the Scan-a-graver because they want 
more pictures in their newspapers. They 
have witnessed the success of movies, 
picture magazines and television in se- 
curing an audience. The extraordinary 
success of the New York Daily News 
and Life magazine, circulation-wise, are 
convincing proof of the value of pic- 
tures in the printed media. 

Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and 
Periodicals for 1952 lists approximately 
10,000 weekly and 1,500 small daily 
newspapers in the United States. That 
constitutes a large field of expansion 
for the Scan-a-graver. 

Costs are important to the publisher. 
Scan-a-gravings in many instances have 
cut engraving bills in half. Volume of 
engraving is an important factor, since 
the publisher pays a fixed rental on the 
machine. Monthly rentals are between 
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$185 and $210 a month, depending on 
screen size. 

Speed is important. The publisher 
who sends his photographs to a neigh- 
boring city with engraving facilities is 
hampered by a 48-hour “normal” ser- 
vice. To get more timely pictures into 
the paper means additional auto trips 
and expensive special service. Further- 
more, the picture of a fire or an acci- 
dent has an immediate news value 
which decreases rapidly in a 24- to 48- 
hour delay. 

The 65-line Scan-a-graver will proc- 
ess a one-column halftone in five min- 
utes and a four-column by 10-inch 
engraving—its maximum size—in ap- 
proximately a half hour. In chemical 
photo-engraving, anything from a one- 
column cut to a large flat takes approx- 
imately an hour. It is noted that the 
speed advantage of the Scan-a-graver 
decreases as the area of the cut in- 
creases in size. 

The publisher likes the simplicity of 
the Scan-a-graver. Regular newspaper 
personnel can learn to operate the en- 
graver adequately in a few hours and 
become quite proficient in a few days. 

The Scan-a-graver has versatility, 
that is, it can be procured in 65- and 
85-line screen for newspaper produc- 
tion, the latter for direct printing. The 
most recent additions are the 100- and 
120-line engravers for brochure and 
magazine printing on calendered paper 
stocks.® 

Publishers have found at least two 
disadvantages. The engraver will not 
enlarge or reduce copy, which fact ne- 
cessitates a dark room for copying, en- 
larging and printing pictures. Secondly, 
Scan-a-graved halftones are generally 
credited as doing their best work in di- 
rect printing which is either mounted 

3 “Presenting the Fairchild 120-line Photoelec- 


tric Engraver,” American Printer, 132:30, 31, 47 
(Feb. 1951). 
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on flat forms or curved stereotypes. 
Newspapers printing identical sections 
on more than one press unit have 
gained varying results from duplicate 
plates from Scan-a-gravings.* 

The Scan-a-graver has given the 
small-daily and weekly newspaper the 
impact vf the metropolitan press. A 
daily newspaper in Illinois with a cir- 
culation less than 15,000 recently print- 
ed a halftone illustration in full color 
on its front page. The color plates had 
been processed on the Scan-a-graver. 
Several newspapers have begun to pub- 
lish Sunday pictorial sections using pic- 
tures from the community. 

Advertising pages are being localized 
by using photographs of the merchan- 
dise in the store. More visual impact 
has been given the classified advertising 
pages by the use of Scan-a-gravings in 
used-car and realty advertising 

Electronic engraving comes at a time 
when the editor needs an assist in pro- 
moting news readership and compre- 
hension among readers already predis- 
posed to pictorial communication. 
Here is a modern machine using the 
products of scientific experiment and 
invention of this century to promote 
and facilitate communication of ideas. 
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“The news report upon which most newspapers rely can be enormously 
improved—if it is demanded, and if it is used. There is only one reason for 
not doing this job in the larger non-metropolitan and metropolitan news- 
papers—that is the absence of concept and the lack of critical and knowl- 
edgeable selection by news and editorial executives in command. . . . 

“Newspapers of every size and in every locality must begin facing cer- 
tain facts. They must stop fragmentizing stories which are vital to public 
understanding of issues that have profound, personal effects on the lives of 
all people. They must approach certain classes of news with sharpened per- 
ception, buttressed by a resolution to tell the people the whole story. They 
must publish as much detail, as much background and as much interpreta- 
tion as is necessary to permit the reaching of reasoned opinions on the 
news. They must give the space required to do this job—even though it 
means the sacrifice of flotsam which is erroneously, I think, identified with 
brightness in journalism. And they must acquire, train or encourage the 
right men in the right places to see that the job is done as it should be 
done.” —ROBERT V. Lucas, editorial page editor, Denver Post, in address 
at 14th Editors’ Conference, Stanford University. 

















FOREIGN COMMUNICATIONS—Edited by Ralph D. Casey and A. G. Park 


1952 Trends Show That India's 
Newspapers Are Maturing 
BY ROLAND E. WOLSELEY* 


Working journalists are uniting, education for journalism is ex- 
panding, the controversial Press Bill maybe aliowed to die, and 
a new Press Commission has been promised by the central gov- 
ernment. These are among the developments reported by an 
American journalism professor serving as a Fulbright lecturer. 





@ GENERALIZATIONS ABOUT THE INDIAN 
press are as dangerous as generaliza- 
tions about India’s climate, people and 
languages. Not many persons can read 
any Indian newspaper, for there are 
dailies or weeklies in all of the 15 major 
tongues and the 175 dialects. 

But the events of last year and so far 
in 1952 indicate without much question 
that the Indian newspaper world is ma- 
turing. There is a strong movement of 
discontent on the part of the working 
journalists with their truly miserable 
lot. 

Elements in government, press and 
education are studying the possibilities 
in journalism education and new pro- 
grams are being established. Press laws 
that strike the newspaper world as re- 
pressive are being strongly opposed; at- 
tempts to choke off the news by provin- 
cial or central government officials are 
short-lived; problems created by the 
newsprint control system still baffle the 


*Professor Wolseley is in India on leave of 
absence from the School of Journalism at Syra- 
cuse University serving as a Fulbright lecturer. 
He is acting head of a new department of jour- 
nalism opened in June at Hislop College of Nag- 
pur University. 


proprietors, who protest the inequities 
of world distribution but continue to 
get out their papers. 

The developments in each of the 
more important areas of the Indian 
newspaper world are summarized brief- 
ly here. 


GROWTH OF FEDERATIONS 


Approximately 35 regional or state 
organizations of working journalists 
now function, most of them affiliated 
with the Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists, which now is in its third 
year. Formation of these local groups 
has been rapid in 1952 because of the 
worsening working conditions of the 
rank-and-file Indian reporter and sub- 
editor. 

Although in several cities salaries 
have improved, on the whole they have 
not kept pace with rising living costs 
and increased taxes. Only the larger 
papers, particularly the Statesman of 
Calcutta and New Delhi, pay what in 
India is a fairly good wage, i.e., from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 300 a month, plus a 
“dearness” allowance. The strongest or- 
ganization with a record of accomplish- 
ment in behalf of the working newsman 
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is the Southern India Journalists’ Fed- 
eration, now 15 years old; it accounts 
for the relatively good conditions on the 
papers of Madras. 


A much-debated issue now is wheth- 
er the LF.W.J. should function as a 
trade union modeled after the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild or the National 
Union of Journalists of the United 
Kingdom. M. Chalapathi Rau, editor 
of the National Herald of Lucknow and 
Federation president, stands for union- 
ism as the only way to raise standards. 
N. Raghunatha Iyer, president of the 
Southern Federation and an equally 
powerful leader and widely respected 
craftsman, points however to the ac- 
complishments of his more conserva- 
tive group in South India and warns the 
Indian newsmen that they would de- 
stroy too many of the economically 
weak Indian papers if they now em- 
brace union principles. 


PRESS LEGISLATION 


The most significant development 
was the passage by the central Parlia- 
ment in October 1951 of the Press (Ob- 
jectionable Matter) Bill. Originally the 
bill set much more powerful limitations 
on the Indian press than it does in its 
final form, and was fought bitterly by 
the proprietors’ and top editors’ groups, 
such as the All-India Newspaper Edi- 
tors’ Conference and the Indian and 
Eastern Newspaper Society. 


Even in its present milder form, how- 
ever, the law is disliked by both work- 
ing journalist and proprietor. Its oper- 
ation was limited to two years. The bill 
provides punishment for anyone who 
publishes matter likely to incite or en- 
courage any person to resort to violence 
or sabotage for the purpose of over- 
throwing the government. It also pun- 
nshes encouragement or incitement to 
commit murder, sabotage or any of- 
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fense involving violence, interference 
with distribution of food, promotion of 
feelings of enmity or hatred between 
classes, and publication of “grossly in- 
decent” matter. It exempts press com- 
ments criticizing government policies— 
if such comments do not advocate vio- 
lence in seeking redress or change in 
policies. 

Opponents of the bill understand why 
the government desired it: to halt the 
widespread publication of obscene mat- 
ter, often used to blackmail government 
Officials; to stop preaching of religious 
hatred of the sort that has led to serious 
Hindu-Moslem violence; and to prevent 
incitement to armed revolt found in 
Communist newspapers. They have no 
sympathy for these abuses, but they 
fear that if the government some day 
passes into less liberal hands the law 
may be turned against anyone, since 
the bill is so broad and disregards the 
intentions of the writers and publishers 
who might be said to violate it. Indi- 
vidual newspapers and several of the 
national press groups already are re- 
peating demands that the law be al- 
lowed to lapse in 1953. 


Convictions and sentences are taking 
place, however, under the much older 
and possibly more dangerous Indian 
Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 
1931. Six Socialist Party members 
distributing leaflets at Chaibasa and 
Chakradharpur were arrested last Octo- 
ber on charges of publishing and dis- 
tributing material containing objection- 
able remarks against the local adminis- 
tration and particularly against district 
police. Three Socialists were sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment and 
three to fines of Rs. 100. An appeal has 
been allowed but the case is still pend- 
ing. 

A case that gained national attention 
was that of Homi Dinsaw Mistri, dep- 
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uty editor of the notorious pro-Soviet 
weekly, Blitz. He was arrested in Bom- 
bay last March on a warrant issued by 
the Speaker of the Uttah Pradesh As- 
sembly. The charge was breach of priv- 
ilege, the first case of its kind in India. 
The arrest arose out of a Blitz news 
story from Lucknow headlined: “U.P. 
Speaker Vetoes Discussion on ‘Blitz’ in 
Assembly.” Mistri was taken to Luck- 
now, lodged in a hotel, and guarded by 
armed police. He had unrestricted com- 
munication outside his room and no 
limitation on visitors during his week- 
long detention. The Supreme Court 
ordered his release, holding that the de- 
tention infringed an article in the Fun- 
damental Rights chapter of the Consti- 
tution. Many editors who have no 
sympathy whatsoever with the sensa- 
tional weekly supported the court’s de- 
cision. 
CHAIN OPERATION OF PAPERS 

For the sake of economy and wider 
influence, more and more of the larger 
papers are engaging in group or chain 
publication, in both the English and 
vernacular newspaper fields. This trend 
manifests itself in three ways: publica- 
tion of several papers in one city, of 
papers in more than one city, or of 
both under one management. 

Bennett Coleman, Ltd., now owned 
by a wealthy businessman, Seth Dal- 
mia, issues the century-old The Times 
of India simultaneously each day in 
Bombay and Delhi, printing separate 
editions. It also publishes Evening 
News of India, a Bombay week-day pa- 
per; The Illustrated Weekly of India, 
the largest national magazine in Eng- 
lish; and Filmfare, a new monthly 
about the huge film industry of India. 

In the vernacular field we see Milap, 
an Urdu daily whose staff escaped from 
the Punjab in the 1947 partition. Since 
coming to New Delhi in that year it has 
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expanded into a daily published simul- 
taneously in New Delhi, Jullundur and 
Hyderabad. The firm recently added a 
Hindi daily. The management of The 
Hindu, of Madras, the leading daily of 
South India, is experimenting with 
plans for Bombay and Calcutta edi- 
tions. Teletyped news unites these re- 
lated papers; some editorial matter 
which can be prepared ahead of time 
also is shared. One newspaper group, 
the Free Press chain of Bombay, main- 
tains its own news agency for its mem- 
bers, calling it the Free Press of India. 

Numerous dak (up-state or up-coun- 
try) editions take these papers into the 
villages and towns, although often with 
news from two to ten days old. Weekly 
editions, feeble imitations of the Times 
Weekly of London or the New York 
Times Magazine, are widely read and 
to some extent overcome the difficulties 
of daily distribution. 


PRESS COMMISSION PROMISED 


Long demanded by the working 
press, a Press Commission is soon to be 
appointed by the central government. 
President Rajendra Prasad announced 
it in mid-May without giving details of 
its function except to say that it would 


consider “various matters connected 
with the Press.” 

Whether the Commission will pro- 
duce what the newsmen desire is there- 
fore not clear. They asked, at the an- 
nual conference last April of the LF. 
W.J., for example, that such a Com- 
mission “enquire into the conditions of 
the Press in India with a view to im- 
proving its place, status, and function- 
ing in the new democratic set-up.” Im- 
provements were requested in: 

. . . the standards of newspaper pro- 
duction; improvement of the conditions 
of working journalists and other em- 


ployees in newspaper industry and in 
particular security or service, scales of 
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wages and salaries, hours of work, 
provident fund and sickness benefit; 
training of journalists and Press work- 
ers; promotion of a newsprint industry 
in the country; possibilities of indigen- 
ous manufacture of cheap printing and 
composing machinery; freedom of the 
Press and repeal or amendment of laws 
in consonance with it; examination of 
the laws relating to libel, contempts of 
courts, etc.; a general council of the 
Press representative of all sections en- 
gaged in the newspaper industry, and 
the Press, and Parliament. 


NEWSPRINT CONTROL CONTINUED 


The newsprint shortage, which ac- 
counts for the fact that an important 
metropolitan daily will have only six 
pages, continues. The central govern- 
ment’s Newsprint Advisory Committee 
reviewed the Newsprint Control Order 
in April and successfully recommended 
that it should remain in effect to no 
designated expiration date, although pa- 
pers may be given an extra quota for 
general purposes without any change in 
price limits. An example of the con- 
trol: 

Class A papers are classified as be- 
tween 336 and 432 square inches. 
Class E papers are less than 75 square 
inches. A Class A seven-day paper cost- 
ing not less than a half anna but less 
than one anna may print 22 pages a 
week. A Class A seven-day paper cost- 
ing not less than two and one-half an- 
nas may print 74 pages a week. 
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MORE JOURNALISM EDUCATION 


Three new courses in journalism are 
scheduled to be in operation before this 
is printed: at Hislop College of Nagpur 
University, in Nagpur; at the Univer- 
sity of Mysore, in Mysore; and at Agra 
University, which is near the famous 
Taj Mahal in Uttar Pradesh. These will 
bring to six the number of journalism 
programs in existence. A year ago there 
were only half that many. Others are 
under study at two other prominent 
universities. At their most recent na- 
tional convention the working journal- 
ists led their list of resolutions with one 
asking for more training for journal- 
ists. 


Nagpur will have a full-fledged de- 
partment with a faculty of two full- 
time and three part-time teachers; the 
other two new programs are groups of 
courses offered through some other de- 
partment. The author of this article vis- 
ited most of the principal newspapers, 
both vernacular and English language, 
of Bombay, Delhi, New Delhi, Agra 
and Nagpur before writing this article, 
and found deep interest in journalism 
education among both journalists and 
educators, assurances of cooperation 
which so far have been kept, and open 
columns in publications eager to pre- 
sent the potentialities in such education 
for India. 





“It is always possible to describe the newspaper job in terms of deadlines 
and space limits, so that it is an impossible job. But we know it isn’t. We 
know it can be done and is being done. The best people—the best equipped 
people—are doing it. No others are good enough for the job. Every assign- 
ment is an acid test of the reporter's capacity to grasp the full significance 
of the event and to spell it out so that it has meaning. Every story is a test 
of the capacity of the desk to judge the importance of the story and to get 
across to the reader, by its position and the space given it, its value as a 
piece of information.”—Louis M. Lyons, curator, Nieman Foundation, in 
address at 14th Annual Editors’ Conference, Stanford University. 











Education for Journalism 
In Postwar Japan 


BY YUJIRO CHIBA* 


Professional training along Western lines has shown remarkable 
development since the visit in 1947 of Dr. Frank Luther Mott. 
The author of this article serves as director of the Journalism 
Research Institute at Tokyo University. He was a liberal editor 
before the war and frequently has visited the United States. 





> INTRODUCTION OF WESTERN DEMOC- 
racy into Japan in 1945, the year that 
marked her surrender in the Pacific 
War, facilitated the start of professional 
training in journalism in higher institu- 
tions of learning in the country. It is 
true that the Newspaper Research 
Room of Tokyo Imperial University 
initiated research work in journalism in 
1929, but it was not designed to train 
prospective newspaper men. Its pri- 
mary concern was to coach University 
students in scientific studies in journal- 
ism. 

The Research Room was started with 
funds donated by newspaper publishers 
and business leaders who realized the 
importance of education in journalism. 
Through this institute, they sought to 
elevate the standard of newspaper prac- 


*Professor Chiba was born in 1898, graduated 
from Tokyo University in 1922 and joined the 
staff of Asahi in the same year. He was the Lon- 
don correspondent of this liberal Japanese news- 
paper in 1929-32, covering the London Naval 
Conference and the League of Nations’ councils 
on Manchurian affairs, and was its Washington 
correspondent in 1932-3. From 1933 to 1945 he 
served consecutively as news editor, managing 
editor and executive editor for the Osaka Asahi 
and the Tokyo Asahi. In 1946 he started a new 
newspaper in Nagoya, and in 1950, when the 
Journalism Research Institute of Tokyo Univer- 
sity was reorganized, he became its director and 
professor of journalism. 


tices in the country. The work conduct- 
ed by the Research Room was greatly 
stimulated by the visit to Japan of the 
late Dr. Walter Williams, then dean of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri. But it did not try to go be- 
yond the trail blazed by the German 
school of theoretical journalism. 


Meanwhile, the government during 
the Pacific War enforced the registra- 
tion of journalists in a desperate effort 
to make the latter conform to its policy 
rather than to raise their newspaper 
standard. The regulations required col- 
lege training of all journalists but did 
not require professional training in 
their special field of endeavor. 

Before the 1920s a comparatively 
small number of journalists had higher 
education. Many ambitious young men 
who had neither higher education nor a 
proper family background entered 
pressdom, seeking what seemed to them 
a golden opportunity. They were some- 
what less interested in promoting the 
welfare of the community in which 
their newspaper operated. Many of 
them were branded “three-pence re- 
porters” or evil-doing newspapermen, 
and the page filled with their products 
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was called the “iniquitous, black third 
page.” (The third page is almost syn- 
onymous with social news in Japan.) 

The development of the newspaper 
industry into a big modern business in 
Japan, especially after the great earth- 
quake and fire of 1923 in and around 
Tokyo, served to effect a radical change 
in the status of journalists in general. 
For instance, reporters on large metro- 
politan dailies were paid as much as 
white-collar workers in other indus- 
tries. Accordingly, college graduates in 
increasing numbers began to beat a 
path to pressdom. The result was that 
the old-time self-made journalists were 
gradually crowded out by better-edu- 
cated young men. The wartime regis- 
tration system which limited future 
journalists to college graduates could 
be regarded as official recognition of 
the then prevailing status of large news- 
papers in the country, although it was 
probably born of an ulterior motive on 
the part of the government. 


During the last war the government 
prevented the publication of small or 
new newspapers as part of its “thought 
control” policy, by requiring all new 
publications to get prior official ap- 
proval. Furthermore, the government 
encouraged and promoted the merger 
of newspapers in prefectures to attain 
its goal of “one newspaper in one news- 
paper.” As a result, the number of 
daily newspapers in Japan dropped to 
fewer than 50. 

This situation, fraught with grave 
danger to the development of thought 
in the country, underwent a complete 
change immediately after the surren- 
der. At the earliest stage of the Occu- 
pation, all the laws and regulations 
binding on the press were suspended 
(later scrapped). To nurture and insti- 
tute a free press, SCAP issued the 
Press Code which directed the Japanese 
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press to “convey facts accurately and 
faithfully”; the only reservations con- 
cerned those facts which by necessity 
should be kept from the public in order 
to prosecute Occupation policy. (The 
Code remained effective until the peace 
treaty came into force in April 1952.) 

Now that all the obstacles had been 
cleared, a number of hitherto-sup- 
pressed newspapers made their come- 
back and a great many new newspapers 
came into existence, restoring vigor and 
vivacity in the life of Japanese journal- 
ism. The change in the atmosphere 
served to drive home to the people the 
vital role the press plays in a demo- 
cratic society. Public reactions ap- 
peared instantaneously. Thousands of 
college graduates sought employment 
on newspapers and news agencies; in 
many cases, only one out of a hundred 
or more applicants landed a job. 


But freedom in newspaper publishing 
also had undesirable consequences. 
After two and a half years of the Oc- 
cupation, the authorities had to warn 
against newspapers called “gorotsuki 
shimbun”—a_ racketeer press which 
tended to thrive on muckraking and 
blackmail. It was reported in the early 
part of 1948 that such unwholesome 
newspapers numbered 873 throughout 
the country. 

Under these circumstances, a hue 
and cry was raised among responsible 
leaders in journalism for the need of 
weeding out the irresponsible press in 
the country. They believed that for such 
purposes men of the profession had to 
be reoriented to the new requirements 
of a changing society. In this conjunc- 
tion, the Japan Newspaper Publishers 
and Editors Association began to spon- 
sor nation-wide seminars on a free and 
democratic press in July 1947. They 
were held continuously in various sec- 
tors of the country until June 1950 and 
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drew large audiences from among 
newspaper men and the public in gen- 
eral. Similar functions were conducted 
by local newspaper associations with 
the aid of the Occupation authorities. 


V> PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN JOUR- 
nalism at higher institutions of learning 
was given “shots in the arm” by Dr. 
Frank Luther Mott, then dean of the 
School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, who came to Japan in April 
1947 at the invitation of the Occupa- 
tion authorities. It was after his visit to 
Japan that journalism studies virtually 
mushroomed in colleges and universi- 
ties. 

Of the institutions giving some sort 
of education in journalism, the follow- 
ing are outstanding: Meiji University 
(senior and junior college courses), 
Waseda, Nihon, Jochi (Sophia), Rik- 
kyo (St. Paul), Chuo, Keio and Tokyo 
Universities, all in Tokyo; Tohoku Uni- 
versity, Tohoku Gakuin College, Kyoto 
University, Doshisha University, Kan- 
sai University, Nagoya University and 
Aichi University. In some of these and 
other colleges and universities, only a 
few courses, such as the principles and 
history of journalism, are offered. By 
and large, major emphasis is being 
placed on the editorial side of journal- 
ism rather than on advertising, maga- 
zine and radio sequences. 

In Waseda, Meiji, Nihon and Jochi, 
the curriculum ranges from the princi- 
ples of journalism to the technical as- 
pects of the profession. In Keio and 
Tokyo, journalism courses are offered 
as supplementary to other departments. 
The Journalism Research Institute of 
Tokyo University, successor to the 
Newspaper Research Room of Tokyo 
Imperial University, is open to out- 
siders, such as journalists in the active 
service and upper division students or 
graduates of other universities. Its cur- 
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riculum includes the principles of jour- 
nalism, the history of the Japanese 
press, comparative journalism, news re- 
porting, news editing, current affairs, 
international news communications, 
mass media of communication, adver- 
tising, newspaper management, publi- 
cation business, the history of publica- 
tion, news photography, radio broad- 
casting, motion picture problems, mag- 
azine problems and newspaper English. 
There was a pressing need for jour- 
nalism education after the war. But 
this does not necessarily mean that stu- 
dents with training in journalism are 
assured of employment after graduation 
from college. In the first place, educa- 
tion in journalism is not appreciated by 
newspaper publishers as an asset to re- 
porters. It is true that most of the daily 
newspapers in the country employ only 
college graduates but their publishers 
still hold, with the late Frederic Hud- 
son, managing editor of the New York 
Herald, “The only place where one can 
learn to be a journalist is in a good 
newspaper office.” They want to train 
their cub reporters in their own shops 
to their own liking. Hence, college 
graduates could not expect to draw any 
advantage out of their professional 
training when they go out of school. 


But it is unlikely that the situation 
will continue forever. If and when the 
publishers come to recognize that train- 
ing in journalism seeks to cultivate the 
qualities essential to the profession 
through liberal education instead of 
dwelling only on the technicalities of 
newspaper making, then journalism 
graduates may be treated differently 
and accepted as they should be. 

In the second place, lack of solidar- 
ity in the profession operates as a bar- 
rier to the transfer of journalists from a 
local newspaper to a _ metropolitan 
newspaper, where openings are limited. 
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Those who have failed to get into such 
offices seek employment in other lines 
of endeavor or wait another year to 
take entrance examinations there. For 
they are fully aware that once they 
found their way into a local newspaper 
office, they would not be able to land a 
job on a metropolitan daily, no matter 
how proficient they might become. 
Japanese newspaper publishers and edi- 
tors are reluctant to employ reporters 
trained in other offices. 

Third, a large number of local news- 
papers are financially in shaky condi- 
tion chiefly due to cut-throat competi- 
tion by big metropolitan rivals who 
make inroads into virtually all parts of 
the country. The pay level of workers 
on local newspapers is relatively low, 
and the staffers are not given due re- 
spect by the public. These factors, 
among others, tend to affect the morale 
of the journalists in provinces. 


VP CONDITIONS PREVAILING IN PRESS- 
dom in Japan are not conducive to the 
development of professional training in 
journalism although such conditions 
themselves point to the need for such 
education. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, the merits of journalism train- 
ing are being gradually recognized by 
responsible leaders in journalistic and 
academic circles, as evidenced by a 
steady increase in the number of peo- 
ple turning to studies and education in 
journalism. In June 1951 was formed 
the Society for Journalistic Studies, the 
national organization solely dedicated 
to the advancement of the profession. 
Another point has to be mentioned 
concerning education in journalism in 
Japan. That is the real need for turn- 
ing out the type of journalist who can 
think and act independently, without 
fear of outside influences. The Japanese 
people and press had long been com- 
pelled to take orders from above prior 
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to their surrender in 1945. They have 
acquired new rights and freedoms un- 
der the Occupation but this does not 
necessarily mean that they have gained 
the independence of their own soul. If 
democracy is to remain forever, Japan 
must have something more than free- 
dom of the press. She must develop a 
really democratic press which thinks 
independently and speaks up freely, 
along with the people in general. 

It must be admitted that the social 
climate under the Occupation has not 
been conducive to the building of a ro- 
bust character of the press, on which 
democracy depends in a new Japan. 
The existence of the absolute impedes 
the development of a free press any- 
where in the world. No place other 
than the classroom can give better edu- 
cation as to this fact. 


In Japan as in the United States, 
mass communication has been taken up 
for study by social scientists, as well as 
by journalism institutions, with a 
mounting interest. In the latter, stu- 
dents are being given a broader view of 
the press and other branches of jour- 
nalism in the social context. Study in 
the social science aspects of journalism, 
however, should neither lead to a hasty 
conclusion of determinism nor grease 
the way for governmental control over 
the mass media of communication. 


When the Japanese press enjoyed 
comparative freedom, its reportorial 
and other functions were not without 
criticism. Some were charged with ir- 
responsibility and others with frivolity. 
They gave the totalitarian type of gov- 
ernment in Japan a good excuse for 
embarking upon a policy of controlling 
the press in general. This is a bitter , 
fact that cannot slip the memory of the 
Japanese journalists in particular. If the 
press is to remain free, it must accept 
responsibility for what it does. 











JOURNALISM TEACHING—A Forum for AEJ Members 


Helping Future Journalists 
Cover the Atomic Age 


SY THEO €&E. 


SOMMERKAMP 


Some implications of the most significant discovery of our times 
are discussed here from the standpoint of the reporting teacher. 
Mr. Sommerkamp is a graduate assistant in the School of Jour- 
nalism, Florida State University. The idea for this article was 
suggested to him by Professor Sidney Kobre. 





¥@ NEWSMEN AND CIVIL DEFENSE OFFI- 
cials who watched the gigantic explo- 
sion of the atomic bomb on the desert 
wastes of Yucca Flat, Nevada, last April 
described the scene as an “awesome 
show.” 

This public showing of an atomic ex- 
plosion was the latest in a series of test 
explosions. Earlier ones were made at 
Bikini atoll and on the Nevada flats. 

That this latest demonstration of the 
bomb’s power was given in the pres- 
ence of newspaper men, when hereto- 
fore the Nevada tests had been top se- 
cret, shows that a new period in report- 
ing of contemporary affairs has been 
ushered in. It points out, too, that the 
government is interested in seeing that 
newspapers get an insight into atomic 
developments as nearly first-hand as 
possible. 

To meet this new scientific develop- 
ment, journalism schools and depart- 
ments of journalism will have to mod- 
ify their courses so that this reporting 
problem will be covered in teaching 
journalism students. 

While the tie-in between the bomb 
and scientific reporting may be the 


greatest, atomic developments will af- 
fect many other fields of reporting, 
from specialized coverage to run-of- 
the-mill city beats. 

Most of the problems of the atomic 
age remain yet unsolved and the news- 
paper man of today and tomorrow will 
have to meet many of these problems 
in the articles which he writes. 

To see the significance of this new 
age, one needs only to look at the ways 
in which it touches nearly every aspect 
of life which reporters will be covering. 
Seeing the implications of the new age 
helps the teacher understand why and 
how atomic developments should be 
covered in class. 


USE OF THE ATOM BOMB IN WARFARE 


At present, the chief consideration of 
atomic energy is its wartime uses. The 
Nevada tests illustrate this fact. Not too 
much serious thought has been given to 
peacetime uses. 

What an atomic war would mean not 
only to this country but to the world 
has aroused a great deal of speculation. 
Many articles have been written. 
Physicists who split the atom have told 
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us that the best defense against the 
bomb is “be somewhere else when it 
explodes.” 

What type of war reporting would be 
introduced by an atomic war is guess- 
work, too, but it is certain that corres- 
pondents would have a grim, painful 
picture to depict. 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF CITY LIFE 


Sociologists who have studied the 
possible effects of an atomic war now 
tell us that one of the best preventive 
measures against the bomb is dispersal, 
not only of key defense industries sub- 
ject to attacks but also of cities in 
which these industries are located. 

This is what the sociologists and city 
planners advocate: 

Instead of having one large city like 
Chicago, with its 6,000,000 in one area, 
15 or 20 smaller cities would replace it. 
These cities might be the size of At- 
lanta or Dallas. 

They would be spaced some 15 miles 
apart and industry formerly concen- 
trated in one large city would be 
spread out among these lesser units of 
cities or relocated in rural areas. 

The space between the new cities 
would be used for parks, athletic stadia 
and other community facilities to be 
shared jointly by several cities. 

While the idea sounds good, it is 
easily seen that it is not yet practical. 
Such a transformation cannot be car- 
ried out overnight; it would take at 
least 30 years. 

The disappearance of a well-known 
“Americanism” would also mark the 
change in ecological patterns of cities. 
This is the skyscraper. It is an urban 
phenomenon of the past, city planners 
say, because it concentrates too many 
people in one small area. This invites 
atomic attack. 

The change advocated by sociologists 
and city planners puts atomic reporting 
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on the desks of local reporters. These 
newsmen will be reporting the change. 


POLITICAL REPORTING 


There are many reasons why the po- 
litical writer will need to know how to 
write up atomic developments, al- 
though not in the same way as the sci- 
entific writer. 

The tremendous amounts of money 
being spent by the nation’s Atomic 
Energy Commission form one reason. 
In 1950 the Commission spent $524 
million; in 1949, $647 million. 

Internationally, what kind of atomic 
agreements may be entered into? How 
will our foreign policy be molded to fit 
in with atomic developments? 

On the local scene, will politicians be 
willing to advocate the dispersal of 
cities and industry advocated by city 
planners? The actions of city commis- 
sions, mayors and city managers in set- 
ting up a defense program will be of 
importance to the political reporter. 


MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
REPORTING 

Medical uses of radioactive elements 
may be even more widespread and in- 
clusive. Negatively, medical science 
will have to work out treatment for pa- 
tients subjected to radioactive elements 
if an atomic war should come. 

Working hand-in-hand on treatment 
of patients suffering from radioactive 
burns will be public health workers. 
Contamination of a city’s water and 
food supply poses a problem in the 
event of atomic attack, as well as other 
known and unknown problems. 

First-aid treatment that can be given 
before the arrival of doctors will have 
to be popularized. This will be the task 
of reporters. 

INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS REPORTING 

In the field of business and industry, 
opening of atomic plants is significant. 
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This is a new type of industry, spend- 
ing great sums of money, employing 
thousands of persons and relocating 
large areas of settled population in 
many instances. 

The use of atomic power for elec- 
tricity and for powering airplanes, sub- 
marines and trains is not a remote pos- 
sibility. This, if effected, would revolu- 
tionize transportation as well as meth- 
ods of warfare. 

These are but samples of the issues 
in business, transportation and industry 
which the reporter or editor may soon 
be facing, perhaps routinely. 


Wt JOURNALISM SCHOOLS MAY OFFER 
training to students without establish- 
ing new courses, or they may offer a 
new course treating this type of report- 
ing involving atomic developments. 

Established courses in which such 
training can be given include interpre- 
tation of contemporary affairs, study of 
contemporary journalism problems, 
20th century press, interpreting the 
news, press and world affairs, editorial 
writing, investigative reporting, special- 
ized writing and other advanced 
courses. 

Aids in developing material for 
classroom use have been furnished by 
newspaper men already tackling the 
atomic era, as well as by scientists and 
other specialists. 

The series written by Stephen White 
for the New York Herald Tribune in 
1947, entitled “Using the Atom for 
Peace,” is valuable. Victor Cohn’s se- 
ries, “The Citizen and the H-Bomb,” 
was written for the Minneapolis Star- 
Tribune. Cohn later won an award for 
his scientific articles. 

William L. Laurence, a member of 
the New York Times staff, presented his 
material in the book, Dawn over Zero. 
The Atomic Era, a book compiled by 
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Freda Kirchwey, editor of the Nation, 
contains chapters written by leading 
men in their atomic-related fields. 

Education Magazine devoted its 
whole issue in March 1951 to the 
atomic problem. The issue contains 
articles on many aspects of atomic en- 
ergy prepared by experts. 

One of the articles, “Educational Im- 
plications of the Atomic Age,” was 
written by two University of Illinois 
professors, R. Will Burnett and Harold 
C. Hand. In it, the authors point out 
both long-range and short-term educa- 
tional objectives during this new era. 

Leon Svirsky’s story, “The Atom in 
Peace and War,” appeared in the Sep- 
tember 18, 1950 issue of New Repub- 
lic. It is another valuable reference. 

In instructing the journalism student 
about the urgency of knowing about 
the atomic era, individual research and 
writing would be valuable. 

The students, for example, might in- 
terview a sociologist and a physicist, 
asking them about atomic problems. 
The physicist could predict future 
atomic developments, both in war and 
peacetime uses, while the sociologist 
could relate scientific developments to 
the patterns of society. 

Doctors, defense officials and mem- 
bers of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion might also be interviewed, if the 
school is located in the vicinity of 
Washington. 

Getting the story on a local level is 
also a good assignment. Students could 
interview local defense officials and 
public servants—mayors, commission- 
ers, police chiefs, fire chiefs—to find 
out what is being done locally to meet 
an atomic threat. They could write up 
these interviews as feature articles for 
practical experience. 
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V> SCHOOLS OF JOURNALISM WITH 
sound radio news departments should 
give serious consideration to offering 
basic training in television news. 

If they can find competent, well- 
trained instructors, they can “set up 
shop” for TV news training on a small 
investment. 

These are conclusions of a study re- 
cently completed by the Council on 
Radio-Television Journalism. Though 
the Council sees no immediate expan- 
sion of demand for TV-trained news- 
men, it expects eventual opportunities 
to be “fairly heavy.” But it says that 
TV is going to select its new workers 
only after scrupulous screening. 

The Council conducted the study 
last spring, with the participation of its 
12 industry and teacher members and 
the counsel of two experienced TV 
newsmen: Spencer Allen of WGN, 
Chicago, who has been teaching a TV 
news course at Northwestern Univer- 
sity for several years, and James Byron 
of WBAP, Fort Worth, whose opera- 
tions won for his station last year’s Na- 
tional Association of Radio News Di- 
rectors top TV award. 

The study sought the answers to four 
major questions. This report summa- 
rizes responses and opinions. 

QuEsTION: Should schools of jour- 
nalism be offering courses in TV news? 
If they should, what should be the con- 
tent? What are the areas of this field in 
which university teaching can be suc- 
cessful? 


Schools of journalism with good ra- 
dio news departments ought to offer at 
least introductory work in TV news. 
Fundamental education in news gath- 
ering, writing, editing and administra- 
tion lies at the base of any such train- 
ing (one opinion calls it “the most im- 
portant contribution” the schools can 
make). In most cases the schools 
should not concern themselves with 
technical detail such as studio camera 
operation, production direction and the 
like. But use of the news camera, the 
fundamentals of TV news writing and 
editing, editing of news film and other 
such instruction can successfully be of- 
fered in the classroom laboratory. 

QUESTION: Is there a supply of com- 
petent teachers? Would TV stations be 
willing to work with the schools on an 
internship program for teacher-training 
(a program similar to the Council’s ra- 
dio news internship program)? 

There is no “supply” of well-trained 
teachers. The internship plan is a sound 
means of helping to meet the shortage; 
but the number of TV stations with 
sound news operations is at present too 
small to give an internship program 
broad effectiveness. A start has been 
made on such a program, however, and 
the Council plans to extend it as rap- 
idly as possible. 

QUESTION: What about equipment? 
Since most schools don’t have it, and 
few can afford expensive cameras and 
other TV equipment, are they sty- 
mied? What is the minimum equipment 
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needed? And how much does it cost? 
Would it be satisfactory to work up 
training programs in cooperation with 
local commercial TV stations? Should 
courses be developed only in such situ- 
ations? 

Expensive equipment, it is agreed, is 
not necessary for the kind of training 
most schools should offer. (Information 
on costs of basic equipment is given at 
the end of this report.) It is not neces- 
sary to go into elaborate studio camera 
and production problems. Students 
should be given experience in the tech- 
niques of handling and editing film, 
counting and slugging it, and writing 
copy for it. Training with both silent 
and sound film should be included. 

Cooperation with local stations in of- 
fering practical experience is valuable 
when it can be arranged, but the num- 
ber of opportunities is at present ex- 
tremely limited. 

QUESTION: What are job opportuni- 
ties? Is there prospect of immediate de- 
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mand for workers trained in TV news? 
Is there opportunity for women with 
school of journalism training in TV 
news? 

There will be no immediate expan- 
sion of opportunity in TV news jobs, 
but the long-range prospect is for con- 
siderable development. Both the com- 
ing increase in the number of stations 
and the extension of local TV news 
operations (similar to the extension of 
radio news operations in the last 15 
years) will expand the demand for 
well-trained workers. Women should be 
“as successful in TV news as they have 
been in newspaper and radio work”; 
they can do film editing and other spe- 
cialized types of TV work with special 
skill. 

TV employers are likely to screen 
applicants for newsroom work with in- 
tense care. TV news work is expensive 
and expert, and employers will select 
workers scrupulously. 


Minimum Equipment Requirements for TV News Training* 


For 16mm Silent Film 


Baia editor-viewer and splicer 
Or 


Craig Projecto-Viewer Model E1622, with splicer and rewinds mounted on 


board 
**16mm Keystone projector, new model 
Used model 


For Sound Film 


**Bell & Howell projector Model 185, new 


Used model, about 
Bell & Howell Viewer 
Splicer, Griswold No. 3 Positive 


Rewinds (two), Neumade RW-1 (geared) 
, Ws, Te I, ia hoon hbase se a eeEN chiee erteaed 


For a Local Station News Operation 
Inexpensive sound camera, lens turret, tripod and other equipment, about. . 
Film cutting and editing equipment, about 


Skeleton film service, art facilities, photostat equipment, map and picture 
files, etc. 


*Prepared by CBS-TV News Department. 
**Most universities will have projectors, and some of the other equipment, already available. 











RESEARCH IN BRIEF 


This department is devoted to shorter articles and notes on re- 
search in the communications field, either completed or in 
progress. Readers are invited to submit reports on investigative 
studies which might prove useful to other students because of 
content, method, or implications for further research. 





Sample Size for Classifying 
Subject Matter in Dailies 

Wt wHaT IS AN ADEQUATE SAMPLE SIZE 
for a classification of subject matter 
published in a daily newspaper? So far 
journalism researchers have attacked 
this problem only in terms of individual 
studies. 

Is there any difference in results from 
samples of various sizes, and if so is 
there a breaking point at which increas- 
ing the sample size fails to increase ac- 
curacy? 

To investigate this question we ex- 
amined a single subject matter category 
for a single newspaper for an entire 
year, thus getting a universe parameter 
to compare samples to. We used the 
picture category of the Madison (Wis.) 
Capital Times for 1951, and measured 
the column inches for each issue. 

We then drew 10 samples each of 
Sizes 6, 12, 18, 24, and 48 and com- 
pared the averages to the average for 
the entire year. We also compared the 
sets of samples to each other. 

The Capital Times publishes six is- 
sues a week, which was the reason that 
multiples of 6 were used for sample 
sizes. It seemed to us that Sunday issues 
would have to be considered separately 
because of their vast difference from 
the daily issues and also because most 
newspapers do not publish Sunday is- 
sues. 


The samples we drew were of a ran- 
dom type. They were selected by mak- 
ing a random start and taking every 
Nth issue for the entire year. The size 
of the gap was chosen so that the day 
of the week moved up one with each 
choice. 

This is not strict randomness, al- 
though we would maintain that it is a 
random principle. It does act as a strati- 
fication for days of the week and 
months of the year. 

In setting up such a narrow experi- 
ment we realized its limitations. While 
failure of a sample size for this cate- 
gory would make it inadequate, no con- 
clusion could be drawn if a sample size 
proved adequate for this single category. 

Our results indicate that for the single 
category all five of the sample sizes 
tested do an adequate job and that in- 
creasing the sample size beyond 12 does 
not produce marked differences in the 
results. 

Only for samples of Size 48 did we 
find a sample average which fell outside 
the 90 percent confidence limit for the 
particular sample size. And in that case 
there was only one sample (i.e., the 
expected 10 percent) outside the limits. 

Using the 90 percent confidence in- 
terval for Size 48, which is the smallest 
of the confidence intervals, we found 
that the interval included all samples of 
Sizes 12 and 24, 9 out of 10 samples 
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of Size 18, and 6 of 10 samples of Size 
6. This interval was 207.4 + 17.2 or 
190.2 to 224.6 column inches. 

We also made the following statistical 
checks: 

1. Average of sample averages equal 
to universe average. 

2. Variance of averages Size x equal 
to variance of averages Size z. 

3. Universe variance equal sample 
variance times sample size. 

We found only slight differences 
among samples of sizes larger than 12. 
We feel that this result indicates the 
high degree to which content differ- 
ences are daily and seasonal plus uni- 


form editing procedures and news 
judgment. 

The variation fell into a daily pat- 
tern. Column inches of picture content 
for Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday were almost always (93 percent) 
below 220, and for Wednesday and 
Saturday were always above 220. 

We do not intend to draw sweeping 
conclusions from this one experiment, 
but we would at least like to suggest 
the possibility that increasing sample 
size may be a poor investment of the 
researcher’s time. 

Guipo H. STempe- III 
University of Wisconsin 


STATISTICAL RESUME 





Universe values: 


Average for entire year: 207.4 column inches daily. 


Average by days: Monday, 164; Tuesday, 165; Wednesday, 252; Thursday, 165; Friday, 


174; Saturday, 309. 


Average by months: January, 192; February, 183; March, 206; April, 190; May, 198; 
June, 189; July, 189; August, 213; September, 238; October, 224; November, 230; 
December, 234. 





Sample averages and their standard errors: 





Size 6 


Size 12 


Size 18 


Size 24 


Size 48 





171.3 
181.2 
190.7 
207.0 
209.7 
217.2 
223.5 
223.8 
229.8 
234.8 


209.0 


(27.8) 
(28.5) 
(26.4) 
(34.3) 
(24.9) 
(25.0) 
(43.1) 
(35.2) 
(16.2) 
(38.2) 


(30.0) 


194.7 (16.9) 
195.8 (22.1) 
198.2 (19.7) 
198.9 (19.0) 
210.8 (26.9) 
211.2 (23.6) 
214.8 (17.7) 
216.2 (21.7) 
222.9 (27.0) 
223.7 (30.1) 


200.8 (12.5) 
202.4 (19.3) 
203.9 (19.9) 
205.0 (19.7) 
205.0 (17.9) 
207.9 (16.5) 
209.8 (16.4) 
211.0 (21.2) 
217.6 (22.2) 
225.5 (19.8) 


186.5 (13.2) 
196.4 (13.0) 
198.4 (15.6) 
198.5 (15.5) 
203.4 (13.4) 
211.4 (14.9) 
211.5 (17.3) 
212.7 (14.6) 
212.8 (14.6) 
215.7 (16.7) 





208.7 (22.5) 





208.9 (18.5) 


204.7 (14.9) 


195.0 (9.4) 

195.7 (7.3) 

204.9 (10.2) 
205.6 (10.1) 
205.6 (10.8) 
205.6 (11.2) 
206.0 (10.5) 
211.9 (11.4) 
212.5 (11.4) 
227.2 (12.7) 


207.0 (10.1) 
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JaNow!Tz, Morris, The Community Press 
in an Urban Setting. Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press. 1952. 256 pp. $3.50. 


@% WHAT A COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER IS 
“really like” appears to cause dispute 
among several groups. Where the com- 
munity newspaper grows in a metropolis, 
publishers, advertising agencies, critics and 
others have described it so variously as to 
raise confusion about its nature. 

Here’s evidence on what a community 
newspaper is “really like” among the 82 
published in Chicago with a weekly circu- 
lation of 983,000 (in 1950). The findings 
of Janowitz will disturb those who disdain 
community papers as advertising and news 
media and those who theorize about “root- 
less man” in mass society. 

This is a double-barreled book. One 
barrel was loaded for “practicality” and 
the other for social theory. The “practical” 
barrel hit community newspaper publishers 
with enough force so that the study’s find- 
ings led them to seek a national audit to 
certify to national advertisers the produc- 
tion, distribution and readership of the 
community press. Among works having to 
do with social theory this is a unique book. 
Most such books are notable for much 
theory and little evidence. This book has 
much evidence and a mead of theory. 

The study deals with these and like ques- 
tions: 

How and why did the community news- 
paper grow? What needs does it fill—just 
commercial or perhaps other unsuspected 
needs? 

What does a community newspaper do 
about conflict? Does it help people agree 
so they may act in common to solve their 
problems? 

How does this kind of newspaper fit into 
our communications system—midway, per- 
haps, between daily press and word of 
mouth? 

What's the potential role for the com- 
munity publisher in communities where 
leaders are moving to suburbs or dying, 
and hoodlums here and there grasp for 
power surrendered by absenteeism? 

Janowitz begins where R. E. Park left 
off with his The Immigrant Press and Its 
Control. Janowitz sketches the decline of 
the immigrant press and then details the 
rise of the community newspaper national- 
ly and in Chicago. He discusses such 
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phases as economic organization and oper- 
ation, circulation technique, sources of 
advertising revenue, consolidation and fu- 
ture trends. 

From this survey he goes into a content 
analysis which defines what the Chicago 
community newspapers print, how contro- 
versy is treated in the news columns, what 
“heroes” receive how much attention (the 
alderman gets more than the local busi- 
nessman). 

This section provides a model for other 
studies of newspapers and their role in 
achieving consensus. It also offers evi- 
dence on how one section of the press 
works toward solutions of community con- 
flicts, an area too little explored. 

Next, he compares those who read heav- 
ily with the light readers and the non- 
readers. He finds three attributes import- 
ant: Whether one is a member of a family, 
whether one is a leader, and the degree to 
which one feels he “belongs” in a com- 
munity. (Age and years of schooling have 
little or nothing to do with reading differ- 
ences in these newspapers. ) 

Janowitz goes beyond the usual defining 
of readership as “who read what article or 
photograph in yesterday’s newspaper.” He 
obtains evidence from a single interview 
on five elements of readership: exposure, 
involvement, interest pattern, imagery and 
penetration. To do this, the respondent is 
asked whether he “ordinarily reads” ad- 
vertisements, sports, social items, club 
news, etc. 

From this and other evidence the com- 
munity publisher emerges as a figure who 
has a potential of great social importance. 
Most notably, the community publisher 
often takes the role of an arbiter at the 
cross-road of social conflict. This is the 
case, for example, when he decides what 
to print or whom he will build as a “hero” 
in his columns. 

Janowitz sees as a danger to democracy 
the losses of leadership in these Chicago 
communities. Leaders move to suburbs or 
die. They may not be replaced by respon- 
sible leaders. Thus a political party organi- 
zation falls “easy prey to the underworld 
and a new kind of hoodlumism in politics.” 
Janowitz suggests the community publisher 
is a “limited counterforce” to this threat 
to democracy. 

So far as social theory is concerned this 
evidence stands so firmly that it puts into 
discard a theory that man in mass society 
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must be man without roots in a com- 
munity. 

This study is a stimulant for teaching 
and research. Some may find chapters of 
value in advanced reporting and editing, 
history of journalism, economics and social 
theory of the press. The appendices are 
permanent research aids with sections on 
content analysis design, readership design 
and questionnaire, and sampling methods. 

In places the writing style and concepts 
derived from social science may be diffi- 
cult for some readers. Most terms are 
clear in their context. The section on the 
social role of the community publisher 
moves briskly with case studies and may 
well be the widely read part. 

Technicians may regret that several 
tables lack frequencies. In these few in- 
stances one may not judge whether differ- 
ences in percentages are significant. An 
index is not included but the excellent 
technical appendices more than make up 
for this lac 
Two generalizations merit specific men- 
tion: 


At other times, the editor follows the 
traditional policy of the daily press in 
manufacturing a story (p. 82). 

. readers want their interest in 
“gossip” served in the false packaging of 
the more prestigeful daily press (p. 
148). 

These generalizations about the behavior 
of editors and readers are not supported 
by evidence in this study or by citation to 
other research. 

However, the evidence specific to this 
study will survive critics who have other 
ideas about what a community newspaper 
is “really like” in Chicago, and to some 
extent in other urban centers. 


CHARLES E. SWANSON 
University of Illinois 


COUGHLIN, WILLIAM J., Conquered Press. 
Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 1952. 
165 pp. $3. 


@ NOWHERE HAS “THE RIDDLE OF MAC- 
Arthur” been pointed up more sharply 
than in the divergent attitudes displayed 
by the former Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan toward the 
post-war Japanese press, on the one hand, 
and the foreign correspondents covering 
the Occupation, on the other. 
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The great progress which Japanese news- 
papers, under SCAP’s benevolent guid- 
ance, have made toward freedom and re- 
sponsibility is one of the most remarkable 
achievements of the Occupation. In the 
relatively short space of six and one-half 
years, the shackles of totalitarian control 
have been broken and the free press neces- 
sary for the building of a democracy is 
fast becoming a reality. 

Yet the same commander who did so 
much to democratize a “conquered press” 
saw fit to impose on correspondents as- 
signed to his headquarters an arbitrary, 
dictatorial censorship which subjected 
them, in the words of one veteran Pacific 
reporter, to “autocratic control, insults, 
arrogance, and old-fashioned stupidity.” 

This paradox can best be explained, says 
William Coughlin, by “the old saw about 
the right hand not knowing what the left 
hand was doing.” 

In solving administrative problems, Gen- 
eral MacArthur relies heavily on staff re- 
commendations; his perspective on any 
single question may be no deeper than that 
of his subordinates. Thus, SCAP’s relations 
with Japanese newspapers were handled, in 
Coughlin’s opinion, by a “good” staff— 
men well-oriented to the role which a free 
press must play in the development of a 
democratic Japan—while between MacAr- 
thur and the foreign correspondents stood 
a “poor” staff, singularly militaristic in 
outlook. 

Coughlin’s book is a concise, highly 
readable analysis of the evolution of both 
SCAP policies, with the Jekylls on Mac- 
Arthur’s staff getting far more attention 
than the Hydes. International communi- 
cations specialists will find the whole work 
replete with valuable information, particu- 
larly the first eight chapters which trace 
the story of Japan’s press from the fall of 
1945 to late 1951. The general reader will 
learn much about how censorship distorted 
his own newspaper’s view of the Occupa- 
tion, from the two concluding chapters on 
SCAP vs. U. S. (and British) reporters. 

Here is the author's summary of the 
tremendous challenge which confronted 
the SCAP press staff when Japan sur- 
rendered: 


An important but irresponsible press 
which had played a major part in Ja- 
pan’s climb to totalitarian power, a press 
in the grip of reactionaries who cooper- 
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ated with tight governmental control, a 
press with many features extremely 
alien to the American concept of a prop- 
erly functioning press, a press in which 
years of printing only what the militar- 
ists wanted affected the caliber of Japa- 
nese editors and reporters, and yet a 
press which included some of the 
world’s largest newspapers. 


SCAP officers first had to fight to take 
the “conquered press” away from the right- 
wing extremists and then battle to protect 
it from the Communists, who moved in on 
Japanese newspapers during the SCAP- 
Soviet “honeymoon” days of 1945-46. 
SCAP also had to inoculate Japanese news- 
papermen with the methods and goals of 
a democratic press. 

Despite some blunders during the early 
days of the Occupation, “the moderate 
Japanese newspapers of today stand as tri- 
bute to the success of these SCAP officers. 
The press is politically awake and is alert 
to any attempts to restrict its new-found 
freedom.” The newsprint shortage still 
hampers newspapers in their coverage of 
the news, and a severe economic crisis 
could again jeopardize press freedom, but, 
all in all, the future for Japan’s “con- 
quered press,” now on its own, looks 
bright. 

Coughlin recounts the many brushes 
which foreign correspondents had with a 
trio of SCAP news doctors: Brigadier 
General Legrande A. (“Killer”) Diller, 
Brigadier General Frayne Baker and Colo- 
nel Marion P. Echols. For a time, the cen- 
sorship was so strict that reporters were 
forced to rely on the then irresponsible 
Japanese press for “news” about the Oc- 
cupation. General Diller put SCAP’s atti- 
tude bluntly: 


We are getting tough. And we are going 
to get tougher. We are not going to let 
you Cee) give MacArthur’s 


critics in the States any ammunition. 
Furthermore, when we do lift the cen- 
sorship, we will still have control over 
what you correspondents write about 
MacArthur. Don’t forget the Army con- 
trols the food here. 


In his estimate of MacArthur’s staff 
officers, Coughlin writes: 


They were men of intense loyalty. 
They considered all criticism of the Oc- 
cupation a direct reflection on General 
MacArthur and did their best to keep 
unfavorable news from the press. This 
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loyalty proved a tremendous obstacle to 
newsmen seeking the true Occupation 
picture. ... 


The anecdotes Coughlin cites to illus- 
trate his point won’t be appreciated at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, but they make worth- 
while reading nonetheless—especially if 
you're interested in censorship curtains, 
iron or otherwise. 

Larry DENNIS 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


GRASES, PEDRO, ED., Materiales para la 
Historia del Periodisma en Venezuela, 
durante el Siglo XIX. (Compilacién, 
prélogo y notas de Pedro Grases, Edi- 
ciones de la Escuela de periodismo.) 
Caracas: 1951. 596 pp. 


@& THE COMPILER OF THIS COLLECTION OF 
articles and studies modestly disclaims that 
it can be considered as a history of Ven- 
zuelan journalism in the 19th century. He 
states that the purpose of this work is to 
make available reference material from 
which in the future the origin and evolu- 
tion of the Venzuelan periodical press may 
be traced. 

This volume may be divided into four 
parts: (1) The prologue, (2) seven gener- 
al studies, (3) 29 monographic studies, of 
varying length, on the history of the press 
in the various states and in Caracas, and 
(4) the indices. 

Students of the Latin-American press, 
more especially Venzuela, will be grateful 
for the annotated bibliography of 19 items. 
One is struck by the scarceness of existing 
material, for it was impossible for Profes- 
sor Grases to locate certain of these studies 
listed. To this bibliography might well be 
added Hans A. Reinartz’ short “Die Tage- 
presse in Venzuela, 1808-1900,” Zeitung- 
swissenschaft, XIII (May 1, 1938), 323- 
324. 

When it is considered that the printing- 
press was introduced in Mexico in the 
middle of the 1530s and that a newspaper 
appeared here almost two centuries later, 
it seems strange, and somewhat surprising, 
to discover that the first printing-press was 
not established in Caracas until the year 
1808. Americans will be interested to note 
that the Americans, Gallagher and Lamb, 
were the first to establish a press in Ven- 
zuela and that it was they who printed the 
first Venzuelan newspaper, the Gazeta de 
Caracas. 
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The first daily newspaper appeared in 
1841 and lasted for only a short time; the 
second daily was established in 1849 and 
was able to survive for eight years. The 
various data assembled emphasize the ex- 
tremely ephemeral existence of news- 
papers, but little attempt is made to ex- 
plain how this state of affairs arose from 
economic, political and social conditions. 

The long article by Eloy G. Gonzalez, 
“Informe sobre el periodismo en Venzu- 
ela,” is valuable for the extensive list of 
Venzuelan periodical publications. The in- 
formation presented for each includes title, 
place of publication, publisher and date 
of first appearance. 

Several other important articles are 
those by Manuel Landaeta Rosales and 
Victor M. Ovalles, giving a very brief 
chronological outline of the history and 
development of printing and journalism. 
Manuel Segundo Sanchez discusses briefly 
the history of six important newspapers 
and their role in the independence move- 
ment. Little purpose would be served in 
mentioning all the studies devoted to in- 
dividual cities and states. However, 5 of 
the 10 studies dealing with Caracas may 
be briefly mentioned. 

José E. Machado contributes a select 
bibliography with history of the news- 
papers that appeared in Caracas from 1808 
to 1900; the prologue to the facsimile edi- 
tion of the Gazeta de Caracas (six vol- 
umes) was well worth reprinting; Pedro 
Grases contributes an interesting essay “En 
el cincuentenario de Cosmopolis,” while 
two articles by Santiago Key Ayala deal 
with the Seminario de Caracas. 

One can only regret that this section 
does not contain a brief history and discus- 
sion of the Cojo Ilustrado, most important 
of the literary journals published in His- 
panic America from 1892 to 1915. It is to 
be noted in this connection that in 1943 
there appeared a 154-page study of this 
journal by Rafael Angel Réndon Marquez. 

The other articles deal with the press in 
Carabobo, Angostura, Zulia, Cumana, Bar- 
quisimeto, Barcelona, Mérida, Tachira, 
Carupano, Yaracuy, Trujillo, Valera, Car- 
ora, Araqua de Barcelona and Guarico. 

Scholars, historians and bibliographers 
will all delight in the 30-page four-fold 
index of persons, geographic names, titles 
and printing establishments (imprentas). 
These indices will cause the volume to 
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yield, without effort on the reader’s part, 
its vast store of information and data. 

The Journalism School of the Universi- 
dad Central de Venzuela is to be congratu- 
lated on sponsoring the publication of this 
volume. Professor Grases deserves great 
praise for the selections chosen, many of 
which would have remained in manuscript 
or continued buried in some scarce out-of- 
the way provincial newspaper or maga- 
zine. It may be true that most of these 
selections have appeared previously, but it 
is also true that by bringing them together 
in this volume Grases has allowed us to 
obtain a clearer picture of Venzuelan 
journalism. 

One may regret the lack of any ap- 
proach except the bibliographic, for the 
work gives little notice to the economic 
and political factors affecting 19th century 
Venzuelan journalism. Yet one should be 
grateful to have now readily available so 
much that was formerly inaccessible. 

HENSLEY C. WooDBRIDGE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


Dyar, RALPH E., News for an Empire. 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, 
Ltd., 1952. xlix + 494 pp. Ill. $5. 


WY THE SUB-TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS “THE 
story of The Spokesman-Review of Spo- 
kane, Washington, and of the field it 
serves.” The field is the “Inland Empire” 
—a phrase well-publicized by the Spokes- 
man-Review to identify an area of eastern 
Washington, northern Idaho and western 
Montana lying between the Rockies and 
the Cascades. The book succeeds in being 
both a history of the Inland Empire’s dom- 
inant newspaper and of the area itself. 

Mr. Dyar also relates the story of Spo- 
kane journalism to the main threads of the 
story of American journalism. This is par- 
ticularly true of the early chapters, which 
record a rapid transition in Spokane news- 
papering at a moment when American 
news practices and printing processes were 
being revolutionized. 

A printer-editor named Frank M. Dal- 
lam used a Washington hand press in 1883 
when the Spokane Falls Review first ap- 
peared in the pioneer trading post. The 
tempo of newspaper business development 
is rapid: The Review goes daily in 1884; 
it snatches the Associated Press franchise 
from four competitors two years later; it 
faces stiff competition from three Chicago 
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Tribune newsmen who help to establish 
the Spokesman in 1890. The Review, 
owned after 1888 by Harvey W. Scott and 
Henry L. Pittock of the Oregonian in 
Portland, merges with the Spokesman in 
1893 and the next year Scott and Pittock 
bow out of a business burdened with an 
$80,000 mortgage. 

A Chicagoan with financial resources 
sufficient to carry on the expanded busi- 
ness enterprise was William H. Cowles, 
publisher-editor of the Spokesman-Review 
from 1894 to 1946. A son of Alfred 
Cowles, treasurer of the Chicago Tribune, 
he had attended Yale before becoming a 
Tribune police reporter. His uncle, Edwin 
Cowles, was publisher of the Cleveland 
Leader, where Alfred Cowles and Joseph 
Medill first met. Through his father young 
Cowles knew Medill, Horace White and 
other leading newsmen of the day. (Gard- 
ner Cowles, who built another newspaper 
dynasty at Des Moines, was a sixth cousin 
of William H. Cowles.) 

Careful development of such details 
makes the book more than a mere recital 
of Spokane’s journalism history. It is true 
that at times the author’s interest in what 
historians call “antiquarianism” carries 
him away (ten pages concerning three for- 
mer Spokesman-Review carrier boys— 
Eric Johnston, William O. Douglas and 
Bing Crosby—for example), but generally 
the book achieves good ranking among 
histories of individual newspapers and 
areas. 

Mr. Dyar, longtime promotion and re- 
search director for the Spokesman-Review, 
does not examine in critical depth the edi- 
torial policies and practices of the paper. 
He does indicate its rightward swing from 
support of Bryan to support of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s Bull Moose ticket to its pres- 
ent conservative Republican outlook (the 
book’s foreword details President Tru- 
man’s 1948 denunciation of the Spokes- 
man-Review and the Chicago Tribune as 
the country’s “two worst newspapers”). 

The author describes the paper’s cam- 
paigns and crusades, particularly one in- 
volving discriminatory railroad rates. But 
the running story reflects the promotional 
abilities of the management and the man- 
ner in which the Cowles family achieved 
area newspaper dominance. The evening 
Chronicle became a Cowles paper in 1897, 
and the disappearance in 1939 of the 
Press, founded by E. W. Scripps, left 
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Spokane a one-newspaper city. William H. 
Cowles Jr. is now publisher. 

The book is lavishly illustrated. One 32- 
page section reproduces the cartoons of 
William C. Morris, staff artist from 1904 
to 1913. Another well-illustrated chapter 
traces the elder Cowles’ service as a direc- 
tor of the Associated Press. The Inland 
Empire’s scenic beauties, cities and indus- 
tries are pictured in both black-and-white 
and color. 

There are no footnotes, but the bibliog- 
raphy is extensive and there is a good 
index. 

EDWIN EMERY 
University of Minnesota 


SIEBERT, FREDRICK SEATON, Freedom of 
the Press in England, 1476-1776. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press. 1952. 
xiv + 411 pp. $7.50. 


% PROFESSOR SIEBERT’S LONG AWAITED 
history of the early struggle for freedom of 
the press in England comes to us now in 
handsome, usable form. It is the fruit of 
long research, part of which was per- 
formed during a sabbatical leave, on a 
grant-in-aid from the American Newspa- 
per Publishers Association. 

This history is divided into five parts 
corresponding to chronological periods; 
thus we have studies of the control of 
the press under the Tudors, under the 
early Stuarts, during the Puritan revo- 
lution, under the later Stuarts, and in the 
eighteenth century. Of the dates given 
in the title, the former represents, of 
course, the establishment of printing in 
England; and the latter, marking the end 
of English control of her American colo- 
nies, defines the period when English press 
freedom was directly an American con- 
cern. This history really extends to the 
epochal Fox Libel Act of 1792; but the 
years after 1780 are so well covered by 
the works of W. H. Wickwar and Arthur 
Aspinall that Professor Siebert prefers to 
end his work before that year. 

It should be pointed out, however, that 
organization within the chronological divi- 
sions is topical. The topics are, mainly, 
techniques of control by government, and 
the media which were under control. 

The Introduction is an excellent sum- 
mary of the chief ideas of the book. Pro- 
fessor Siebert points out that during the 
three centuries he considers there were 
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three theories of press control: the Tudor- 
Stuart theory of arbitrary control in the 
interest of crown policies; the Blackstone- 
Mansfield theory, which imposed no pre- 
vious restraints, but subjected the press to 
penalties for any abuse of its freedom; 
and the Erskine theory, which looked upon 
freedom of the press and of speech as a 
natural right. The Introduction concludes 
with a sound little essay entitled “Toward 
a Theory of Freedom of the Press,” in 
which it is pointed out that “The area of 
freedom contracts and the enforcement of 
restraints increases as the stresses on the 
stability of the government and of the 
structure of society increase.” In this essay 
certain recent developments of the press 
liberty theories are pointed out. 

The entire study is done with compe- 
tence, sureness, and a steady, sound judg- 
ment. If the author had had more space 
at his disposal, he might have given us 
more of the drama of some of the inci- 
dents of this history. If basic materials 
about the book publishing history of these 
three centuries had been available, he 
might have enlarged on that sector of the 
problem; as it is, the study deals mainly 
with pamphlets and newspapers. 

One very small problem worries the 
present reviewer: why is the word coranto 
uniformly spelled coronto in text, footnote 
and chapter heading? We can find no justi- 
fication for this spelling in contemporary 
usage, or in Muddiman, Shaaber or Mori- 
son. 

This is an excellent work. It illuminates 
some dark places and corrects some fa- 
miliar errors. It is a good contribution to 
the scholarship in its field. 

FRANK LUTHER MOTT 
University of Missouri 


“It is difficult to have an enlight- 
ened government without an enlight- 
ened public. The media must accord- 
ingly remind the citizen gently that it 
is his duty to be informed. I say 
‘gently’ because in the United States 
we have some considerable resistance 
to ‘being told’ of our duties or obliga- 
tions . . . Reaching this goal will not 
be easy.”—LeEsLtie G. MOELLER, di- 
rector, School of Journalism, State 
University of Iowa, in address at 2nd 
Annual Southern Newspapermen’s 


Conference, Florida State University. 
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STEWART, KENNETH, and TEBBEL, JOHN, 
Makers of Modern Journalism. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952. x + 
514 pp. $5. 


@ TEACHERS OF COURSES IN THE HISTORY 
of the press and radio are constantly seek- 
ing books and materials with which to en- 
liven and dramatize their subject. This live- 
ly volume by Stewart and Tebbel is one of 
the answers to the problem. 

The authors tell the story of American 
journalism through the biographies of 
newspaper publishers, editors and report- 
ers, magazine publishers and newscasters. 
The press history is not related in terms of 
trends and movements but of fascinating 
newsmen who left the imprint of their per- 
sonalities upon journalism as well as on 
the nation. There are few dull moments, 
therefore, in this account which has a 
wide range, extending from Benjamin Har- 
ris, fearless publisher of the colonial Pub- 
lick Occurrences, to the modern Walter 
Winchell. 

Roughly about one-third of the volume 
deals with the earlier personalities before 
1900; the remainder is concerned with the 
modern developers of journalism. This, in- 
deed, is one of the important and valuable 
characteristics of the present work. For 
the book is up-to-date, with the very latest 
information, for instance, about Manches- 
ter Boddy of the Los Angeles Daily News, 
and the Scripps-Howard chain. 

This recent materia! was evidently based 
on personal interviews with the subjects, 
on an up-to-date clipping file, and on dili- 
gent research in current magazine articles. 
The style is as brisk and as fast-moving as 
any biographical sketch in this week’s 
magazine. Sometimes the chapters read 
like extended, detailed obits of an editor. 

The writers, however, do not seek to 
whitewash the portraits they paint. Both 
strengths and weaknesses are presented, in- 
stilling in the reader and student confi- 
dence in the authors’ appraisals. Often 
Stewart and Tebbel give pinpoint, sum- 
mary characterizations which are accurate 
and telling. The writers do not seek to 
contribute new and more penetrating in- 
sights into the newsmen, but aim at piecing 
together the accepted views of the past 
leaders and bringing the lives of today’s 
reporters and broadcasters up to date. 

This, then, is a useful source book for 
courses in journalism history. Instead of 
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having to search for material scattered in 
many books and magazine articles, stu- 
dents can get an outline-understanding of 
the careers of newsmen quickly. Then, 
with the references provided in each chap- 
ter, students can dig deeper for aspects of 
character and incident. 

First-rate material is provided not only 
on newsmen but on magazine men, such 
as Cyrus H. K. Curtis, George Horace 
Lorimer and Edward Bok, no doubt drawn 
from Tebbel’s previous work on Lorimer 
and the Saturday Evening Post. The writ- 
ers also furnish pertinent data on Edward 
R. Murrow, Elmer Davis, Erwin Canham 
and other radio interpreters and newsmen 
of today. 

The writers do not purport this volume 
to be a definitive history of American 
journalism. Some instructors may be able 
to use it as the only text in their course; 
others will want to use in in conjunction 
with a favorite standard text. 

If the current work were selected as the 
only text, the instructor would be com- 
pelled, of necessity, to round out the total 
picture with his own lecture material or to 
require the student to do some supplemen- 
tary reading. For the student to get some 
appreciation of changing reportorial meth- 
ods, the development of advertising and 
the extraordinary mechanical advance- 
ments, he would have to rely on Mott’s 
American Journalism, Lee’s The Daily 
Newspaper in America, Bleyer’s Main Cur- 
rents in the History of American Journal- 
ism or some of the other standard texts. 

The biographical approach to journal- 
ism history is vital and important, and for 
sheer interest it is hard to equal. Instruc- 
tors, conscious of this, will make use of 
this valuable book for the genuine interest 
it can generate, and they will supplement 
it with additional materials relating to the 
technical developments of journalism and 
American social and economic history. 

It will be interesting as well as signifi- 
cant to discover in a year or so the vari- 
ous uses to which this new volume is put. 
There are many teaching patterns, and an 
experimental approach should be encour- 
aged strongly. It may be that the biograph- 
ical approach to journalism history will 
prove very stimulating and exciting to the 
student. 

SIDNEY KOBRE 
Florida State University 
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SPRING, SAMUEL, Risks and Rights. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1952. 
xviii + 385 pp. $7.50. 


@& THIS BOOK DEALS WITH CERTAIN AS- 
pects of the law in the fields of publishing, 
advertising, television, radio, motion pic- 
tures and the theater. The author, now 
practicing law in New York City, former- 
ly was a copyright attorney in the motion 
picture industry. It is obvious where his 
principal interest still lies—more than half 
the book is devoted directly to copyright 
law and that subject also creeps in fre- 
quently in his discussion of other phases 
of communications law. 

These other phases include privacy, def- 
amation, unfair competition and a pot- 
pourri in a final section called “television, 
ideas and censorship.” 

Spring’s treatment of copyright law is, 
naturally, comprehensive and authorita- 
tive. The discussion of privacy, although 
fairly brief, is as lucid as anything we have 
come across in this developing but still 
largely undefined branch of the law. 

In each section of the book, Spring sets 
out not only what the law is in various 
jurisdictions, but what he thinks it ought 
to be. He is caustic about privacy decisions 
in New York state, headquarters for much 
of the communications industry. He feels 
that the New York courts “lag” in social 
progress in placing too much emphasis on 
the means or form of publication and not 
enough on the purpose of the publication. 
He would protect from privacy suits 
“news reporting or instructive news com- 
ment, in which the public has a clear and 
definite interest” regardless of the medium 
used; but not “the selling of entertainment, 
using stale and half-forgotten events” even 
if in a newspaper or magazine. 

The section on defamation also is fairly 
brief—too brief to give the reader an au- 
thoritative picture on some points. And 
such a flat statement as “The headline is 
judged alone. Modifications in the article 
do not nullify the headline” is contrary to 
the rulings of some courts. 

In the section on unfair competition, 
Spring urges an extension of this form of 
action to include the recognition of a 
property right in the “publicity” which a 
person or organization has built up. He 
cites cases to show that the courts are 
tending in that direction, although hesi- 
tantly. 
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Spring’s primary emphasis throughout 
the book is on problems in the entertain- 
ment field. It is curious, however, to read 
a book on communications law and find 
no mention at all of contempt by publica- 
tion, on which so many major decisions 
have been handed down in the past dozen 
years; or of the right of access to news 
sources, which has occupied so much at- 
tention of editors and broadcasters re- 
cently. 

It is also curious to find a major consti- 
tutional problem such as that decided in 
Near v. Minnesota dismissed in one short 
paragraph; and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission’s much-discussed Port 
Huron ruling covered in less than a page 
—and both of these as sort of addenda in 
a chapter devoted mainly to obscenity! 

Spring writes in an interesting style and 
is amazingly non-technical for a lawyer. 
Citations to cases and statutes are com- 
piled in an appendix—an assistance to 
easy reading by the layman. Other appen- 
dices set out the important sections of the 
copyright law and the various forms used 
by the Copyright Office. 

JoHN T. TREBILCOCK 
University of Illinois 


SipLey, Louis WaLToN, A Half Century 
of Color. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1951. xv + 216 pp. $8. 


@ THE STORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
color photography reads like history at its 
best. Experiment and investigation, en- 
deavor and achievement, success and fail- 
ure are all found in this book written by 
the co-founder and director of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Photography. 

More than 10 years was spent in re- 
search through the properties of the mu- 
seum to collect material for the book. 
Though much of it is highly technical in 
nature, Dr. Sipley has been able to present 
such material clearly and interestingly. 

As an introduction, the author goes back 
in history to show how timeless man’s 
awareness to color has been. He cites 
Noah and the rainbow and Joseph’s “coat 
of many colors.” Though the Greek phi- 
losophers theorized much about color it 
was not until 1660, when Newton began to 
experiment with refraction of light by the 
prism, that the real facts were suspected. 

From this background the author pro- 
ceeds to trace the development of color 
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photography and its reproduction. He 
goes, step by step, through the centuries 
when scientists were establishing the pri- 
mary color theory; when they were accept- 
ing the idea that color is a sensation, the 
result of tri-vision in the human eye; when 
they proved Huygen’s wave theory to be 
true. ; 

He makes the reader familiar with the 
early scientists who made these remark- 
able discoveries in light and color. Then 
he tells how James Maxwell first demon- 
strated the additive color process in 1861, 
and how it was Louis du Hauron who de- 
signed a camera for making three separate 
color negatives with one exposure and in 
1869 introduced a screen plate process 
which became the basis for later color 
plates of the additive type. He gives 
Charles Cros, a Frenchman, credit for the 
introduction of the basic idea for modern 
imbibition processes. He shows how this 
early color work was international—Eng- 
lish, Scotch, French and German scien- 
tists working in color. 

Then he turns to America where active 
color research was beginning. He gives 
Frederic E. Ives credit for being the first 
American to exhibit a three-color photo- 
mechanical process in 1885. He tells how, 
in 1893, William Kurtz presented the first 
successful color photoengraving to the 
world. A facsimile reproduction of this 
engraving appears as the frontispiece of 
his book. 

The story continues to show how color 
engraving was used in the commercial 
field. Henry Dreer used color engraving to 
advertise seeds and bulbs in the fall of 
1895. At the same time, Sears Roebuck 
and Company began using color process 
printing. In 1899 the Curtis Publishing 
Company made further color history by 
using the first magazine cover printed in 
three colors. In this same issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post the first three-color 
advertisement appeared. 

Such detail suggested by the foregoing 
paragraphs is typical of the manner in 
which the author takes up the progress of 
color photography and reproduction after 
the beginning of the 20th century and on 
through the war and depression years. 
His faithful presentation of processes, dis- 
coveries and events is highlighted by little 
incidents to make entertaining reading. He 
includes clear, accurate and practical de- 
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scriptions of equipment and techniques 
that were developed. 

A Half Century of Color sparkles with 
full-color plates of pictures that have made 
history in color. Besides Kurtz’s three- 
color photoengraving of 1893, Chicago’s 
first three-color engraving—outstanding 
for color rendition—is reproduced. 

There is a reproduction of the first color 
photograph to be transmitted by wire. 
This photograph, a likeness of Rudolph 
Valentino as he appeared in “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” was sent by Dr. Herbert E. 
Ives of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 
from Chicago to New York in 1924. 
There is a chart showing the successive 
steps necessary to produce full-color pic- 
tures by letterpress, lithography and gra- 
vure. Then, there are plates which show 
how color may be adapted to different 
types of paper. 

As a document of progress in color pho- 
tography, this book will make a special 
appeal to all who work in color. Artists, 
fashion designers, photo-journalists, adver- 
tising copyists—the professional as well as 
the amateur—will like its comprehensive 
background. It will long remain unique 
among books of its kind. 

Ray F, MorGAN 
University of Nebraska 


BERNAYS, EpwarD L., Public Relations. 
Norman, Okla.; University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1952. x + 374 pp. $5. 


WY MR. BERNAYS, AT LONG LAST, HAS PRO- 
vided those interested in public relations 
with a summing up of his ideas about the 
subject after more than 40 years as prob- 
ably the nation’s best known public rela- 
tions counsellor. Appropriately, the vol- 
ume is dedicated to Doris E. Fleischman, 
the wife of Mr. Bernays and his partner 
in public relations counselling since 1919. 

How does one of the founders of what 
is today a flourishing profession view his 
art after almost a half-century of contact 
with it? Mr. Bernays’ answer to this ques- 
tion offers not only the fascinating view- 
point that comes with authority but also 
represents a rather novel effort to improve 
perspective by placing marked emphasis 
on the historical background of public re- 
lations. 

Mr. Bernays divides his subject into two 
parts and almost all of the first part 
(about a third of the volume) is devoted 
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to what he calls “The Growth of Public 
Relations.” Pointing out that except for 
two very brief studies (Gras’ Shifts in 
Public Relations and Goldman’s Two-Way 
Street) public relations never has been ac- 
corded its proper historical treatment, Mr. 
Bernays attempts to right the wrong with a 
detailed examination of origins and devel- 
opment. 

The author defines public relations as 
(1) information given to the public, (2) 
persuasion directed to the public to modi- 
fy attitudes and actions, and (3) efforts to 
integrate attitudes and actions of an insti- 
tution with its publics and of publics with 
that institution. 

This definition, as Mr. Bernays says, 
permits placing the origin of public rela- 
tions at the very beginning of recorded 
history. The author cites numerous exam- 
ples to support his belief, saying at one 
point, for example, that “Julius Caesar 
wrote his commentaries on his campaigns 
in Gaul chiefly to promote his political 
fortunes in Rome.” 

Turning to America, Mr. Bernays dates 
the beginning of public relations specifical- 
ly as of 1620 when the Virginia Company 
used advertisements to encourage coloni- 
zation of the new land. Then he moves, 
with possibly more conviction, to three 
major historical periods: An expansion of 
public relations between 1800 and 1865 
when the new nation was finding itself, 
followed by almost a half-century of the 
“public be damned” view which new big 
business employed to cloak its tremendous 
growth, and finally the emergence of the 
“public be informed” doctrine early in the 
present century. 

Acceptance of the idea that the public 
should be informed encouraged expansion 
in public relations activity and probably 
marked the real beginning of the profes- 
sion in this country. Mr. Bernays describes 
his own emergence in 1913 as a “press 
agent” following his success in gaining 
public approval of the play “Damaged 
Goods.” He also gives credit to the work 
of Ivy Lee, George Creel and others ac- 
tive in this period. 

Public relations, Mr. Bernays says, be- 
came a profession in the ’20s, achieved 
professional maturity between 1929 and 
1941, and enjoyed a great era of integra- 
tion in the 10 years that followed. Out- 
standing public relations counsellors made 
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their appearance and gained wide accep- 
tance in many different fields of activity. 

The second part of Mr. Bernays’ study, 
called “Public Relations in Action,” prob- 
ably will prove of more interest to those 
actively engaged in public relations work 
than will the absorbing historical outline. 

The first two chapters of this section 
(14 and 15) contain the substance of the 
Bernays concept of public relations. He 
starts with the principles that must be em- 
ployed if there is to be successful “engi- 
neering of consent,” and follows this with 
a “typical action blueprint” drawn up for a 
mythical client with public relations prob- 
lems to be solved. Professional and ama- 
teur public relations toilers would do well 
to examine both chapters with great care. 

Subsequent chapters give the reader an 
opportunity to learn first-hand how Mr. 
Bernays has operated as a public relations 
counsellor. He discusses an almost bewil- 
dering number of fields of endeavor: 
health, nursing, the theater, public educa- 
tion, higher education, economic mobiliza- 
tion, labor-management adjustments and 
trade unions. 

Mr. Bernays never varies from his for- 
mula: Public relations can be employed to 
obtain public understanding and support 
only if certain principles are strictly fol- 
lowed. The counsellor must understand 
every element of the situation which en- 
gages his attention; he must erect a foun- 
dation of soundly planned action; he must 
deal with strategy, organization and pro- 
gram; and he must be socially responsible. 


FREDERIC E. MERWIN 
Rutgers University 


POWELL, NORMAN, Anatomy of Public 
Opinion. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1951. 619 pp. $5.50. 


@ ALL THE BOOKS DEALING WITH PUBLIC 
opinion published in the past half dozen 
years have included chapters on “Journal- 
ism” or “The Press.” 

When such volumes come to hand, this 
reviewer usually turns expectantly to the 
sections devoted to communications. If the 
analysis of the media proves to be intelli- 
gent and informed, he looks forward with 
anticipation to the book’s entire contents, 
and usually finds his reading rewarding. 
But too often untested value judgments 
and absurdly broad generalizations are 
made with reference to the functions, re- 
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sponsibilities, influence, performance of 
the media, and even of the audiences 
reached by the media. When this is the 
case, this reviewer finds it difficult to ex- 
amine the entire treatise dispassionately. 
Probably a prejudice! 

It is easy to understand why scholars 
competent in fields like social psychology, 
sociology or political science fall into the 
error of essaying a chapter or two on the 
media without first mastering the subject 
matter of communications. Since opinion, 
propaganda, individual and group organi- 
zation and behavior are topical areas in 
which these writers have special compe- 
tence, they may regard the channels of 
communication as incidental to their main 
interest. Too often we have the feeling 
that they tag on something about “the 
press” as a kind of afterthought. 

But, of course, the media are neither 
minor nor marginal in today’s mass soci- 
ety. One demands either that the analysis 
of newspaper, radio, TV, film be inte- 
grated into a book’s entire exposition and 
description, as in David Truman’s The 
Governmental Process, or treated with the 
same degree of expertness which the 
scholar devotes to his specialized social 
science discipline. 

Happily, in Dr. Powell we have a writer 
and scholar who examines the media with 
clear eyes. The author of The Anatomy of 
Public Opinion has done his home work. 
He has read important research findings in 
communications, has a knowledge of press 
history, and is able to document his gen- 
eralizations within the framework of 
broad knowledge of the channels. 

While this is not the place to outline the 
main threads of his comments on the me- 
dia, we can observe that Dr. Powell treats 
of them in their social setting. This is a 
pleasant relief after reading one or two 
volumes whose sole contribution, if so it 
can be called, is to assemble in one chap- 
ter all the shortcomings of the media, case 
by case, from the examples in The Brass 
Check on down, not overlooking the hack- 
neyed tale of the failure of X newspaper 
in Y metropolitan city to report the holo- 
caust resulting from an elevator. accident 
in Z department store (always the paper’s 
leading advertiser). 

Dr. Powell begins by pointing out that 
there is no such thing as the press. (He 
understands that all 1773 dailies in the 
country can’t be dead-ringers for the New 
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York Times.) Dr. Powell’s observation 
sets the tone of his general approach: 

For the term press implies an integrated 

and homogeneous entity; it implies 

sameness of philosophical orientation, 
uniformity of content and appeal, and 
similarity of editorial emphasis and pub- 

lishing organization. None of these im- 

plications is actually true, except in a 

measure. 

In another comment the author re- 
marks: 

What emerges clearly from an over-all 
view of the development of the press is 
that, like other social institutions, it has 
taken form, organization, and emphasis 
from the total society of which it has 
been a part. 

Dr. Powell is not taken in by making 
his theses revolve around a few unrelated 
examples of press behavior. If we do not 
misunderstand him, we can see that he is 
not much impressed with a Commission 
on Freedom of the Press which did not 
“point up charges with the marshalling of 
detailed and systematized evidence.” 


Plainly, Dr. Powell wants thorough-go- 
ing research before wholesale charges of 
unethical and grossly selfish conduct can 
be leveled against individual newspapers, 
groups of papers, radio or other media. 
After examining the In Fact type of alle- 
gations, and while not serving in any sense 
as an apologist for the media, he remarks: 

The inaccuracies, omissions, and other 
instances of deficiencies that have been 
cited are instances and no more. The 
precise extent to which these examples 
are or are not typical of one or another 
section of the press is unknown. 

The author develops the meaning and 
conceptualization of public opinion and 
propaganda and devotes two careful chap- 
ters to the measurement of public opinion. 

Since he is a political scientist, he digs 
into the problems of group action and the 
propaganda of pressure groups. His analy- 
sis of the determinants of opinion follows 
none of the set formulae; that is to say, 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis or 
the Doob, Lasswellian or other listings. 
Undergraduates who read the book as a 
text may find it a little difficult to poll 
parrot back a set of rules on “how to de- 
tect propaganda.” 

The book is a refreshing outlook on the 
public opinion problem. 

RALPH D. CasEy 
University of Minnesota 
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Fox, RODNEY, Agricultural and Technical 
Journalism. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. vii + 229 pp. $3.50. 


@% NON-JOURNALISM TRAINED PERSONS 
who need public acceptance and under- 
standing of their work will find answers to 
many of their problems in this short, sim- 
ply-written book. The author furnishes a 
wealth of illustrations handling technical 
subject matter and avoids the pitfalls of 
technical jargon in telling how newspaper, 
radio and magazine editors want technical 
stories or technical information. 

County agricultural agents, public school 
administrators, foresters, soil conservation 
technicians, public health nurses, welfare 
workers, city managers, recreation direc- 
tors, reclamation engineers and many oth- 
er men working in industry, business or 
science could increase their personal suc- 
cess and the effectiveness of their programs 
by following suggestions given. 

The author did an excellent job on the 
subjects he chose. One wishes the book 
were longer. Conspicuously short is infor- 
mation on dealing with television stations. 
Home economists will be disappointed 
that only one general chapter is devoted 
to women’s pages. Though scientific infor- 
mation is least likely to be libelous, editors 
probably would find a chapter on press 
law useful. 

The author’s treatment of objectivity 
and the subtlety of the by-line is excellent. 
This reviewer would like to have all col- 
lege extension workers and scientists study 
that chapter and those on “How to Build a 
Story,” “Meetings and Speeches” and spe- 
cial ways of telling stories with camera, 
column and radio. 

Photos selected to illustrate the text are 
so high in quality one regrets they were 
not reproduced on slick paper. 

Persons who use this text for a college 
course will find they need considerable 
supplementary material. This reviewer has 
not seen a better text for a short course or 
workshop for technicians trying to close 
the gap between scientific developments 
and man’s understanding of them. 


“Give me the liberty to know, to 
utter, and to argue freely . . . above 
all liberties.,—JOHN MILTON, Areo- 
pagitica. 

LOWELL BRANDNER 
Kansas State College 
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McDonaLp, M. J. A., ED., Principles and 
Practices of Classified Advertising. Cul- 
ver City, Calif: Association of Newspa- 
per Classified Advertising Managers, 
Inc., 1952. 470 pp. $7.50. 


@ FREQUENTLY REFERRED TO BY ADVER- 
tising men as the “undeveloped gold mine 
of many newspapers,” classified advertis- 
ing is discussed from the historic and ro- 
mantic viewpoints to the practical “how to 
do it” side of everyday selling and depart- 
ment operation. 

Sixteen authors wrote the 19 chapters. 
Of these, 15 are classified advertising man- 
agers or advertising directors of as many 
large newspapers, only two of which are 
under the 100,000 circulation bracket. 

The book is an undertaking of the As- 
sociation of Newspaper Classified Adver- 
tising Managers. It is a revision of En- 
cyclopedia of Classified Advertising, first 
published in 1947 as a desk book for 
classified advertising managers. While no 
reason is given for changing the name, the 
revision was made with the original pur- 
pose in mind plus making it more suitable 
for classroom work. 

Considering the number of persons con- 
tributing to the book, it has an unexpected 
unity and harmony in the presentation of 
the material and a minimum of duplica- 
tion. Filled with minute detail on such 
subjects as “Classifications,” “Training 
Staff Members,” “Copy Writing,” “Typog- 
raphy,” and even “Office Forms,” the book 
provides a wealth of information. It fur- 
nishes the detail necessary for the larger 
papers, while the discriminating reader 
can readily adapt the techniques to smaller 
publications. 

Most sections are sufficiently specific to 
be a real guide to the classified advertising 
salesman, giving practical answers to the 
objections he meets in selling such as, 
“your rates are too high,” and “can’t af- 
ford to use two papers.” Even the place- 
ment of the department and equipment 
within it are most carefully considered. 

The subject of “Typography” is treated 
in relation to its effect upon volume pro- 
duction, descriptive content of ads, econ- 
omy of operation, the rate charged, the 
revenue produced and the all-around suc- 
cess of the medium. In this chapter much 
of the material is so general that it is nec- 
essary for the reader to be selective if he 
is to use it as a guide 
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Although Howard Parish warns the 
copy writer against assuming he can write 
good copy for classified advertisements 
after reading only his chapter on “Copy 
Writing,” he, nonetheless, has ably re- 
viewed fundamentals of writing and given 
techniques which apply especially to classi- 
fieds. Illustrations point up the pitfalls as 
well as good copy and a bibliography, rec- 
ommended as a “sound beginning for a 
copy writing library,” is included. 

The chapter on “Censorship” by Bert 
Reh is filled with good reminders which 
should be read and reread by all classified 
personnel. The reader of this section can- 
not fail to grasp the importance of gaining 
reader confidence. 

This book fills a void in the field of 
classified advertising where little writing of 
significance is available. The questions at 
the end of each chapter make it more use- 
ful, not only to students but to the classi- 
fied advertising staff member who is read- 
ing for self-education. It also helps to dis- 
pel the fears of some newspaper publishers 
and display advertising men that classified 
is a competitor of display, when actually 
they work hand-in-hand to solve problems 
of selling for the businessman. 


CarL C. WEBB 
University of Oregon 


Drewry, JOHN E., ED., Journalism Enters 
a New Half-Century. Athens, Ga.: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press, 1951. 170 pp. 
$2.50. 


W% THIS IS A COLLECTION OF 22 ADDRESSES 
and lectures delivered at the Henry W. 
Grady School of Journalism during the 
academic year 1950-51, the fourth book 
of its kind to be issued by the University 
of Georgia Press. 

Because there is no central theme, be- 
cause each talk is an entity in itself, and 
because no transitional continuity is sup- 
plied by the editor, the sweeping and dra- 
matic title given this collection would 
seem to be overdrawn, if not misleading. 
The fact that the various guests at the 
Henry Grady school were speaking at mid- 
century appears to be, in most cases, 
merely coincidental. 

The book is as good, or as inconsequen- 
tial, as the individual contributors make it. 
On the subject of radio, for instance— 
Editor Drewry is using “journalism” in 
the broad sense—the range runs from a 
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thoughtful and searching examination of 
“Radio News,” by Mitchell V. Charnley, 
University of Minnesota, to some com- 
mendably brief remarks on “Guarding 
Radio’s Four Freedoms,” by Governor 
Herman E. Talmadge of Georgia. 

Other contributors and their subjects in- 
clude Merle Armitage, art director, Look 
and Quick, “Behind the Scenes with Look 
and Quick”; Alfred H. Puhan, chief of 
program operations, International Broad- 
casting Division, Department of State, 
“Voice of America”; Edward Weeks, edi- 
tor, Atlantic Monthly, “Fifty Years of 
Change in Journalism,” and (as chairman 
of the Peabody Awards advisory commit- 
tee) “The Years of Great Awakening for 
Television”; and Cranston Williams, gen- 
eral manager, ANPA, “What’s Happening 
to Newspapers?” 

The remaining addresses cover a wide 
range of topics which have a lot to do 
with journalism but nothing in particular 
with its entrance upon a new half-century. 

CHARLES T. DUNCAN 
University of Oregon 


HAVEMANN, ERNEST and WEST, PATRICIA 
SALTER, They Went to College. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1951. 
277 pp. $4. 


@% THIS IS THE SECOND STUDY OF THE 
American college graduate sponsored by 
Time magazine. Responses were received 
from 9,483 graduates who reported chiefly 
on their income, social and political atti- 
tudes and the value of the type of training 
they had received. The findings—some of 
which may surprise the reader—probably 
ought to be made known to all college and 
university teachers. 

A consideration that may especially in- 
terest teachers of journalism is the validity 
of the mail questionnaire. While this is the 
only practicable method of obtaining data 
from selected individuals scattered over 
the whole country, some reservations al- 
ways remain in the mind of the sophisti- 
cated reader as to the characteristics of 
the non-respondents. 

In this study, data were obtained from 
only 55.6 percent of the persons selected 
in the origina! sample. Did some prestige 
factor—such as low income of the indi- 
vidual—influence him not to respond? 
One finding which cannot be explained is 
that the ratio of widows and widowers 
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among college graduates is only one-third 
of the ratio among all men and women 
who have been married. It is difficult to 
see, however, how the administration of 
this study could have achieved better re- 
sults, considering the difficulties inherent 
in this way of obtaining information. 


A finding which may be of especial in- 
terest to teachers of journalism relates to 
the respondents’ expressed satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction with the type of curriculum 
experienced by the respondent. About 35 
percent wished they had specialized more, 
and 21 percent wished they had followed 
a more general program. Quotations from 
some of the respondents, including one 
journalism graduate, indicate that perhaps 
the vocational vs. general education con- 
troversy is actually one of degree rather 
than of principle. 


The study does not report journalism 
graduates separately. The latest study of 
journalism graduates is that of Ohio State 
University (Ohio Newspaper, November 
1951) which reports that 60 percent of 
those 1941-50 graduates who responded 
said they would again elect journalism as 
a major, and that 67 percent said they 
would again prepare for a career in jour- 
nalism. 


CHILTON R. BusH 
Stanford University 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


Compiled by VIRGINIA SADDLER 


AMERICAN Civit LIBERTIES UNION, The 

Smith Act and the Supreme Court. New 
York: American Civil Liberties Union, 
170 Fifth Avenue, 1952. 39 pp. 
An analysis of the chief federal sedition 
law, the Smith Act of 1940. The opin- 
ion and statement of policy of the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


ANGOFF, CHARLES, ED., The World of 

George Jean Nathan. New York: AIl- 
fred A. Knopf, Inc., 1952. xxviii + 489 
pp. $5. 
An anthology representing George Jean 
Nathan’s thoughts on many subjects be- 
sides the theater, among them men, 
women and sex; criticism and critics; 
the movies; literary personalities; and 
his own life history. 





BROADCAST ADVERTISING BUREAU, 


Other Books and Pamphlets 


BARNHART, T. F., Weekly Newspaper Man- 
agement. 2nd Ed. New York: Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. x + 539 
pp. $5. 

This text represents a complete revision 
of the previous edition. In all, four new 
chapters have been added. These deal 
with preparing retail advertising copy, 
advertising typography, selling weekly 
newspaper advertising, and current pos- 
tal laws and regulations. The material 
retained from the first edition has been 
reviewed and brought in line with up- 
to-date methods and knowledge. 


How 
Many People Can Magazines Reach? 
New York: BAB, 270 Park Avenue, 
1952. [10 pp.] $2. 

“The story of magazines’ inadequate 
coverage and rising cost” for purposes 
of selling radio advertising to the maga- 
zine advertiser. 

BuTLeR, K. B., Practical Handbook on Ef- 
fective Illustration in Publication Lay- 
out. Mendota, Illinois: Butler Typ-De- 
sign Research Center, 1952. 82 pp. 
$3.50. 

“Number one in a series of handbooks, 


treating the creative phases of magazine 
typography and layout.” 

CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH Jr., Thirty-five Years 
with Freedom of Speech. New York: 
Roger N. Baldwin Civil Liberties Foun- 


dation, Suite 500, 
1952. 40 pp. $.25. 
Events and trends in the constitutional 
development of freedom of speech since 
April 6, 1917 when the United States 
declared war against Germany and was 
forced to give an authoritative judicial 
interpretation of freedom of speech and 
press. 


Civic EDUCATION PROJECT, Who Says So? 
Cambridge, Mass.: Civic Education 
Project, 5 Chauncey Street, 1951. 62 
pp. $.60. 

“How a group of senior high school stu- 
dents learned about public opinion and 
used it.” 


FERRIS, HELEN, ED., Writing Books for 
Boys and Girls. New York: Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., 1952. 320 pp. $2.98. 
Over two hundred popular authors tell 
how they happened to write the books 
that young readers and critics have ac- 
claimed. 


170 Fifth Avenue, 


’ 
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FREIMAN, RAY, ED., The Author Looks at 


Format. New York: American Institute 
of Graphic Arts, 1951. 58 pp. $.25. 
Comments of authors concerning form- 
at, directed to the book designer. In- 
cludes comments from Pearl Buck, Er- 
skine Caldwell, Dos Passos, etc. 


HaaG, M. R., Weaknesses in Technical 


Writing. Madison: University of Wis- 
consin, 1952. (College of Agriculture, 
Department of Agricultural Journalism 
Bulletin 18.) 13 pp. Mimeo. 

A survey of a group of 100 scientific 
manuscripts to ascertain some of their 
more common faults. 


HARTLEY, E. L. and Hart Ley, R. E., Fun- 


damentals of Social Psychology. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. xix + 
740 pp. $5.50. 

For the student and teacher of commu- 
nication, this new textbook is notable 
because of the amount of attention it 
gives to the communication process. The 
Hartleys see communication as “The ba- 
sic social process,” in fact the “carrier of 
social process,” and the means by which 
an individual is socialized and by which 
individuals and groups interact. There- 
fore, “Communication” is the first of 
three major headings in their book (the 
other two are “Socialization” and “The 
Individual and the Group”). Most of 
the first 200 pages of the book are de- 
voted to an exposition of the communi- 
cation process. These pages include a 
chapter on “Mass Communications” by 
Gerhart D. Wiebe of CBS who uses a 
considerable amount of his space to lec- 
ture the critics of mass communication. 
Toward the end of the book comes a 
chapter on “Attitudes and Opinions” by 
Clyde Hart of NORC, and two chapters 
by the Hartleys on ethnic attitudes and 
ways to modify them. The book’s ap- 
proach to psychological systems is eclec- 
tic. 


ILLINOIS LEGISLATIVE CounctL, Legislative 


Broadcasting and Recording. .Spring- 
field: Illinois Legislative Council, 1952. 
(Publication 106.) iii + 34 pp. 

A study of the practices of various states 
in recording and broadcasting legislative 
proceedings. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRESS INSTITUTE, /mprove- 
ment of Information. Zurich: Interna- 
tional Press Institute, 1952. (IPI Survey 
No. 1.) 32 pp. 


The results of a questionnaire submitted 
to editors in every part of the globe 
where the press is relatively free from 
government control on what is needed 
to improve information on world affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION’ RE- 
SEARCH, INC., A Magazine Survey 
Among Government Officials in Wash- 
ington, D. C. New York: International 
Public Opinion Research, Inc., Empire 
State Building, [19527]. 19 pp. 


Results of a survey designed to ascer- 
tain magazine readership and prefer- 
ences of government officials, and to de- 
termine their judgment of the most im- 
portant magazines in the U.S. today. 
Prepared for Time magazine. 


JAPAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, The Japanese Press, 1952. Tokyo: 
Japanese Newspaper Publishers and Edi- 
tors Association, 6, 7-chome, Ginza 


Nishi, Chuo-ku, 1952. 120 pp. 
The Japanese press as it exists and oper- 


ates in a reborn Japan, aspects of the 
newspapers, news agencies and radio 
stations. 


Maxon, H. C., Opportunities in Free- 
lance Writing. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1951. viii + 106 pp. $1. 


For those who want to write profession- 
ally. Includes information on education, 
background experience, working condi- 
tions, interviewing, manuscript prepara- 
tion and pay scales. 


MokELLeER, L. G., The Challenge to the 
Mass Media in a Time of Crisis. Talla- 
hassee: Florida State University, 1952. 
14 pp. 

An address delivered at the Second An- 
nual Southern Newspapermen’s Confer- 
ence on January 25, 1952. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH. COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH 
CuRRICULUM, The English Language 
Arts. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1952. xxiii + 501 pp. 


Basic thinking, developmental principles 
and specific illustrations of English cur- 
riculum formation. 


QUARTERLY 


NOLAN, J. B., Newspapers of Berks Coun- 
ty Pennsylvania, 1789-1900. Reading, 
Pennsylvania: Historical Society of 
Berks County, 1951. 69 pp. 

A chronological listing of every news- 
paper issued in Berks County with loca- 
tion of existing files. 


PLATTEN, J. H. Jr., Opportunities in Mar- 
ket Research. New York: Grosset & 
Dunlap, 1951. viii + 111 pp. $1. 
Treats market research as a field of em- 
ployment, including such information as 
educational preparation and types of 
jobs available. 


RoTH, ROBERT, The Death of La Prensa. 
Philadelphia: Philadelphia Bulletin, 
1951. [24 pp.] 


“A report from Buenos Aires of how a 
dictatorial government persecuted and 
silenced one of the world’s most re- 
spected newspapers.” 


STEIN, J. W., A Classification of Commu- 

nications Materials. New York: Colum- 
bia University, School of Library Ser- 
vice, 1952. 35 pp. $2. 
A classification system designed for use 
in cataloging material in the field of 
communications, constructed so as to al- 
low for expansion without reformula- 
tion of categories. 


STENSLAND, P. G. and DENNIS, Larry, 
Keep Up With the News. Chicago: Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Avenue, 1951. 49 pp. $.40. 

“Why read newspapers?” 


Waite, L. F., The Art of the Book. New 
York: L. F. White Company, 35 W. 21 
Street, 1951. [22 pp.] $.50. 


A capsule treatment of the history of 
the book with thoughts about aesthetic 
qualities in modern typography and pro- 
duction. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE FOUNDATION, Ad- 
dresses Delivered at the Dedication of 
the William Allen White School of Jour- 
nalism and Public Information Building, 
University of Kansas. Lawrence, Kan- 
sas: William Allen White Foundation, 
Inc., 1952. 27 pp. 


“Newspapers and the Survival of Free 
Society” by Erwin D. Canham and 
“W. A. White, A Personal Estimate” by 
Rolla A. Clymer. 











Articles on Mass Communications 
In American Magazines 


April, May and June 1952 


Edited by CHARLES E. HIGBIE 
Assisted by Granville Price (General Magazines), 
Armistead S. Pride (Negro Journalism), and Donald 
E. Brown (Radio and Television) 








The event that produced the greatest amount of controversial wordage concern- 
ing newspapers and journalism during the second quarter of 1952 was undoubt- 
edly President Truman’s offhand reply to a question seeking to link the govern- 
mental seizure of steel plants to a possible seizure of newspapers. The President's 
remark, made at a press conference with the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, was debated as to meaning and intent for several weeks despite attempted 
clarification by the White House. 


More definite was the exoneration of five Lake Charles, La. newsmen accused 
of defamation by local officials. The Louisiana state judge, in giving his decision, 
read a ringing assertion of the right of newspapers to inquire into local affairs and 
to comment upon the action of local officials. 

Other controversial incidents included the filing of a suit by the Las Vegas, Nev. 
Sun to break up an alleged advertising boycott inspired by Senator Pat McCarran. 
In the suit’s first test, a federal district judge ordered the return of advertising to 
the newspaper. According to Time magazine, Senator Joseph McCarthy sent let- 
ters to advertisers of Time asking them to cease patronizing the magazine because 
of stories printed about the senator. 


Economic developments in the field of communications involved the ending of 
the television channel allocation “freeze” and the announcement of the policy and 
order of the awarding of channels throughout the United States. The price of 


newsprint was jumped $10 a ton by all major Canadian pulp manufacturers during 
the period. 


Among abbreviations used in the bibliography are the following: AAUP Bul., American Association 
of University Professors Bulletin; Ad. Age, Advertising Age; Am. Jrni. Soc., American Journal of 
Sociology; Anls. Am. Ac., Annals of the American Academy; Am. City, American — Am. Mrc., 
American Mercury; Am. Schir., American Scholar; Am. Press, American Press; Bus. Wk., Business 
Week; Bdcsting., Broadcasting; Calif. Pub., California Publisher; Cath. Wkly., Catholic Weekly; Chr. 
Century, Christian Century; Circ. Man., Circulation Management; Colo. Pub., Colorado Publisher; 
Cmnwl., Commonweal; E&P, Editor & Publisher; Elem. Sch. Jrnl., Elementary School Journal; Esq., 
Esquire; Fla. NN&RD, Florida Newspaper News & Radio Digest; Guild Rep., Guild Reporter; 
IJOAR, International Journal of inion and Attitude Research; INS Newsctr., INS Newscaster; Jr.al. 
of Ap. Psych., Journal of Applied Psychology; Jrni. of Ad., Journal of Advertising; Jrnl. of Home Ec., 
Journal of Home Economics; Jrnl. of Mktg., Journal of Marketing; Jrnl. of Negro Ed., Journal of 
Negro Education; JQ, JouRNALISM QuarTeRLy; Lib. Jrnl., Library Journal; Msthd., Masthead; 
NARND Bul., National Association of Radio News Directors Bulletin; Nat. Pub., National Publisher; 
N. Y. Times Mag., New York Times Magazine; N. Y. Wkly. Pr., New York Weekly Press; New Rep., 
New Republic; New Ykr., New Yorker; Nieman Rpts., Nieman Reports; Nswk., Newsweek; Occup., 
Occupations; PNPA Bul., Pennsylvania Newspaper Association Bulletin; PJ, Printers’ Ink; POQ, 
Public Opinion Quarterly; Pub. Rel. Jrni., Public Relations Journal; Pub. Aux., Publishers’ Auxiliary; 
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Pub. Wkly., Publishers’ Weekly; Q. of FR&T, Quarterly of Films, Radio & Television; Rdrs. Dig., 
Reader’s Digest; Rep., The Reporter; Sat. Ev. Post, Saturday Evening Post; Sat. Rev., Saturday Re- 
view; Schistc., Scholastic; Sch. and Soc., School and Society; Sci. Am., Scientific American; Sci. 
Newsl., Science Newsletter; State Dept. Bul., U. S. Dept. of State Bulletin; TV, Television; 20th Cent., 
20th Century; UN Bul., UN Bulletin; U. S. N&WR, U. S. News & World Report; Vit. Spchs., Vital 


Speeches; Wrtr., The Writer. 


Advertising 

AnonyMous. Chemicals Biggest Ad 
Spender. Bus. Wk. p46 May 10. 

—Ebony: Making a New Market Pay Off. 
Bus. Wk. p38 March 22. 

—National Ad Investment in ’51 Hit High 
of $513,000,000. E&P 85:18 p15 April 
26. 

ANPA advertising report notes 195] 
figure is 90 percent greater than 1946 
revenue. 

—Negro Newspaper Reps Publish Market 
Report. Tide 26:14 p19 April 4. 

—WLIB Reports on New York’s Negro 
Market. Tide 26:2 p45 Jan. 11. 

THomas, N. and Brooks, T. Socialized 
Advertising. New Rep. 126:16 p10 
April 21. 

Wiitens, Doris. Britons Regard Reader 
Ratings as Straitjacket. E&P 85:24 p26 
June 7. 

English ad agencies maintain American 
ratings measure “attention-getting,” not 
sales. 


Circulation 

Anonymous. Circulation a la Chicago. 
Nswk. 39:21 p66 May 26. 

Newspapers fight loss of readers. 

—Coincidence? Or Safety First? Bus. Wk. 
p42 May 17. 

Reader’s Digest installs vending ma- 
chines. 

HALL, ARTHUR E. Even the Best News- 
paper Must Be Sold. Quill 40:4 pll 
April. 

Chicago Daily News circulation direc- 
tor suggests how circulation and edi- 
torial departments may work as a team. 


Community Newspaper 


ANONYMOUS. Complete 1951 Weekly 
Newspaper Cost Study. Nat. Pub. 32:8 
p8 June. 

—Cost Study Shows Many Weeklies Made 
Less than 6% Last Year, Down 2% 
from 1950. Ad. Age 23:24 p54 June 
16. 

Composite financial report of NEA 
shows less than third of weeklies made 
6 percent net income before taxes. 

—What Kinds of Equipment Are Being 

Used in the Country Newspaper Shops 


of America? Am. Press 70:7 p10 May. 
Results of survey of mechanical equip- 
ment in which one-third of U. S. week- 
lies participated. 

Forp, James L. C. Dean Advises Weekly 
Publishers “Serve Town for Continued 
Existence.” Nat. Pub. 32:7 pl4 May. 
Montana journalism dean warns against 
community “iron curtains” by off-the- 
record news. 

HATCHER, WILLIAM A. Weekly Success 
Story: Cover Your Local News and 
Hit Hard Editorially. Quill 40:4 p16 
April. 

Anemic suburban paper grows into Mis- 
souri’s biggest weekly. 

STUDER, ROBERT P. Why Not Tell More 
Stories by Pictures? Quill 40:5 p12 
May. 

Suggestions for small newspapers in 
adopting an economical picture policy. 

WiLcox, WALTER. The Community 
Weekly—Is It Printshop or Newspaper? 
Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p6 April. 
Wanted—A simple new method of pro- 
ducing newspaper to relieve young pub- 
lisher who has other things to do. 

Courts and Law of the Press 

ANonyMous. China Daily News Indicted 
for Helping Red Extortion. E&P 85:19 
p12 May 3. 

N. Y. Chinese newspaper and officials 
indicted under Trading with the Enemy 
Act. 

—Constitution and the Judge. Time 59: 
19 p48 May 12. 

Atlanta paper appeals contempt convic- 
tion. 

—Judge Orders Ads Resumed in Las Ve- 
gas Sun. E&P 85:25 p24 June 14. 
Federal judge stops alleged attempt by 
Senator McCarran to force Las Vegas 
Sun out of business. 

—New Orleans Unit Ad Rate Ruled Anti- 
Trust Violation. E&P 85:23 p7 May 31. 
Background of case in which federal 
judge rules Times-Picayune and New 
Orleans States are separate papers. 

—Newspaper “Hysteria” Complaint Re- 
jected. E&P 85:16 p8 April 12. 

U. S. Supreme Court rejects plea that 
Los Angeles newspaper stories deprived 
murderer of a fair trial. 
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—Lake Charles 5 Acquitted of Defama- 
tion Charges. E&P 85:18 p19 April 26. 
Judge delivers strongly worded decision 
in favor of press freedom in acquitting 
five Louisiana newsmen accused of de- 
faming 16 local officials. 

—Publishers vs. Seizure. 
p91 May 5. 

ANPA resolution. 

—Right and a Duty. Time 59:17 p83 
April 28. 

Lake Charles American Press 
against intimidation. 

—Right to Libel. Time 59:19 p50 May 
12. 


Nswk. 39:18 


wins 


Illinois group libel law upheld by Su- 
preme Court. 

—Sin of Omission. Nswk. 39:19 p62 May 
12. 

Atlanta Constitution rejects judge’s or- 
der to print correction. 

—The Sued Sue. Time 59:21 p47 May 
26. 

U. S. A. Confidential authors sue New 
York Post. 

BROWN, ROBERT W. Is Press Freedom 
Infringed by License Tax? One Judge 
Decides It Is. Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p18 
April. 

MaLtaNn, J. P. “U. S. A. Confidential.” 
New Rep. 126:18 p15 April 29. 
Voyeurism in politics. 

MANCHESTER, W. Case of Luella Mundel. 
Harper’s 204:1224 p54 May. 

Libel suit in dismissal of teacher. 

O’NenL, J. M. Trial by Hearsay, Judg- 
ment by Rumor. Cmnwl. 56:7 p177 
May 23. 

Review of The Judge and the Judged 
by Merle Miller. 


Criticism and Defense of Press 


ANoNyMous. Barth Asserts Press Is Used 

for “Dirty Work.” E&P 85:20 p20 May 
10. 
Washington Post editorial writer as- 
serts U. S. papers are often prisoners 
of objectivity and may miss essence of 
a story because of this overstressed vir- 
tue. 

—Eisenhower’s Press Relations Get Sna- 
fued. E&P 85:26 p8 June 21. 

Denver off-the-record luncheon turns 
into confuse-the-record affair. 

—McCarthy Says Suit Will “Teach A 
Lesson.” E&P 85:27 p10 June 28. 
Wisconsin senator “rates” newspapers 
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during preliminary hearing of libel suit 
against Syracuse Post-Standard. 

—McCarthy Seeks Ad Boycott Against 
“Time.” E&P 85:26 p51 June 21. 
Senator Joseph McCarthy begins circu- 
lating letters to advertising customers of 
Time, Inc., requesting withdrawal of 
patronage. 

—Patriotism and Super-Patriotism. Cmn- 
wl. 56:9 p214 June 6. 

New York Times survey of suppression 
of books. 

—Time to Stop Crying Wolf. Ebony 7:8 
p116 June. 

—To the Wolves. 
June 6. 

New York Journal-American and Daily 
Worker praise Commonweal editorials. 

CANHAM, ERWIN D. How a Free Press 

Can Help Freedom Survive. Quill 40:6 
p5 June. 
Decline of competition now means that 
American newspapers serve community 
of readers instead of group of like- 
minded readers. 

Capp, AL. Al Capp Views the Networks. 

Nieman Rpts. 6:2 pli April. 
Capp finds freedom in the American 
press but an “immovable, frightening 
Iron Curtain in American radio and 
TV.” 

Costa, RICHARD H. Why Call Journalism 
Back Door to Literature? Quill 40:4 
p10 April. 

WALKER, JERRY. Only White House Doors 
Will Stop TV Now. E&P 85:25 p54 
and p84 June 14. 

CBS-TV crashes press conference at 
Abilene and stirs up Washington press 
corps. 

WOLSELEY, ROLAND E. The Right to be 
Wrong. Midwest Journal 4:1 p87 Win- 
ter. 


Editorial Methods and Writing 


ANONYMOuS. Iowa Doctors and Newspa- 
pers Codify Relations. Nieman Rpts. 
6:2 p23 April. 

—Keep It Simple. Time 59:16 p60 April 
21 


Cmnwl. 56:9 p212 


New York Daily News brags about its 
vigorous English. 
—Leg Work Gives Times TB Drug Beat. 
Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p42 April. 
Story of N. Y. Times medical scoop. 
—Mr. Pulitzer’s Prize. Time 59:19 p44 
May 12. 
1952 awards are announced. 
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—Municipal Reporting Still Holds the 
Spotlight. Am. City 67:5 p134 May. 
—Pope Offers Tips to Sports Writers. 

Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p44 April. 
Pope Pius XII backs de-emphasis in 
sports-writing style. 

—Seymour Tells Dual Job of Reporting. 

E&P 85:23 p46 May 31. 
Executive editor of Minneapolis Star & 
Tribune warns that objectivity in some 
cases has become a form of laziness 
and evasion. 

—The Spread of Teletypesetting—Boon or 
Bane? Guild Rep. 19:13 p4 June 27. 
Broad changes in style and routine in- 
terpreted from workers’ standpoint. 

—Truman Exit Causes Sunday News Bed- 
lam. E&P 85:15 p13 April 5. 
President Truman gives newsmen test in 
surprise “no run” announcement. AP, 
UP, INS, N. Y. Times handling de- 
tailed. 

BACKOFEN, C. Even unto the Least. Lib. 
Jrnl. 77:5 p497 March 15. 

Readability rules. 

Barzun, J. Greater Garble. Sat. Rev. 35: 
15 p15 April 12. Also 35:19 p24 May 
10 and 35:21 p24 May 24. 

Copy editors and their methods criti- 
cized. 


BROWER, WILLIAM. A Negro Reporter ° 


Looks at the Negro Problem. Nieman 
Rpts. 6:2 p33 April. 

CuuTE, M. Asps’ Poison. Sat. Rev. 35:10 
p23 March 8. 

Critic’s role analyzed. 

CRANFORD, ROBERT J. Effects of the Tele- 
typesetter upon Newspaper Practices. 
JQ 29:2 p181 Spring. 

Erwin, Ray. Corruption Exposés Win 
Several Pulitzer Prizes. E&P 85:20 p9 
May 10. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch heads Pulitzer 
prize list. 

JOHNSON, PaTTy. Status of Women Probed 

for Lively Distaff Feature. E&P 85:27 
pil June 28. 
Waterloo, la., Courier plans to banish 
boredom from women’s page with ques- 
tionnaire survey on “plight of modern 
woman.” 


Jupce, Lee. Correspondents in Korea— 
Safety and Frustration. Rep. 8:13 p21 
June 24. 

Newspaper man on duty as Army pub- 
lic information officer gives opinion of 
press corps. 
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KENT, GEORGE. They Spared Neither Men 
Nor Money to Cover the Flying Enter- 
prise. Quill 40:4 p7 April. 

Sinking ship with Captain Carlsen 
aboard boosts circulation and causes an 
orgy of spending to produce the story. 

MENCES, CHARLES. Months of Sleuthing 
Before Breaking Story. E&P 85:20 p10 
May 10. 

Story behind St. Louis Post-Dispatch’s 
breaking of the income tax frauds. 

NEUBERGER, RICHARD L. When Is a Gift 
Not a Gift? Nieman Rpts. 6:3 p20 
April. 

The problem of gifts and/or bribes to 
newspaper men and politicians. 

NICHOLS, HARMAN W. There’s No Wa 
“Not” to Write a Feature. Quill 40:4 
p12 April. 

RAFFERTY, KEEN. Judgment and Arith- 
metic in Headline Writing. JQ 29:2 
p211 Spring. 

Results of questionnaire on methods of 
head counting. 

Ranson, J. C. Age of Criticism. New 
Rep. 126:13 p18 March 31. 

New duty is outlined for critics. 

REICHLER, Oxte. The Great Untold Story 
—City Hall. Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p7 
April. 

Rose, Marc. Why That Manuscript Is 
Rejected. Quill 40:5 p9 May. 

Advice to city room free-lancers. 
SCHOENFELD, CLay. Rx for Rules of 
Thumb. Nieman Rpts. 6:2 pS April. 
Plug for dividing weather, holiday or 
hunting “death causes” into direct and 

indirect categories. 


SELLERS, JAMES E. Sensible Newswriting. 
Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p21 April. 

Making sense demands more from a 
news story than readability. 

SMITH, BRUCE W. Trade Paper Takes Own 
World View. Quill 40:4 p15 April. 
Trade magazine’s program of foreign 
articles covering own area of business 
interest. 

SPELVIN, G. Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the 
Critics. Theatre Arts 36:2 p16 Feb. 
Also 36:3 p50 March and 36:4 pl7 
April. 

TAPER, BERNARD. South S.F. Area Votes 
to Exclude a Chinese Family. Nieman 
Rpts. 6:2 p36 April. 

San Francisco Chronicle reports racial 
prejudice in private housing incident. 
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TAYLOR, WILLIAM. U.S. Newspapers Face 

Red Propagandists. E&P 85:17 p38 
April 19. 
How should news originated by Com- 
munist individuals and agencies be dis- 
played and classified in U.S. newspa- 
pers? 

VALLEAU, JOHN F. Oregon Legislative Re- 
porting: The Newsmen and Their Meth- 
ods. JQ 29:2 p158 Spring. 

Wax, MELvin S. All Quiet in New Hamp- 
shire. Rep. 6:8 p40 April 15. 
Irreverent account of how “ace” com- 
mentators dig the “grass roots’ for 
“ground swells.” 

WHITE, DaviD MANNING. The Cult of In- 
credibility. Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p8 April. 
Objective, objective reporting—the Ge- 
nii of the rotary press. 

WILSON, Quintus C. Hospital-Press Codes 
Keep Public Informed. E&P 85:17 p88 
April 19. 

Three states and four cities have agreed 
to code on medical information. 


Education for Journalism 


AnonyMous. Jr. Colleges Urged to Offer 
Broad Vocation Base. E&P 85:18 p25 
April 26. 

Report of the advisory committee of the 
American Council on Education for 
Journalism. 

—Responsibility of Press Impressed on 
Students. E&P 85:24 p66 June 7. 
Northwestern University’s reasons for 
firing three editors of daily given in de- 
tail. 

—Student Editors. E&P 85:24 p40 June 7. 
Editorial assertion that all cases of stu- 
dents being relieved from editorial du- 
ties in U.S. colleges this year involve 
press responsibility and not press free- 
dom. 


Foreign Press and International 
Journalism 

ALEXANDROVA, V. Inside Soviet Literature. 
Sat. Rev. 35:10 p9 March 8. 

ANONYMOUS. Another La Prensa. News- 
week 39:22 p59 June 2. 
La Razon of La Paz victim of Peronista 
pattern. 

—Batista Softens His Attitude Towards 
Press. E&P 85:21 p34 May 17. 
Cuban ruler creates council with press 
representatives to replace ministry su- 
pervision and also gives proceeds of two 
lotteries to “Association of Reporters.” 
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—In the Beaver’s News Kingdom, Empire 
Propaganda Comes First. Nswk 39:17 
p48 April 28. 

—Le Monde at Bay. Time 59:21 p47 May 
26. 

Paris daily caught in publication of false 
document. 

—Newsmen’s Unions Set Up Free-World 
Organization at Brussels Conference. 
Guild Rep. 19:11 pl May 23. 

—P. I. Press Freedom. Nswk. 39:23 p54 
June 9. 

Philippines bill restricting press is killed. 

—Restrictions on the Rhine. Nswk. 39:14 
p90 April 7. 

West German press rules prepared for 
possible enactment. 

—Revised Code of Ethics for Journalists 
Approved. UN Bul. p288 April 1. 
Draft code also carried. 

—Right to Incite. Time 59:23 p67 June 9. 
Communist daily L’Humanite edition 
seized by police in France. 

—U.S. Has Signed Two of Six Interna- 
tional Codes. E&P 85:18 p132 April 26. 
Summary of six proposed international 
agreements by Erwin Canham. 

—United Nations Talks Press Freedom 
Again. E&P 85:24 p12 June 7. 

U.S. offers UN a plan for annual report 
on press freedom in opposition to pro- 
posal for mandatory correction of error. 

—West German to Receive Carl Schurz 
Centennial Grant. State Dept. Bul. 26: 
672 p745 May 12. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch makes award. 
ERwIn, Ray. Foreign Press Free in Red 
Yugoslavia. E&P 85:21 p60 May 17. 
Helen Fisher, United Press correspon- 
dent, comments on press and press free- 

dom under Tito’s regime. 

GeorGE, M. Depressing German Press. 
Nation 174:22 p519 May 31. 

GorDEY, M. What You Can Read in Rus- 
sia. Harper’s 204:1223 p77 April. 

GricG, JosEpH W. West Germany’s Law 
for Press Stirs Furor. E&P 85:15 p18 
April 5. 

LANGELAAN, G. French Dailies’ 15-Franc 
Price Helps Weeklies. E&P 85:15 p30 
April 5. 

Circulation and coverage of prominent 
French weeklies detailed. 

—Japanese Publishers Accepted in FIEJ. 
E&P 85:26 p53 June 21. 

Congress of the International Federation 
of Newspaper Publishers meets in Brus- 
sels. 
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—107 Editors of 22 Nations Attend Paris 
Press Meeting. E&P 85:22 p11 May 24. 
First assembly of International Press In- 
stitute meeting in Paris discusses prob- 
lems of understanding and supply of 
news among nations. 

MARTIN, ROBERT P. The Japanese Press 

(Post MacArthur). Nieman Rpts. 6:2 
p3 April. 
Development of prefectural press during 
occupation for the first time challenges 
the Big Three: Yomiuri, Asahi and 
Mainichi. 

WerRTH, A. How Wrong Was It? Nation 
174:22 p513 May 31. 

Le Monde and the Fechteler document. 

WILLENS, Doris. British Press Enjoys 
Newsprint Price Cut. E&P 85:21 p33 
May 17. 

British price drops $8 from $188 per ton 
as dailies increase size and drop ad 
rates. 

—Sir William Haley New Editor of Times. 
E&P 85:25 p44 June 14. 
Director-general of British Broadcasting 
Corporation named to editorship of 
Times of London. 

WINNER, Percy. Behind Fechteler’s Re- 


port. New Rep. 126:23 p8 June 9. 
Paris sensation created by false report. 
—Nazi Press Reappears. New Rep. 126: 

22 p9 June 2. 


Government and the Press 


ANONYMOUS. Army Seals Up Story of 
Major Shot by Woman. E&P 85:25 p74 
June 14. 

Army releases untrue information to 
two Salt Lake City papers concerning of- 
ficer wounded 25 miles from base. 

—Carrier Bill Vetoed: Called “Hazard- 
ous” Job. E&P 85:17 p20 April 19. 
N.Y. newspaper boy law vetoed by 
Governor Dewey because of “indepen- 
dent carrier” provision. 

—Compass Cites Press Freedom in “Red” 

Quiz. E&P 85:23 pll May 31. 
N.Y. Compass defends refusal of man- 
aging editor to answer House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee question on 
Communist Party membership. 

—Censorship Poses Growing Problem for 
Press—Taxpayers Too. Guild Rep. 19:8 
p8 April 11. 

Keller New York World Telegram & 
Sun series reviewed. 

—Creeping Censorship. Time 59:18 p72 

May 5. 
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—For the Record—The Presidential Quiz. 

E&P 85:18 p17 April 26. 
Paraphrased record of President Tru- 
man’s news conference with members of 
the ASNE on April 17 in which the 
President “commented” on press seizure. 

—Good News. Sat. Rev. 35:15 pS April 
12. 

Three censorship bills shelved in Massa- 
chusetts. 

—Seizure of Press? “Hooey,” says HST. 

E&P 85:19 pl2 May 3. 
Transcript of news conference in which 
President Truman denies press seizure 
implications from previous ANPA news 
conference. 

—Senate to Investigate Official News Bar- 

riers. E&P 85:21 p61 May 17. 
Senate committee begins investigation of 
Presidential executive order while House 
inquires into publication of “obscene and 
crime” materials in newspapers and 
magazines. 

—Senators Drop Quiz into Reporter’s 
Source. E&P 85:20 p8 May 10. 

Senate sub-committee drops effort to 
force reporter to give information 
source for publication of committee’s 
unreleased report on Senator McCarthy. 

—You and Censorship. English Jrnl. p151 
March. 

BROWN, RoBertT U. ASNE Hears of 
Progress in Fight for Access to News. 
E&P 85:18 p17 April 26. 
$4,000 voted to publish study of Dr. 
Harold Cross on freedom of public rec- 
ords. 

—Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 85:19 p64 
May 3. 

Newark, N. J., Evening News’ editorial 
“Unfair to the President” cited as dis- 
sent from ANPA’s “seizure” worries. 

ERWIN, Ray. Truman’s Implied Seizure 
Power Is Hit by ANPA. E&P 85:18 
pill April 26. 

ANPA convention report. 

FULBRIGHT, FREEMAN. “The Leak on 
Your Beat.” Quill 40:5 p10 May. 
Tribute to Mike DiSalle’s “open-mouth” 
news policy while head of Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

Koop, THEODORE F. Equal Rights—for 
Press, Radio and TV. Quill 40:6 p8 
June. 

RAYMOND, ALLEN. Press Freedom vs. 
Army Regulations. Rep. 8:13 p17 June 
24. 


MacArthur censorship at source com- 
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pared with recent difficulties with Ridg- 
way command in Far East. 

Rice, E. New Fashions in Censorship by 
Special Interests and Pressure Groups. 
Survey 88:3 pl12 March. Reply with 
rejoinder by G. Channing, 88:4 p148 
April. 


History and Biography 

AnonyMous. Exit the Old Master. Time 
59:23 p94 June 9. 

Advertising man Albert Lasker dies. 

—First Hundred Years Are Harpers’. 
Hobbies 57:2 p150 April. 

—Howard W. Blakeslee Obituary. Nswk 
39:19 p69 May 12. Time 59:19 p102 
May 12. 

—Lord Vigor and Venom. Time 59:20 
p92 May 19. 

Portrait of Lord Northcliff and what he 
did to the Times of London. 

—Seizure of the Press? DID Happen 
Here! E&P 85:24 p13 June 7. 

History of Lincoln’s seizure of newspa- 
pers during national emergencies. 

—Tribute to the Survey. Nation 174:23 
p539 June 7. 

—Walter Lippmann: Personality Sketch. 
Time 59:21 p43 May 26. 

—Yesterday’s Newspapers Are Not Dead. 
Hobbies 57:3 p150 May. 

Deitcu, JosepH. Farmer-at-Heart Tills the 

Education Field. E&P 85:17 p22 April 
19. 

Portrait of Benjamin Fine and his N.Y. 
Times education beat. 

FIELDING, W. J. Prince of Pamphleteers. 
Nation 174:19 p452 May 10. 

E. Haldeman-Julius and the Little Blue 
Books. 

Marks, Georce P. III. Opposition of Ne- 
gro Newspapers to American Philippine 
Policy, 1899-1900. Midwest Journal 4:1 
pl Winter. 

MurpPHy, LawRENCE W. Thomas Maule: 
The Neglected Quaker. JQ 29:2 pi71 
Spring. 

Study of the Salem Quaker who battled 
Cotton Mather for the right to say 
things in print. 

STEWART, KENNETH and TEBBEL, JOHN. 
The Legacy of Scripps. Nieman Rpts. 
6:2 pl2 April. ° 

WAECKERLE, HERBERT H. Tracing the Rise 
of Nelson’s Star. Guild Rep. 19:8 p10 
April 11. 

Kansas City’s march to civic beauty is 
publisher's memorial. 
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Labor Relations and the Press 


AnonyMous. Only 3 Strikes in 1951, 
“Year of Arbitration.” E&P 85:18 p141 
April 26. 

Annual report of ANPA committee on 
labor relations. 

—New Contract Restricts Tape to “News 
Only.” E&P 85:26 p30 June 21. 
Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot-News contract 
with ITU imposes severe restrictions on 
automatic composition. 

—Randolph Reelection Spells TTS Diffi- 
culty. E&P 85:23 p58 May 31. 
Woodruff Randolph re-elected head of 
ITU on “curb TTS” platform. 

—Thompson Takes Over in Rockford Dis- 
pute. E&P 85:20 pill May 10. New 
contract text 85:21 p12 May 17. 
Management changes precede settlement 
of Rockford, Ill., ITU strike. 

—With Labor Aid, Guild and ITU Score 
Smashing Win at Rockford. Guild Rep. 
19:10 pl May 9. 

PASCHELL, W. Century of Activity. 
Monthly Labor Review 74:5 p493 May. 
International Typographical Union has a 
centennial. 


Newspaper Production and 
Management 


ANonyMous. Cincinnati Enquirer Sold to 
Staff at $7,600,000. E&P 85:25 p9 June 
14. 

Cyrus S. Eaton, through Portsmouth 
Steel Corp., puts up cash for employees 
to top Cincinnati Times-Star bid. 

—Customers Are Getting Older. Bus. Wk. 
p40 May 3. 

Lifetime Living periodical to emphasize 
“people who plan” as population ages. 
—Employees’ Stock Worth $7,695,600. 

E&P 85:24 p11 June 7. 

Milwaukee Journal’s employee stock 
ownership plan on 15th anniversary 
finds 800 employees owning 55 percent 
of paper. 

—IMC Reviews Newsprint Situation. 
State Dept. Bul. 26:671 p708 May S. 
No allocations are set immediately, how- 
ever. 

—lInvestor Gotrocks Calls His Broker. 
Bus. Wk. p151 March 22. 

Analysis of pulp industry. 

—Problem: Commodities From Abroad. 
Bus. Wk. p32 May 31. 

Newsprint price again raised by Canada. 
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—Quieter Enquirer. 
April 14. 

New York Enquirer taken over by Gen- 
eroso Pope Jr. 

—Research Institute Readied for “Jack- 
pot.” E&P 85:18 pil April 26. 
ANPA’s four-year-old mechanical re- 
search program incorporated. 

—Ruppel Resigns. Nswk. 39:22 p59 June 
2. 


Nswk. 39:15 p58 


Collier’s dismisses its editor. 

—Small Business Committee Reports on 
Newsprint. Guild Rep. 19:8 pS April 
11. 

Senate body seeks publisher-owned mills 
to boost output. 

—Snow Transfers Control to Speidel Ex- 
ecutives. E&P 85:26 p7 June 21. 
Reorganization in form made by coast- 
to-coast management-research group of 
seven small dailies. 

—Toronto Star is “Greatest 3-cent Show 
on Earth.” Guild Rep. 19:8 p7 April 
11. 

—Union Daily Ends Tacoma Blackout. 
Guild Rep. 19:13 pl June 27. 

Guild and crafts print paper after 70- 
day strike induced news blackout. 

BROWN, RosertT U. 50,000-Daily Has 

Lowest Net Profit Since 1946. E&P 
85:15 p7 April 5. All classes circulation 
85:16 p7 April 12. 
Seven-year record of revenue compiled 
for “typical” circulation class dailies 
shows costs and taxes offset 1951 record 
high figure. 

—Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 85:27 p88 
June 28. 

Readers of leading U.S. dailies get 11.6 
percent less reading content in 1951 than 
in 1941 although advertising content in- 
creased 95.6 percent in the same period. 

KINTER, CHARLES V. Current Trends in 
Income of Communications Enterprises. 
JQ 29:2 p141 Spring. 

Communications income is more stable 
than national income but costs increase 
more rapidly in boom times. 

Levey, R. A. Newsprint from the Jungle. 
Americas 4:4 p6 April. 

WALKER, JERRY. Bagasse Mill Called Du- 
bious Investment. E&P 85:25 p12 June 
14. 

Survey of possibility of using sugar-cane 
waste for newsprint manufacture. 

—Heirs Say McLean Will Bars Sale of 
Enquirer. E&P 85:15 p13 April 5. 


QUARTERLY 


More on value of Cincinnati Enquirer 
as trust property, and comparison with 
N.Y. World will case. 

YounG, Davin E. Grozier Estate Will Sell 
Boston Post to John Fox. E&P 85:26 
p10 June 21. 


Pictorial Journalism 

ANonyMous. A Problem of Pictures. 
Time 59:18 p72 May S. 

Take the picture or try to avert a trag- 
edy? 

—Grim but Funny. Life 32:16 p99 April 
24. 

Cancer cartoons make comparisons be- 
tween ills of men and machines. 

—Speaking of Pictures. Life 32:18 p12 
May 12. 

Pogofenokee-land, Walt Kelly’s comic 
strip. 

—What Kind of Miracles Can Be Photo- 
graphed? Chr. Century 69:14 p389 
April 2. 

AROMISKIS, VERA and others. Trends in 

Use of Pictures by Three Newspapers. 
JQ 29:2 p212 Spring. 
Study of issues between 1920 and 1951 
show decrease of use of graphic material 
by San Francisco Chronicle and Los 
Angeles Times but increase by Christian 
Science Monitor. 

NEUBERGER, R. L. Not Too Many Clothes. 
Rdrs. Dig. 60:362 p91 June. 

Advice on journalistic photography. 


Public Opinion and Propaganda 

ACHESON, D. G. Recent Soviet Maneu- 
vers. State Dept. Bul. 26:670 p666 
April 28. 

Statement made April 16, 1952. 

—Refutation of Trumped Up Evidence of 
Germ Warfare. State Dept. Bul. 26:673 
p777 May 19. 

ANoNnyMous. As Russia Sees Us. 
59:15 p28 April 14. 
Cartoons from Krokodil. 

—Attention Mr. Candidate. 
126:21 p7 May 19. 

Public opinion polls. 

—Beyond the News. UN World 6:5 p6 
May. 

Communist propaganda has world im- 
pact. 

—Chinese Reds’ Propaganda. Nswk. 39. 
20 p52 May 19. 

—Comment. 20th Century 151:902 p302 
April. 

British propaganda. 


Time 


New Rep. 
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—Doctor Nyaradi on the Voice of Amer- 
ica and Hungary. Am. Mre. 74:341 
p98 May. 

—Economic and Social Council. State 
Dept. Bul. 26:666 p516 March 31. 
Sub-committee on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and the press recommends contin- 
ued study. 


—Hysteria and the Hysterical. 
55:23 p555 March 14. 


—Notes and Comments. New Yrkr. 28:4 
p21 March 15. 
A reporter inside the VOA. 


—Poland Asked to Cease Issuance of Abu- 
sive Publications in the United States. 
State Dept. Bul. 26:666 p495 March 31. 


—Steel Industry Ads Handled Like Spot 
News. E&P 85:17 p13 April 19. 
Public relations agency acting for steel 
industry in wage case places ads on na- 
tionwide basis in 12 hours. 

—TV’s School for Candidates. 
p120 May 24. 

Politicians learn the tricks of the trade 
from TV newsman. 


—VOA Broadcasts Soviet Slave Labor 
Songs. State Dept. Bul. 26:673 p778 
May 19. 


—What Can Be Done to Meet the Big 
Lie? Chr. Century 69:14 p422 April 2. 
Accusations of germ warfare analyzed. 

—Why Swap Actual Human Rights for 
Global Rhetoric? Sat. Ev. Post 224:42 
p10 April 19. 

BELKNAP, GEORGE and CAMPBELL, ANGUS. 
Political Party Identification and Atti- 
tudes Toward Foreign Policy. POQ 15: 
4 p601 Winter. 

BERNAYS, EDWarD L. Press and Public 

Agreed on Deviation from Ideals. E&P 
85:21 pll May 17. 
Survey of attitudes of publishers and 
“leaders” of U.S. thought presented by 
Bernays to National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Association. 

BINGHAM, BaRRY. When Johnny Came 
Hurrying Home. Rep. 6:8 p29 April 15. 
How public opinion forced the demobil- 
ization of U.S. forces following World 
War Il. 


BRACKER, MILTON. Our Ajgentine Ap- 
peasement Policy Ends. Rep. 8:13 p27 
June 24. 

U.S. policy and related incidents in Ar- 
gentina including seizure of La Prensa. 


Cmnwil. 


Bus. Wk. 
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BROWN, RoBerT U. Jones Urges Wash- 
ington Secretariat for ASNE. E&P 85: 
17 pill April 19. 

ASNE president says freedom is big 
business in advocating staff to function 
on governmental matters for Society. 


CaTER, Douctass. The Power of the Pres- 
ident. Rep. 6:11 pS May 27. 
Analysis of the presidency with its pow- 
ers, functions, responsibilities and rela- 
tionships to American institutions. 


Compton, W. M. Communist Reaction to 
VOA. State Dept. Bul. 26:670 p671 
April 28. 

—Organization for International Informa- 
tion. State Dept. Bul. 26:665 p443 
March 24. 

International Information Administra- 
tion of the State Department; address 
March 7. 


Davis, E. Vox Populi and Foreign Policy. 
Harper’s 204:1225 p66 June. 
When the people have the facts they will 
make the right decision. 


DEUTSCHER, Isaac. Moscow: Behind the 
Outstretched Hand. Rep. 8:13 p24 June 
24. 

Propaganda and economic motives be- 
hind recent Russian gestures. 


EsTABROOK, ROBERT H. How We Saved 
Money and Lost Friends in Bolivia. 
Rep. 6:12 p27 June 10. 

Diplomatic and propaganda defeat for 
the U.S. 


FREEMAN, Howarp E. and SHOWEL, Mor- 
Ris. Differential Political Influence of 
Voluntary Associations. POQ 15:4 
p703 Winter. 

Investigation of influence of church, vet- 
erans, political and union organizations 
on membership and public. 


GaLLup, G. Why We Are Doing So Badly 
in the Ideological War. Vit. Spchs. 18: 
16 p501 June 1. 


Gites, RicHarD Y. What Is Better Edu- 
cation Doing to Americans? PI 239:9 
p36 May 30. 

Census results point interesting develop- 
ments for media and advertising re- 
search, - 


Grascow, G. Foreign Affairs: Irnbroglio. 
Contemporary 181:1037 p310 May. 


Disarmament theme in Russian propa- 
ganda. 
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—Foreign Affairs: Soviet Methods. Con- 
temporary 181:1025 p313 May. 

GouLb, Jack. The X of the Campaign— 
TV “Personality.” N.Y. Times Mag. 
pi4 June 22. 

Radio-TV editor discusses the personal 
qualities that help political candidates 
gain favor. 

HERBLOCK. The Campaign. New Rep. 
126:16 p9 April 21. 

HESSLER, WILLIAM H. Presidential Prima- 
ries or the Smoke-Filled Room? Rep. 
6:11 p10 May 27. 

Political parties, the people’s will and 
presidential preference primaries ana- 
lyzed. 

HOVLAND, Cart I. and WeElss, WALTER. 
The Influence of Source Credibility on 
Communication Effectiveness. POQ 
15:4 p635 Winter. 

Process of “forgetting” examined indi- 
cating lies seem to be remembered bet- 
ter than truths. 

Hunter, E. Letter from Hong Kong. 
Am. Mre. 74:340 p39 April. 

“If I Were Mao Tse-tung.” 

HuNTER, MarJorie. Columbus Klan 
Fears New Blows. Nieman Rpts. 6:2 
p38 April. 

Community roots of recent North Caro- 
lina Klan outbreak. 

JOHNSON, GERALD W. Can the Republi- 
cans Win?—A Democrat’s Answer. 
Rep. 6:11 p13 May 27. 

Theory of a coming GOP defeat based 
on polls, public opinion and the press. 
KLAPPER, JOSEPH T. and LOWENTHAL, 
Leo. The Contributions of Opinion Re- 
search to the Evaluation of Psycholog- 

ical Warfare. POQ 15:4 p651 Winter. 

KNAUTH, Percy. The Voice of Free Ber- 
lin. Rep. 6:7 p17 April 1. 

RIAS airs the truth in successful propa- 
ganda war. 

LaRSON, CEDRIC. Religious Freedom as a 
Theme of the Voice of America. JQ 
29:2 p187 Spring. 

LERNER, DANIEL with Poo, ITHIEL and 

LASSWELL, Haro_D D. Comparative 
Analysis of Political Ideologies: A Pre- 
liminary Statement. POQ 15:4 p715 
Winter. 
National “prestige” newspapers are used 
to study trends in political vocabulary 
of U.S., U.K., France, Germany and 
Russia. 

Lew, D. H. Brain Washing in Stalinist 
China. Vit. Spchs. 18:16 p497 June 1. 
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Parry, ALBERT. Russia Changes Its Line 
on Germ Warfare. Rep. 8:12 p34 June 
10. 

USSR tones down campaign as scare 
hits Russian population. 

PEARLIN, LEONARD I. and ROSENBERG, 
Morris. Propaganda Techniques in In- 
stitutional Advertising. POQ 16:1 p5 
Spring. 

POLING, JAMES. 
37:6 p56 June. 
Radio Free Europe fights propaganda 
war with the Kremlin. 

POLLARD, JAMES E. The White House 
News Conference as a Channel of Com- 
munication. POQ 15:4 p663 Winter. 

RADVANYI, LaszLo. Measurement of the 
Effectiveness of Basic Education. MOAR 
5:3 p347 Fall. 

Includes figures on growth of readership 
preferences in relationship to the growth 
of literacy. 

SARGEANT, H. H. Overt International In- 
formation and Educational Exchange 
Programs of the United States. State 
Dept. Bul. 26:666 p483 March 31. 

—Understanding Necessary to Build a 
Free World Coalition. State Dept. Bul. 
26:673 p780 May 19. 


Freedom Calling. Esq. 


ScHusTeR, G. N. Virtuous Temptation. 
Cmnwl. 55:24 p583 March 21. 
Communist propaganda aimed at the 
United States. 

SCHWARZKOPF, DIETRICH G. Responsibil- 
ity of National States for Hostile Prop- 


aganda Campaigns. 
Spring. 
Study of international law governing 
subversive communication. 

STROUT, RICHARD L. Let’s Look at the 
Evidence. Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p40 April. 
Senator McCarthy twists phrase in pre- 
senting evidence on TV show. 

TROUT, ALLAN M. Sure, ‘Interests’ Run the 
Assembly, But . . .. Nieman Rpts. 6:2 
p31 April. 

Anatomy of lobbying in the Kentucky 
legislature. 

WERTENBAKER, CHARLES. The China Lob- 

by. Rep. 6:8 p4 April 15. Also 6:9 p5 
April 29. 
History of the efforts of Nationalist 
China to influence public opinion, Con- 
gress and the Executive Department 
from 1940 to present. 

Wiese, G. D. Merchandising Commodities 
and Citizenship on Television. POQ 15:4 
p679 Winter. 


JQ 29:2 pl94 





Articles in American Magazines 


Public Relations 


Anonymous. Elongated Yellow Fruit. 
Nswk. 39:10 p69 March 10. 

Atlantic Monthly’s promotional bulletin 
succeeds. 

—Model Ordinance for Municipal Public 
Relations. Am. City 67:4 p133 April. 
BisHop, RoBeRT M. Six Years of Public 
Relations. College Pub. Rel. Quarterly 

3:3 p16 April. 
Case study of PR at Trinity College, 
Conn. 

DuDLEY, PENDLETON. Current Beginnings 
of PR. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:4 p8 April. 

A public relations practitioner looks 
back for a half-century. 

Gites, RicHaRD Y. What to Say—and 
What Not to Say—When You Go to 
Washington. PI 239:7 p88 May 16. 
Practical public relations suggestions to 
remember when presenting a case to a 
Congressional committee. 

HARRAL, STEWART. Trends in Public Re- 
lations Training and Research. JQ 29:2 
p207 Spring. 

Kaw, SPENCER. Carl Byoir: Opinion En- 
gineering in the Big Time. Rep. 6:12 
p30 June 10. 

Profile of the country’s most successful 
public-relativns counsel. 

LEVINE, AARON. “Shoot Square with 
Newsmen.” Quill 40:4 p14 April. 
Theories and cases to prove that a serv- 
ice PI man’s duty is to dispense news, 
not edit it. 

Napic, H. D. South Boston, Va. Uses 
Planned Public Relations to Get Voter 
Approval of Bond Issue. Am. City 67:6 
p130 June. 

RAMSPECK, ROBERT. Civil Service PR. 
Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 8:6 p8 June. 

Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and former congressman defends 
government public relations. 

Watson, Bruce. Recruiting and Training 
for the New Profession. Pub. Rel. Jrnl. 
8:5 pS May. 

Mail survey results on what PR execu- 
tives look for among recruits. 

WoopwarD, JULIAN L. and Roper, ELMo. 
The Effective Public for Plant-Commun- 


ity Public Relations Effort. POQ 15:4 
p624 Winter. 


Radio and Television 
Ace, GOODMAN. Fungoes on Filament. 
Sat. Rev. 35:21 p38 May 24. 
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Critic is unhappy with certain aspects of 

television’s coverage of baseball games. 
ALLISON, Roy F. Pattern for TV Profit. 

FM-TV 12:5 p18 May. 

Report with diagrams of station and 

studio layouts in several cities. 

AnonyMous. AP-TV_ News. 
42:22 p80 June 2. 

News agency suspends recently inaugur- 
ated film news service. 

—Arthur Godfrey is TV-Proof but Tele- 
vision May Not Be. Nswk. 39:20 p62 
May 19. 

Cover story on Godfrey, accompanied 
by general discussion of TV post-freeze 
problems. 

—Ban Lifted. Nation 174:18 p416 May 3. 
TV gets the go-ahead signal. 

—BBC in Danger. 20th Century 151:903 
p382 May. 

—CBS Television City: A Public Relations 
Project Designed to Dominate the TV 
Advertising Business. Tide 26:16 p46 
April 18. 

—Cook’s Tour of Four TV Stations. Spon- 
sor 6:10 p28 May 19. 

Pictures and diagrams of representative 
physical plants. 

—Coverage Rights Argued in Chicago. 
Bdcstng. 42:14 p99 April 7. 

Summary of NARTB convention debate 
on restrictions placed on radio and TV 
coverage of trials and hearings. 

—Does Hooper Undersell Radio? Bdcstng. 
42:21 p23 May 19. 

Coincidental method of measurement is 
assailed. 

—Educational TV Is Coming—and Soon. 
Bus. Wk. p182 May 17. 

—Educators’ Boon. Bdestng. 42:23 p74 
June 9. 

Two universities praise cooperation of 
commercial TV stations. 

—Educators, JCET; TV Thaw Is Chal- 
lenge. Bdcstng. 42:16 p80 April 21. 
Educators plan to install TV stations. 

—Final Television Allocations Report of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Bdecstng. 42:15 Part IL p3 April 
14, 

Almost 200 pages in supplement cover- 
ing all phases of FCC’s Sixth Report 
and Table of Assignments. 

—Grid Telecasts Continue “Harmful Ef- 
fect” on Gate, NCAA Told. Bdcstng. 
42:19 p74 May 12. 


Bdcstng. 
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—How to Sell a Candidate: 1952. Sponsor 
6:6 p34 March 31. 
“Do and Don’t” suggestions in radio and 
television techniques for those who 
would like to win votes. 

—Liberty Suspends. Bdcstng. 42:21 p25 
May 19. 
Liberty Broadcasting System suspends 
operations; McLendon denounces base- 
ball monopoly. 

—McCarran Resolution. Bdcstng. 42:22 
p27 May 26. 
Nevada Senator introduces resolution to 
ban cameras and microphones from 
Senate hearing rooms. 

—Morality by Fiat. Cmnwl. 56:8 p190 
May 30. 
Problems in raising TV standards by 
law. 

—Radio Splits Over Strategy Against TV. 
Bus. Wk. p38 May 31. 
Affiliated stations attack network’s stand. 

—Radio-TV Blacklisting Charges Made by 
Civil Liberties Union. Guild Rep. 19:8 
p6 April 11. 

—Radio-TV Civic Coverage. 
42:22 p48 May 26. 
Brief report on NARND survey on ac- 
cess to hearings, legistative meetings and 
court sessions. 

—Test of TV. Nswk. 39:18 p88 May 5. 
Atomic test is telecast. 

—tThe Big Pitch. Nswk. 39:24 p96 June 
16. 
Television commercials draw unfavor- 
able reaction. 

—The Picture Problems. Time 49:17 p83 
April 28. 
TV stations find troubles in covering 
spot news. 

—TV: Biggest Boom Ahead. U.S.N&WR 
32:15 p65 April 11. 
Forecast of growth based on magazine’s 
research. 

—TV Panel Makes More Noise Than 
Sense. Life 32:15 p101 April 14. 
More heat than light on television panel; 
complete transcript of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy’s appearance on “The Author 
Meets the Critics.” 

—TV’s Hottest Problem: Public Relations. 
Sponsor 6:12 p27 June 16. 
Industry is advised to counter criticism 
with positive public relations measures. 

—What Are the Basic Facts About Sum- 
mer Listening? Sponsor 6:7 p34 and 
p48 April 7. 


Bdcstng. 


JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 


—What Should Be Done About TV Pro- 

grams? Chr. Century 69:21 p637 May 
28. 

—Where Is the Line? Time 59:24 p71 
June 16. 

Congress launches investigation of TV’s 
morals. 

—Why Not Use Television? School Press 
Review 28:2 p9 May. 

California high school students partici- 
pate in TV programs. 

ATLAS, BENJAMIN A. The New Television 
Age. New Rep. 126:14 pll April 7. 
Predicts radio will survive amid TV 
“gold rush.” 

BippLe, F. Success of a Blacklist. 
Rev. 35:15 p32 April 12. 

Red Channels report on alleged Com- 
munist influence in radio and television. 

Capp, AL. Al Capp Views the Networks. 
Nieman Rpts. 6:2 p11 April. 

Popular cartoonist writes sizzling criti- 
cism of advertisers’ control of program 
content. 


Cort, Davi. The All-American Act. 
Harper’s 204:1224 p91 May. 
Average American reveals his nature on 
audience participation programs. 


Crossy, J. TV and the 1952 Election. 
American Magazine 153:4 p21 April. 


DunN, S. WATSON. Qualitative Analysis of 
Listening in Radio Class Programming. 
JQ 29:2 pi75 Spring. 

Analysis of listening data on program 
type preferences by sex, area of resid- 
ence, education, income and age. 

DuscCHINSKY, WALTER. How to Plan a 
Station. TV 9:6 p22 June. 

Consultant outlines “master plan” steps 
for would-be operators of television sta- 
tions. 

GRUBER, FREDERICK C. Radio and Televi- 
sion and Ethical Standards. Anls.Am.- 
Ac. 280 p116 March. 

A critical discussion of some aspects of 
American broadcasting. 

JAMES, Epwin H. Ford Foundation: Will 
It Open Its Till to Educational TV? 
Bdcstng. 42:21 p59 May 19. 

Kass, R. Film and TV. Catholic World 
174:1044 p460 March. 

KEMPER, RAYMOND A. ‘New Survey Shows 
Radio’s Bigness. Bdcstng. 42:24 p26 
June 16. 

Louisville professor reports on changing 
listening patterns. 


Sat. 





Articles in American Magazines 


Koop, THEODORE F. Equal Rights—For 
Press, Radio and TV. Quill 40:6 p8 
June. 

Washington newsman urges constructive 
action to meet ban on radio and TV in 
Congressional halls. 

MILLER, MERLE. Trouble on Madison Ave- 
nue, N.Y. Nation 174:26 p631 June 28. 
“Red Channels” and other blacklists 
pictured as unfair and costly to careers 
of many radio and television workers. 

MonTcALM, H. How Free Is Canada’s 
Air? Nation 174:11 p233 March 15. 

OrME, FRANK. Morals on Your TV. Na- 
tion 174:25 p601 June 21. 

Author reports on volume of crime pro- 
grams and challenges industry to make 
TV code meaningful. 

OsBORNE, TRUDIE. TV Gold Rush. At- 
lantic 189:5 p44 May. 

Problems faced by the FCC in consider- 
ing TV allocations. 

ScaLes, R. Lawmakers on TV. Nation 
174:9 inside cover March 1. 
Oklahoma City televises legislative pro- 
ceedings. 

SEEHAFER, GENE F. Tearsheets for Radio. 
Bdcstng. 42:22 p31 May 26. 
Suggestions for tangible evidence of 
radio and TV commercials. 


SELDEs, G. Politics Televised and Spon- 
sored. Sat. Rev. 35:11 p30 March 15. 
Reply with rejoinder, P. R. Levin 35:17 
p24 April 26. 


—“Three, Count’em, 
189:5 p85 May. 
Psychology of TV advertising. 

SHAYON, RoBerT Lewis. Inside Our 
Schools Via Television. Sat. Rev. 35:16 
p48 April 19. 

TV cameras give viewers glimpse of 
their schools. 

—Who Will Pay for Cinderella? Sat. Rev. 
35:18 p32 May 3. 

A consideration of possible means of 
raising funds for educational television. 

UppecraFF, RoBERT R. Is TV Trying Too 
Hard? PI 239:7 p92 May 16. 
Television performers need to relax and 
be natural. 

WALKER, JERRY. Only White House Doors 
Will Stop TV Now. E&P 85:25 p54 
June 14. 

Mickelson of CBS-TV leads fight to 
break blockade against television cam- 
eras. 


Three.” Atlantic 
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—Political Views Subject to Sec. 315 and 
TV Code. E&P 85:24 p58 June 7. 
Problems of political broadcasting are 
briefly discussed. 

—Radio Networks Trail TV in Time Reve- 
nue. E&P 85:19 p58 May 3. 

—Some Random Notes on Television 
Costs. E&P 85:22 p44 May 24. 

WINCKLER, E. CARLTON and WIGHT, READ 
HAMILTON. How I’d Cut TV Costs. TV 
9:3 p18 April. 

Production manager and director give 
suggestions for reducing expenses. 


Survey Techniques and Media Analysis 
ACKOFF, RUSSELL L. and PRITZKER, LEON. 
The Methodology of Survey Research. 
IVOAR 5:3 p313 Fall. 
Non-sampling, non-survey aspects of 
survey research planning. 

ALPERT, Harry. Opinion and Attitude 
Surveys in the U.S. Government. POQ 
16:1 p33 Spring. 

Anonymous. IPI Given $150,000 for U.S. 
News Study. E&P 85:17 p15 April 15. 
General details of project to study un- 
derstanding and flow of news from 
country to country. 

BusH, CHILTON R. and BULLOCK, ROBERT 
K. Names in the News: A Study of 
Two Dailies. JQ 29:2 p149 Spring. 

Crespi, Leo P. Germans View the U.S. 
Reorientation Program. WOAR 5:3 
p335 Fall. 

Attitude survey of five areas of West- 
ern Germany. 

De Jonce, Wim. Polls and Economic 
Forecasting in Holland. POQ 16:1 p71 
Spring. 

FERBER, ROBERT and WaLes, HuGH G. 
Detection and Correction of Interviewer 
Bias. POQ 16:1 p107 Spring. 

MICHAEL, DonaLp N. The Use of Culture 
Concepts in the Functional Analysis of 
Public Opinion. IMOAR 5:3 p407 Fall. 
Effect of socio-economic class on think- 
ing about the atomic bomb is considered. 

NIELSEN, A. C. and BAKER, KENNETH H. 
Coverage Controversy: Is BMB Method 
Obsolete? Sponsor 6:12 p32 June 16. 
Leading exponents debate radio listener- 
ship measurement techniques. 

RosInson, R. A. How to Design a Mail 
Survey. PI 239:9 p27 May 30. 
Modern techniques make mail survey- 
ing valuable if proper care is taken. 











A Selected Bibliography 
From Foreign Journals 
March, April and May 1952 
Edited by J. EDWARD GERALD 


Assisted by Mitchell V. Charnley (France) and 
Maarten Schneider (The Netherlands) 








The first issues of the 1. P. I. Report, published by the International Press Insti- 
tute, appeared during this quarter. They furnish an unequalled report on communi- 
cations around the world. L’Echo de la Presse became a weekly on April 11, 
realizing a seven-year dream of Editor Jacquemart. 


News developments included progress on reform of the British law of libel, 
evidence of the growth of advertising in Great Britain during the Socialist empha- 
sis on the welfare state, and consideration of new basic press laws in West Ger- 
many, Pakistan and France. The chief editor of a leading Catholic daily in The 
Netherlands was dismissed. La Prensa of Buenos Aires reappeared as the painted 
darling of the Peron dictatorship and La Razon of La Paz appeared dead of intimi- 
dation by Estenssoro’s revolutionary gangs. A leading Communist editor went to 
jail in France as part of the government’s gesture of warning against armed agita- 
tion. A new international federation of journalists, the West’s answer to the Com- 
munist IOJ, elected a famed British labor leader as president. 


Abbreviations used: D, Dagspressen (Oslo); E, L’Echo de la Presse et de la Publicite (Paris); EP, 
Etudes de Presse (Paris); DJ, De Journalist of the Federation of Netherlands Journalists; IJJ, Insti- 
tute of Journalists Journal (London); J, Journalist of the National Union of Journalists (London); 
JD, Journalisten (Copenhagen); JN, Journalisten (Oslo); Med., Mededelingen van de Nederlandse Dag- 
bladpers (1945); ANN, Newspaper News (Sydney); IPI, I. P. I. Report, International Press Institute, 
Zurich; NW, Newspaper World (London); WPN, World’s Press News (London). 


Advertising 
AnonyMous. Ad. Rate Rises Oustripped 


Circulation, Survey Shows. WPN 


47:1207 p10 May 2. 

—Advertising Industry Adapts Itself to 
the Welfare State. WPN 47:1208 pvi 
May 9. 

Advertising volume continues to grow 
in Britain. 

—Commercial Broadcasting: It’s Still a 
Case of Far, Far Away. WPN 47:1210 
p26 May 23. 

White Paper outlines British policy on 
radio and television. 


—‘“Is This The Beginning of a Classic 
Slump?” He Asks. WPN 47:1209 p10 
May 16. 

British hear an optimistic economist. 

—Magazines Heaviest Hit by Seasonal 
Ad. Drop. WPN 47:1211 p10 May 30. 

—Those Radio Ad. Haters: “They Don’t 
Pick Up The Times With a Pair of 
Tongs.” WPN 47:1206 p10 April 25. 
London Observer editor notes a general 
fear of advertising. 

—What a Responsibility, Says the Bishop. 
WPN 47:1209 p16 May 16. 

A churchman’s view of advertising’s re- 
sponsibility. 
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Articles in Foreign Journals 


Communications Law 


Anonymous. Libel Row in Austria. IPI 
1:1 p6 May. 

—MP (Own Amendments Not Accepted) 
Is Accused of Effort to Wreck Bill. 
WPN 47:1209 p34 May 16. 

Report on move to amend basic libel 
law in Britain. 

—New Pakistan Law. IPI 1:2 p9 June. 

—La Révision de la Loi de ll Mai 1946. 
E 189 p3 May 30 
Bill would revise France’s basic press 
law. 

—West Germany’s Draft Press Law Pub- 
lished. WPN 47:1201 p27 March 31. 

Héparre, Jean-Louis. La Législation sur 
la Presse dans la République Fédérale 
d’Allemagne. EP 3:4 p201 April 15. 
Press laws in West Germany since the 
war. 

STEMPELS, A. Verschoning en Gijzeling. 
D. J. June. 

The problem of professional secrecy. 

TayLor, H. A. Libel Law Amendment Bill 
Given Unopposed Second Reading. DJJ 
40:401 p27 March. 


Communications Management 


ANONYMOUS. Big Sales or Subsidy—What 
a Sunday Paper Must Have If It is to 
Exist. WPN 47:1200 p4 March 14. 

—News From France: Press Communica- 
tion Tariffs Concession Expected Soon. 
WPN 47:1211 p33 May 30. 

—Problems of Production Are Not In- 
surmountable. ANN 24:7 p6 May 1. 
Printing standards in Australia and how 
they came about. 

BELLANGER, CLAUDE. L’événement et la 
Vente. EP 3:4 p186 April 15. 

How big news breaks affect sales. 

Ravasz, C. K. Foreign Papers: Plea for 
Their Existence Made By a New Au- 
stralian. ANN 24:6 p12 April 1. 

ZEEGERS, JAN MAARTEN. Journalistiek en 
Politiek in Belgie. D. J. April. 

The press as fourth estate in Belgium. 


Comparative Journalism 


ANONYMOUS. German Trade Paper’s Re- 
port on Press Behind the Iron Curtain. 
WPN 47:1209 p26 May 16. 

—Press in Communist China. IPI 1:1 p4 
May. 

DESBRUYERES, PAUL. La Presse Agricole 
en France. E 197 pS May 16. 

The French agricultural press. 
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Krevi, Hans. De Pers in Chili. D. J. 
May. 
The press in Chile. 

Tait, JacK and WAITHMAN, ROBERT. Two- 
Way Look: U. S. and Britain. IPI 1:1 
pl0 May. 


Content of Communications 


ANONYMOUS. Does Press Overplay the 
Human Angle Story? WPN 47:1206 
p4 April 25. 

Editor of London Daily Mail speaks to 
Institute. 

BRETSCHER, WILLI and CANHAM, ERWIN. 
The Newspaper’s True Function. IPI 
1:2 p3 June. 

An American and a foreign view of 
reporting. 

MaARKEL, LESTER. The Major Task: A 
Study of the Flow of News. IPI 1:2 pl 
June. 

Research undertaken by International 
Press Institute. 


Education for Journalism 


ANONYMOus. Training Scheme Outline 
Complete. [JJ 40:402 p39 April. 

—Training Scheme: The Most Important 
Step in Our Lifetime, Says Jay. WPN 
47:1205 p33 April 18. 

Tory, B. E. Typography Plan in Publica- 
tion. ANN 24:5 p22 March 1. 
Australian typography teacher explains 
his methods. 


Freedom of the Press 


ANonyMous. Batista and the Press. IPI 
1:2 p8 June. 

—Considerations sur la Liberte de la 
Presse. E 186 p7 May 9. 

Press liberty in France. 

—Egyptian Censorship. IPI 1:2 pil June. 

—End of La Razon? IPI 1:2 p10 June. 
Largest Bolivian daily may be terror 
victim. 

—Négre Réintégré 4 la Direction de 
France-Presse. E 182 p3 March 30. 
Reinstatement of the director of France- 
Presse. 

—La Prensa Peronista. IPI 1:1 p8 May. 
The government-sponsored Buenos Aires 
paper appears specially privileged. 

—Paper Suspended, Editor and Publisher 
Fined. WPN 47:1208 p6 May 9. 
Pro-communist Hong Kong publication 
punished. 








366 JOURNALISM 
CurTIs, MICHAEL. Royal Commission on 
the Press: Aftermath. IPI 1:2 p7 June. 
JACQUEMART, Noe. Andre Sil en Pris- 
on. E 189 p2 May 30. 
Imprisonment of Communist editor dis- 
cussed. 
—Les Journalistes aux Ordres! E 179 p3 
Feb. 29. 
Government regulation of France-Presse. 


History and Biography 

ANonyMous. Bate of the Telegraph 
Heads the NUJ. WPN 47:1205 p4 
April 18. 

—Combat. E 183 p13 April 11. 

The resistance daily in the post-war 
period. 

—L’Aurore. E 184 p9 April 18. 

The Parisian daily since the liberation. 

—Libération. E 188 p3 May 23 and 189 
pi3 May 30. 

—Le Populaire de Paris. E 185 pS April 
25. 

—Profile: Cyril Ray. WPN 47:1208 p18 
May 9. 

The Times correspondent in Moscow. 

—Profile: H. A. Taylor. WPN 47:1201 
p32 March 21. 

Director of Newspaper Features, Lon- 
don, leader of libel law reform. 

—Profile: William Ridsdale. WPN 47: 
1209 p20 May 16. 

Head of the British foreign office news 
department. 

ECCLESTON, RICHARD A. Where Are the 
Giant Reporters Now? WPN 47:1208 
pl0 May 9. 

A lament for the departed good old 
days in Fleet Street. 


International News Coverage 


AnonyMous. A. U. P.: New Teletype 
Circuit Opened Last Month. ANN 24:6 
pl April. 

United Press links papers in New South 
Wales, Victoria and Tasmania. 

—First Survey: Improvement of Informa- 
tion. IPI 1:1 pl May. 

Summary of inquiry among newsmen on 
improvement of international news. 

—France Overseas. IPI 1:2 p9 June. 

—United Nations and the Press. IPI 1:1 
p3 May. 

CoLe, WALTON A. and others. The Agen- 
cies and the IPI Survey. IPI 1:2 p4 
June. 

News agency response to criticism of 
cable editors. 





QUARTERLY 


Rose, E. J. B. and MARKEL, LESTER. Af- 
fairs of the International Press Institute. 
IPI 1:2 p12 June. 


Labor Problems and Trade Unionism 


Anonymous. D. C. Thomson Appeal 


Against Finding for Union. WPN 47: 
1211 p3 May 30. 
Strike hampers noted anti-union British 
publishing house. 

—Mr. Justice Upjohn Rejects Thomson’s 
Application. WPN 47:1211 p30 May 
30. 


A non-union printer loses in application 
for anti-boycott court order. 

—Spotlight on Productivity: Dark Shadow 
over the Printing Trade. WPN 47:1201 
p28 March 21. 

First of a series on printing trades in 
Great Britain. 

—Spotlight on Productivity: Party Placed 
Before Union. WPN 47:1209 p32 May 
16. 

—Spotlight on Productivity: Problem of 
the Psychological Misfit. WPN 47:1203 
p35 April 4. 

—Spotlight on Productivity: Upset for 
One, Upset for All. WPN 47:1204 p14 
April 11. 

—Thomson Case Against Unions Holds 
Up Court of Inquiry. WPN 47:1210 p3 
May 23. 


Miscellaneous 


HEIMLICHER, PAUL. De Inktgeving van 
Rotatiepersen. Med. April. 
The inking of rotary presses. 


Newspaper Men's Organizations 


ANnonyMous. Challenge to Communist- 
Controlled IOJ to Answer Charges. 
WPN 47:1205 p29 April 18. 

Free journalists association taunts the 
Communists. 

—Dispute Might Have Cost Us £12,000 a 
Week. J 35:5 p67 May. 

NUJ treasurer estimates costs of dis- 
putes if strikes had taken place. 

—Internationale Federatie van Journalis- 
ten opgericht. D. J. June. 

—Jaarverslag der Federatic over 1951. 
D. J. May. 

1951 report of Federation of Nether- 
lands Journalists. 

—Lock-out Might Have Cost £7,200 a 
Week. WPN 47:1205 p28 April 18. 
Report of the NUJ treasurer. 








Articles in Foreign Journals 


—Malcolm Muggeridge Warns of Danger 
of Losing the Cold War. WPN 47:1207 
p25 May 2. 

International Federation of Free Jour- 
nalists meets in Berlin. 

—Ovation for Clem. Bundock—Elected 
First President of New Federation. 
WPN 47:1209 p14 May 16. 
Organization of the new international 
journalists union. 

—Second General Meeting to be Held in 
Britain Next Year. WPN 47:1210 p6 
May 23. 

Paris meeting of the International Insti- 
tute of Journalists. 

—Union Firmly Resolved to Leave Any 
Fresh Merger Move to Institute. WPN 
47:1205 p6 April 18. 

—We Must Be Prepared to Do More. 
WPN 47:1205 p14 April 18. 
President’s address to NUJ annual meet- 
ing. 


Newsprint 


—Friendly Canadian Caution Upon N. Z. 
Newsprint Scheme. ANN 24:5 p2 
March 1. 

—Het papiervraagstuk in de internationale 
belangstelling. Med. May. 
International newsprint problems. 

—Million Pounds N. Z. Pulp Mill. ANN 
24:5 pl March 1. 

—Newsprint: Equalised Price Now £63 
2s 6d. WPN 47:1211 p31 May 30. 

—Newsprint Prospects Seem to Be Bright- 
er. ANN 24:7 pl May 1. 

—Newsprint: Pungent Criticism of Gov- 
ernment Follows Price, Usage Adjust- 
ment. WPN 47:1210 p4 May 23. 
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Propaganda 

AnonyMous. COI Sackings to Start. 
WPN 47:1201 p3 March 21. 
British government prunes its informa- 
tion service. 

—Le rapport Fechteler. E 187 p2 May 16. 
Le Monde’s false accusation of Admiral 
Fechteler is explained. 


Kayser, Jacques. Quand Hitler voulait 
imposer sa loi a la presse. EP 3:4 p178 
April 15. 

Hitler's big lie technique and the French 
press. 


MartTIn, Harry. A Letter from Mr. Mar- 
tin. J 35:3 p35 March. 
Guild president explains his connection 
with government. 


Working Conditions of the Journalist 


ANonyMous. Bermuda—a Fairy Environ- 
ment—But Oh, Those Professional 
Atrocities! WPN 47:1205 p24 April 18. 

—Senationeel ontslag op de N. Z. D. J. 
May. 

Chief editor of an important Catholic 
daily is dismissed. 

—That Warning to Graduates: But Are 
Staffs Really Too Big? WPN 47:1202 
p10 March 28. 
Manpower changes 
1939. 


MAYER, STEPHEN. Working Conditions on 
Canada’s Press. WPN 47:1203 p28 
April 4. 

SCHRIJVER, ELKa. Velop werk voor de free 
lances. D. J. June. 

Problems for the free lances. 


in Britain since 





“For far too long a time, far too many of us have tried merely to get out 


a product that would sell, without considering what sort of world you must 
have in which a free newspaper can continue to be sold. 

“Certainly it is not a world whose minds are shaped and colored chiefly 
by biased, distorted or hopelessly incomplete reporting of what goes on; by 
shrieking, intemperate columnists whose fortune is in sensation rather than 
in the calm and even-tempered analysis which aims to find the truth. It is 
not even a world (though certainly newspaper strength depends on sol- 
vency) in which all the products of mankind are urged seductively upon the 
people by clever advertising. 

“Somewhere along the line, and very quickly now, we have to realize 
that life itself is the priceless product we have to sell. . . .”—JameEs S. 
Pope, executive editor, Louisville Courier-Journal and Times, in Eric W. 
Allen Memorial Lecture at University of Oregon, February 22, 1952. 











NEWSMEN AT WORK 


LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Florida State College 
ROLAND E. WOLSELEY, Syracuse University 


A basic analysis of newsgathering and newswriting, 
NEWSMEN AT WORK carefully examines all the im- 
portant media of mass communication: newspapers, radio, 
news magazines, house publications, business papers, syndi- 
cates and wire services. The authors believe that the news- 
man increases his professional assets if he can adapt himself 
to several media. 


There is intelligent and complete coverage of the many 
situations in which the beginning reporter finds himself. 
Ethical, vocational, social and legai aspects of newswriting 
are considered in relation to each kind of news or news 
problem. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas San Francisco 





Back Copies Wanted 


To assist libraries in completing their files, the JouURNALISM QUARTERLY 
will pay $.75 each for copies of the following numbers: 


1924-30 (Voi. I through VII)—All 1935 (Vol. XII) March, September 
numbers 1936 (Vol. XIII) September 

1931 (Vol. VIII) March, December 1937 (Vol. XIV) March 

1932 (Vol. IX) March, December 1939 (Vol. XVI) March, December 

1933 (Vol. X) December 1941 (Vol. XVIII) December 

1934 (Vol. XI) December 1946 (Vol. XXIII) June 





If you have copies of any of these dates that are not in use, you can assist in 
the advancement of education for journalism by making them available to 
others. Address: 


Business Manager 
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Emory University, Georgia 




















News for inclusion in this section . . 
departments of journalism, staff appointments and changes, cur- 
ricular developments and the like . . 


NEWS NOTES 


EDITED BY WARREN C. 


PRICE 


. activities of schools and 


. Should be sent to Charles 


T. Duncan, School of Journalism, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. Notes for the next issue should reach him by October 1. 





Broadcasters Accept Invitation 
To Become Members of ACEJ 


The National Association of Radio and 
Television Broadcasters voted in Washing- 
ton, D. C. June 12 to accept the invitation 
of the American Council on Education for 
Journalism to become one of the constitu- 
ent members of the council. It also voted 
to support the work of the council finan- 
cially. 

The council as now composed will con- 
sist of 12 representatives, six from AASDJ 
and one from each of the following six 
industry organizations: American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, Inland Daily Press 
Association, National Editorial Associ- 
ation, American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters. 

The Council at its annual meeting in 
New York in April had voted to suspend 
temporarily its accrediting and reaccredit- 
ing program until the fall meeting of the 
Council or until the problem of the ac- 
crediting agencies in institutions of higher 
education is resolved by the National 
Commission on Accreditation. 

The annual meeting of this commission 
is scheduled this summer, at which time it 
is expected that definite recommendations 
will be presented as to the future activities 
of various accrediting agencies. 

Edward Lindsay, Decatur, Ill., was elect- 
ed president of the ACEJ to succeed A. H. 
Kirchhofer, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lindsay was 
also named by ASNE as its representative 
on the Council. L. M. White, Mexico, 
Mo., was named to the Council as repre- 
sentative of the Inland Daily Press Associ- 


ation. Louis Spilman, Waynesboro, Va., 
was named vice-president, and Fred Sie- 
bert, University of Illinois, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The following resolution on junior col- 
lege instruction in journalism was adopted 
by the Council at the New York meeting: 

“The American Council on Education 
for Journalism is aware of the natural de- 
mand on the junior college level for 
courses in journalism and it can readily 
understand the desire of the junior col- 
leges of the United States to have some 
part in the program of education for jour- 
nalism. 

“A recent ACEJ survey has shown that 
an overwhelming majority of our junior 
colleges do not consider the purposes of 
their journalism programs to prepare for 
immediate entrance into the profession of 
journalism. They have met the demand for 
journalism instruction by introductory 
courses to provide a survey of the field, to 
provide a vehicle for the production of 
school newspapers, to provide motivation 
for the improvement of writing ability and 
to give their students some understanding 
of the role of communication media in 
American life. With such purposes the 
Council is in full agreement. 

“The Council is, however, concerned 
over those junior colleges which have de- 
veloped two-year terminal programs with 
purely vocational objectives, and which of- 
fer in these two years so many journalism 
courses that the student is prevented from 
acquiring the broad liberal background of 
education which he needs to meet the de- 
mands of journalism today. Newspapers, 
magazines, radio and other communica- 
tion media have for many years been ask- 
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ing for men and women who are not mere 
artisans knowing a few tricks of a trade 
but who have the broad educational back- 
ground to enable them to deal intelligently 
with the complex problems of a modern 
world. 

“The Council believes that junior col- 
leges can play an important part in educa- 
tion for journalism by providing sound 
pre-journalism programs in which students 
will be given a good grounding in English, 
history, economics, political science, soci- 
ology, psychology, sciences and foreign 
languages. Such students as intend to go 
on and make their careers in journalism 
will thus be equipped to transfer to a good 
professional school of journalism.” 





ACEJ Refresher Program Places 
Eight Teachers During Summer 


Eight faculty members of schools of 
journalism spent the summer on daily 
newspapers throughout the United States 
in connection with the new faculty re- 
fresher program sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education for Journalism. 
A ninth teacher worked under appoint- 
ment to a radio station under the program 
sponsored by the Council on Radio Jour- 
nalism. 

All the teachers worked for 10- or 12- 
week periods. Negotiations to place them 
were started last fall, said Prof. Leslie G. 
Moeller of the State University of Iowa, 
chairman of the news phase of the pro- 
gram. 

More than 30 good possibilities for sum- 
mer placements were received, said Pro- 
fessor Moeller. Nearly 20 faculty members 
expressed an interest in the summer jobs, 
but in a number of cases they withdrew 
because of illness, unexpected summer 
teaching assignments or calls to military 
service. 

Newspaper editors were exceedingly in- 
terested in the program, Professor Moeller 
said. Some whose policy or personnel situ- 
ations did not enable them to take part 
this year said the ACEJ project each sum- 
mer was “excellent” and that they would 
like to participate some time in the future. 

Those placed and their summer assign- 
ments are: 


Floyd Baskette, University of Colorado, 
on the Denver Post. 
Verne E. Edwards Jr., Washington State 
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College, Pullman, on the Rochester (N. 
Y.) Times-Union. 

John V. Field, University of Michigan, 
on the Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News. 

Warren C. Price, University of Oregon, 
on the Chicago Daily News. 

Miss Grace E. Ray, University of Okla- 
homa, on the New York World-Telegram. 

Alan Scott, University of Texas, on the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram. 

Dale R. Spencer, University of Missouri, 
on the Buffalo Evening News. 

Emil Telfel, University of Kansas, on 
the Toledo Blade. 

Working on the radio refresher program 
was Oliver R. Smith, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at Brigham Young 
University, Provo, Utah. He worked for 
the news bureau of KLRA, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Many other journalism teachers spent 
the summer in other activities, arrange- 
ments for which were made independently. 
These included: 

Christopher J. Burns, instructor in ad- 
vertising at the University of Colorado, as 
an advertising intern on the Denver Post. 

Albert G. Pickerell, assistant professor, 
University of California, on the staff of 
the State Department’s International In- 
formation Administration in program 
planning activities of the International 
Press Service. 

Robert W. Desmond, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, University of 
California, in Europe as academic director 
of the Foreign Assignment 1952 tour con- 
ducted by Travel & Study Inc., New York. 
The group traveled through eight coun- 
tries. 

John Paul Jones, University of Florida, 
as acting field manager of the Florida 
Press Association assigned to develop bet- 
ter association service. He planned to visit 
every weekly and daily editor of Florida 
between June 1 and Sept. 1. After report- 
ing to the association in fall, Professor 
Jones will assist in selection of a perma- 
nent field manager. The association voted 
in spring to locate its field manager’s of- 
fice at the School of Journalism in Gaines- 
ville. 

Quincy Howe, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, substitute for part of 
the summer for Elmer Davis as news com- 
mentator for the American Broadcasting 
Company. 
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Irving R. Merrill, instructor, University 
of Illinois, with WOI-TV, Ames, Ia., in 
connection with an educational television 
project of the Ford Foundation. 

William H. Boyenton, head of the busi- 
ness-advertising sequence at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, in Europe to collect photographic 
materials dealing with early contributions 
to the graphic arts. 

Kenneth Q. Jennings of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, as a member of the editorial staff 
of the New Brunswick (N. J.) Daily 
Home News. 

Paul J. Deutschmann, University of 
Oregon, with the Portland Oregonian and 
Eugene Register-Guard. 

Bryant Kearl, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, in Germany for three 
months beginning June 23 as an adviser to 
the German government on agricultural 
extension information. 

Graham B. Hovey, University of Wis- 
consin, as a reporter for the Waterloo 
(Ia.) Courier. 

William A. Glenn, associate professor of 
journalism at the University of Southern 
California, spent the summer on the copy 
and state desks of the Los Angeles Times. 
He also was moderator of the “Halls of 
Science” television show, sponsored by the 
University, on Station KNBH, Los An- 
geles. 

Harold E. Addington, of the Syracuse 
University School of Journalism staff, 
wrote editorials for the Syracuse Post- 
Standard during the summer. 


Agricultural Journalism Courses 
Planned in Western Germany 

A beginning course in agricultural jour- 
nalism will probably be offered at seven 
West German universities this fall. 

Plans for the course were developed at 
a three-month workshop this summer at 
Bad Godesberg, Germany. The course was 
attended by faculty members from the 
Universities of Bonn, Kiel, Hohenheim, 
Giessen, and Goettingen. 

Bryant Kearl, of the University of Wis- 
consin Department of Agricultural Jour- 
nalism, worked with the group. Hadley 
Read, agricultural editor at the University 
of Illinois, also consulted with it. 

The course will be intended for majors 
in technical agricultural fields who may be 
going into agricultural extension work. Its 
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purpose will be to improve the reporting 
of agricultural research to farmers 
through press, radio, and other mass me- 
dia. 


Michigan Starts Three-Year 
Intern-Graduate Program 


After five years of testing, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has announced a new 
graduate program in journalism offering 
two years of specialized study followed by 
a year’s internship on selected newspapers. 

The program, under the direction of 
Prof. Wesley H. Maurer, chairman of the 
Department of Journalism, has been or- 
ganized on both the domestic and interna- 
tional levels. It includes preparation for 
foreign correspondence as well as for do- 
mestic newspaper administration. It ex- 
tends the education of journalists to seven 
and eight years and permits study that can 
cut across the entire educational offerings 
of the University. 

Internships already have been com- 
pleted at the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, the 
Cleveland News, and the Detroit Times. 
Plans for foreign internships in Tokyo and 
in Santiago, Chile, are now under way. In 
addition, internships are now in progress 
on the Detroit Free Press and on the Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald. 

The degree of master of arts is con- 
ferred for the two-year study. A certifi- 
cate, signed by both University officials 
and the managing editor in charge, is 
awarded the intern if his work is credi- 
table. 

The domestic program is designed both 
for the metropolitan and small city daily, 
as well as for the weekly newspaper. The 
intern receives current beginning salaries 
and is given a year of training as broad as 
the supervising staff can provide. All in- 
terns are enrolled in the University and 
are required to make progress reports. 
Election to internships depends upon meet- 
ing scholastic and professional require- 
ments. 

The foreign correspondence program 
provides a background of knowledge and 
insights of foreign areas as preparation for 
better reporting of world events. In addi- 
tion to two languages in the area selected,’ 
the student’s program includes the history, 
geography, anthropology, economics, po- 
litical and social structures, art and litera- 
ture of the area. 
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Wesley C. Clark Named Dean 
Of Journalism at Syracuse 


Wesley C. Clark, acting dean of the 
School of Journalism since the retirement 
of Dean M. Lyle Spencer a year ago, was 
named dean at the spring meeting of the 
board of trustees. 

A graduate of Marietta College (Ohio), 
Dean Clark received a doctorate in polit- 
ical science from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. He then served on the staffs of 
the Marietta Times and Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin. He was with the Bulletin 
nearly 10 years. 

From 1937 to 1941, Professor Clark 
was an instructor in public opinion and 
American government at the University of 
Pennsylvania. During World War II he 
served for various periods with the War 
Shipping Administration as a statistician 
and with the Department of the Interior 
as an assistant to the late Secretary Harold 
Ickes. 

When Secretary Ickes resigned from the 
cabinet, Professor Clark remained as the 
secretary’s aide until 1947, when he be- 
came chairman of the newspaper practice 
department of the Syracuse School of 
Journalism. 





Emory to Discontinue Journalism 
Following Nixon's Resignation 

President Goodrich C. White of Emory 
University announced on May 26 the pros- 
pective discontinuance of the Division of 
Journalism at that institution. 

The division will cease after commit- 
ments to students now enrolled in journal- 
ism at Emory have been met, said Dr. 
White. 

“The continuance and expansion of the 
program in professional journalism is not 
in accord with the University’s policy of 
limiting its undertakings in vocational and 
professional fields and concentrating on 
the basic disciplines,” the president added. 

The University’s action followed the 
resignation the previous week of Raymond 
B. Nixon, professor of journalism and di- 
rector of the division, to accept a profes- 
sorship at the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. White, in a 500-word statement re- 
garding the matter, also said, “No thought 
would have been given to the discontinu- 
ance of this program so long as Dr. Nixon 
directed it.” 
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The president said that Nixon’s resigna- 
tion confronted Emory with the necessity 
of deciding future policy; that it was clear 
that to replace the director with a man of 
equivalent caliber would be impossible 
without commitments to a program of ex- 
pansion of staff and facilities that would 
require large expenditures. 

Dr. White said the decision was given 
additional justification because “there is at 
the University of Georgia an accredited 
school of journalism with an extensive 
program.” 

The Division of Journalism was estab- 
lished at Emory in 1938 under Nixon’s 
direction. It has been the only department 
or school of journalism in the Southeast 
to be accredited in all three sequences of 
news, radio and advertising-management. 

Nixon issued a statement which said in 
part: 

“While I do not question the motives of 
those responsible for this amazing action, 
I do disagree with their educational phi- 
losophy. 

“I have always believed in a program of 
liberal education centered realistically 
around the needs and interests of students 
living in today’s world, whereas the pres- 
ent Emory administration apparently has 
determined to adhere to the kind of medi- 
eval scholasticism advocated by former 
Chancellor Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. I respect their right to follow 
such a policy, even though I think they 
are tragically wrong.” 


President White announced that all re- 
maining members of the full-time journal- 
ism staff had been invited to return to 
Emory for 1952-53. These include Rich- 
ard Joel, associate professor, who would 
become director of the division; Raymond 
F. Stewart, research associate; and Milton 
Davis Krueger, who would be promoted 
from instructor to assistant professor. 

Numerous protests over the proposed 
discontinuance of the division have been 
received by the Emory president and 
board of trustees from newspaper, maga- 
zine, radio-television and advertising 
groups in Atlanta and throughout the 
Southeast. At a farewell dinner tendered 
by students, alumni and friends, Dr. Nixon 
was presented with a plaque citing his 
“quarter century of service” to journalism 
in the South, and he and Mrs. Nixon were 
given a silver punchbowl. 





News Notes 


22 Journalism Departments 
Announce Staff Changes 


Twenty-two schools and departments of 
journalism reported various staff changes 
during the summer. These included ap- 
pointments and resignations, promotions, 
transfers to other departments, sabbatical 
and general leaves for advanced study, and 
fellowship grants. The listing follows, al- 
phabetically by university: 

University of Colorado—Floyd K. Bas- 
kette, promoted to a full professorship in 
the College of Journalism. 

George Washington University—Joseph 
Paull, court reporter for the Washington 
Post, appointed to teach news reporting 
and news writing. 

University of Illinois—Hugh W. Sar- 
gent, instructor in Business English, ap- 
pointed to the School of Journalism and 
Communications staff. He will teach class- 
es in copy and layout formerly taught by 
Richard D. Millican, assistant professor. 
Professor Millican has been transferred to 
the University’s Marketing Department. 


Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 


dale—Arthur J. Gould, associate professor 
of journalism at Washington State Col- 
lege, appointed visiting professor of jour- 


nalism for the summer session. 


State University of lowa—Philip E. 
Berk, assistant professor in radio journal- 
ism at the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, ap- 
pointed half-time instructor for the sum- 
mer and for the 1952-53 academic year. 
He will teach courses in radio news writ- 
ing and editing and in the Radio News 
Workshop. Mr. Berk will also study for 
the Ph.D. degree. 

Wayne F. Young, chairman of the De- 
partment of Journalism at the University 
of Idaho, appointed for the summer ses- 
sion to serve in conference and laboratory 
work with students in reporting courses. 

Iowa State College—William E. Ames, 
instructor in journalism, granted a leave of 
absence to work toward a Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Minnesota. He will be 
replaced by L. E. Heinze, former director 
of publicity at Fort Hays State College, 
Hays, Kan., and currently an instructor in 
journalism at the University of Missouri. 

Kansas State College—John W. McRey- 
nolds, associate professor of journalism, 
resigned. He will devote his time to his 
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farm at Pottawatomie, Kan., and to pri- 
vate research in political philosophy and 
political thought, as well as to writing. 

University of Kentucky—Miss Marguer- 
ite McLaughlin, assistant professor of 
journalism and member of the staff since 
1914, will retire from teaching duties 
Sept. 1. In her honor the alumnae of Theta 
Sigma Phi presented to the University a 
$4,000 furnished staff room in the School 
of Journalism. The room has been marked 
with a bronze plate carrying Miss Mc- 
Laughlin’s name. 


Long Island University—Professor T. E. 
Kruglak, chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, granted a two-year leave of 
absence to study for the Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Geneva, Switzerland. 
While abroad, he will serve as a corres- 
pondent for several U. S. papers. Profes- 
sor Paul Gould will be acting chairman. 


University of Maine—Wayne Jordan, 
head of the Department of Journalism 
since 1946, resigned. A successor has not 
yet been appointed. During the summer 
only, Mr. Jordan worked for the third time 
on the International Air Edition of the 
New York Times. 


University of Maryland—Sam Zagoria, 
reporter for the Washington (D. C.) Post, 
appointed part-time lecturer in journalism 
to teach reporting and editing. 


University of Michigan—Kenneth N. 
Stewart, appointed professor of journalism 
beginning with the 1952 summer session. 
Mr. Stewart had been professor of jour- 
nalism and vice chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism at New York Univer- 
sity. He is the co-author of Makers of 
Modern Journalism, recently published by 
Prentice-Hall. 

Charles F. Cannell, field director of the 
University of Michigan Research Center, 
appointed to the journalism staff as lectur- 
er to teach survey research techniques ap- 
plied to journalistic studies and practices. 
He had been with the Survey Research 
Center since 1946. Mr. Campbell is a for- 
mer teacher of psychology and of counsel- 
ing techniques at Ohio State University. 


University of Minnesota—Harold W. 
Wilson, promoted to associate professor of 
journalism; Alexander G. Park, promoted 
to assistant professor. 

George S. Hage, returning to his staff 
duties after a year’s leave which was taken 
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to complete course work for a Ph.D. de- 
gree at Minnesota. Norman Herington, in- 
structor for a year during Mr. Hage’s ab- 
sence, is returning to newspaper work. 

Leslie Beldo, appointed a research asso- 
ciate in the School of Journalism Research 
Division. He holds an M.A. degree from 
Minnesota and was on the research staff 
in the past year. 

William P. Jensen, instructor in journal- 
ism, resigned to become assistant manager 
of advertising and publicity for the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul. 

University of Missouri—Three members 
of the School of Journalism faculty grant- 
ed Ph.D. degrees by the University of Mis- 
souri in June. They were Edward Charles 
Lambert, James Walter Markham and 
Raymond Duncan Derr. 

John A. Hogg, manager of the Missouri 
Press Association and part-time assistant 
professor of journalism, appointed tempo- 
rary business manager of the Columbia 
Missourian, University daily newspaper. 
He takes the place of E. A. Soderstrom, 
for 27 years business manager, now on 
leave of absence. 

New York University—John Tebbel, 
promoted to associate professor of jour- 
nalism and appointed vice chairman of the 
Department of Journalism to succeed Ken- 
neth N. Stewart, resigned. Mr. Stewart is 
going to the University of Michigan. 

Sidney Towne and Ben Yablonky, both 
promoted to associate professorships in 
journalism. 


North Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas—Rual Askew, assistant amusements 
editor of the Dallas Morning News, ap- 
pointed to the journalism staff to teach 
critical writing. He replaced Clay Bailey, 
former amusements editor of the Dallas 
Times-Herald and now with the United 
States Steel Company. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio—Roy E. Carter Jr., associate profes- 
sor of journalism and department chair- 
man, granted a one-year leave of absence 
to work toward a Ph.D. degree at Stan- 
ford University. At Stanford he will serve 
as acting associate professor in the Insti- 
tute for Journalistic Studies. He will en- 
gage in research dealing with media and 
opinion problems related to public school 
administration. 


University of Oregon—Willard L. 
Thompson, 37, appointed assistant profes- 
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sor of journalism to head the School of 
Journalism advertising program. He will 
join the staff in September. Mr. Thompson 
has completed course work for the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Illinois, where 
he majored in advertising and minored in 
economics and marketing. He received the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from IIli- 
nois in 1937 and 1949, respectively. Mr. 
Thompson has been a reporter for the 
Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Transcript; advertis- 
ing salesman, advertising manager, and 
managing editor of the Pekin (Ill.) Daily 
Times; and president and general manager 
of Station WCRA, Effingham, Ill. He 
taught journalism at the University of 
Oklahoma from 1949 to 1951 and has 
been on leave from there to study at Illi- 
nois. 

Warren C. Price, associate professor of 
journalism, granted a sabbatical leave for 
1952-53 to study for the Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Minnesota. He will work 
in journalism and history. 

Ralph P. Stuller, editor and publisher of 
the weekly Coquille Valley (Ore.) Senti- 
nel, Coquille, appointed a visiting lecturer 
in journalism for 1952-53. He formerly 
taught journalism at Linfield College, Mc- 
Minnville, Ore., and was a staff member 
of the Portland Oregonian before becom- 
ing a weekly publisher in 1945. 

Harold Hughes, city editor of the Asto- 
rian Budget, Astoria, appointed the first 
Eric W. Allen Memorial Fellow. The 
fellowship is a $1000 work-free grant sup- 
ported by the Eugene Register-Guard 
through the Eric W. Allen Memorial 
Fund. Mr. Hughes, a former staff member 
of the Cincinnati Post and Louisville 
Courier-Journal, will have a year’s unre- 
stricted study similar to that of the Nie- 
man Fellows. 


South Dakota State College—Edmund 
Blinn of Iowa State College appointed to 
the faculty of the Department of Printing 
and Journalism effective in fall. He has 
heretofore been production editor of the 
Iowa State College Press. Mr. Blinn will 
replace Clifford Ellis, who resigned to be- 
come head of the Department of Journal- 
ism at the University of Omaha. Mr. Blinn 
holds a master’s degree in journalism from 
Iowa State. 


Syracuse University—Philip W. Burton, 
professor of advertising, named chairman 
of the advertising department to succeed 
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Professor Royal H. Ray, resigned to be- 
come head of the advertising department 
at Florida State University. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
—Lloyd A. Whitfield, assistant professor 
of journalism during 1951-52, resigned to 
join the staff of the Oklahoma City Daily 
Oklahoman. He taught reporting and pho- 
tography. 


University of |Wisconsin—Professor 


Henry Ladd Smith serving as acting direc- 
tor of the School of Journalism during the 
summer while Director Ralph O. Nafziger 
is a visiting professor at the University of 
Oregon. 


Oregon Broadcasters Establish 
Manager's Office at University 


The Oregon State Broadcasters Associ- 
ation will open its first full-time office 
September 1 on the University of Oregon 
campus. The first manager will be an Ohio 
man who has had 12 years experience in 
radio broadcasting, research, promotion 
and advertising. 

The first association manager will be 
Robert E. Summers, 34, of Columbus, 
Ohio. He will work half-time for the 
OSBA and half-time as a teacher in the 
University’s radio education program. He 
has been appointed assistant professor of 
journalism. 

Mr. Summers has been with radio sta- 
tion WFAA, Dallas, Tex., in advertising 
promotion and research; Station WVKO, 
Columbus, as a time salesman, and Sta- 
tion KFBI, Wichita, Kan., in news and ad- 
vertising. He has worked in the radio divi- 
sion of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in the Columbia University Of- 
fice of Radio Research, and in the Gallup 
Poll organization as a supervisor. He has 
taught at Ohio State University and the 
University of Nebraska. 

Mr. Summers received the bachelor of 
science degree from Kansas State College 
in 1940, with a major in journalism and a 
minor in radio broadcasting. He received 
the master of arts degree from Ohio State 
University last year, and has completed 
the course work for the Ph.D. degree in 
radio and political science there. 

The OSBA office will coordinate associ- 
ation affairs, start a placement service, and 
permit a more orderly expansion of radio 
activities in the Oregon Association, Presi- 
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dent H. J. Chandler, Klamath Falls, ex- 
plained. Through it, the broadcasters will 
work with all units in the State System of 
Higher Education, including KOAC in 
Corvallis. 

The radio education program on the 
Oregon campus is conducted through the 
Department of Speech and the School of 
Journalism, and is concerr:*d with all non- 
engineering phases of broadcasting. It will 
be expanded this fall to include increased 
emphasis on radio station policies and re- 
search, 


Ten Journalism Educators 
Attend Medill Radio-TV Clinic 


Ten professors of journalism from as 
many schools participated June 30—July 31 
in a graduate clinic in radio and television 
political reporting conducted by the Me- 
dill School of Journalism, Northwestern 
University, and the National Broadcasting 
Company. 

The educators were assigned to cover 
state and candidate headquarters at both 
Republican and Democratic national con- 
ventions in Chicago as part of their clinic 
work. 

The reportorial work was supplemented 
by lectures and discussions on the North- 
western campus by experts in politics and 
interpretative political reporting. Prof. 
Baskett Mosse, chairman of the radio and 
television sequence at Medill, directed the 
clinic. 

The following teachers attended the ses- 
sions: 

O. J. Bue, professor of journalism, 
Montana State University. 

John Fahey, news director KGA, Gon- 
zaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

J. R. Heitman, chairman, department of 
journalism, Texas Technological College. 

Burton Marvin, dean, School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Kansas. 

J. Douglas Perry, chairman, Department 
of Journalism, Temple University. 

Michael Radock, director of public rela- 
tions, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Milo Ryan, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, University of Washington. 

Paul Scalera, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, Florida State University. 

William Swindler, director, School of 
Journalism, University of Nebraska. 

John Trebilcock, assistant professor of 
journalism, University of Illinois. 
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Twelve Schools Report Changes 
In Courses and Sequences 


Course changes and alterations in jour- 
nalism sequences were announced this 
summer by twelve schools and depart- 
ments of journalism. They included: 


Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah—Three revisions in specialized se- 
quences and three new upper division and 
graduate courses will be put into effect in 
1952-53. To the news and editorial se- 
quence will be added a new series of “Re- 
porting Workshops” for juniors, as well as 
“Advanced Reporting and Editing Work- 
shops” for seniors. A series of press pho- 
tography workshops will be added to the 
photographic journalism sequence; these 
will include a course in motion picture 
photography. New general courses will in- 
clude “Public Opinion and Propaganda,” 
“Public Opinion Polls and Surveys,” and 
“Research Methods in Mass Communica- 
tions.” 


University of Florida—A new course, 
“Journalism in the Secondary Schools,” 
was offered for the first time in summer. 
It was taught by Rae O. Weimer, director 
of the School of Journalism. 


George Washington University—A prac- 
tical field work course has been added in 
“Reporting of National Affairs.” Taught 
by Howard L. Kany, news editor for the 
Associated Press Washington Bureau, the 
course will consist of actual coverage of 
government departments and _ selected 
press conferences. 


University of Georgia—A course in 
“History of Georgia Journalism” was of- 
fered during the summer quarter. It was 
taught by Professor John E. Talmadge, 
co-author with Louis T. Griffith of Geor- 
gia Journalism: 1763-1950, prepared un- 
der joint sponsorship of the Georgia Press 
Association and the School of Journalism. 


Long Island University—A television 
writing course will be offered for the first 
time in fall and next spring. The instruc- 
tor will be Emil Greenberg, director of 
instructional materials of the Board of 
Higher Education of New York City. Mr. 
Greenberg formerly conducted a radio 
program over WNBC and headed a tele- 
vision school at Brooklyn College. Prac- 
tical portions of the course will be given 
in TV studios in New York. 
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New York University—A course in ra- 
dio and television writing will be offered 
in fall for the first time. It will be taught 
by Professor Sidney Towne. Two other 
courses, “Psychology and Cultural Back- 
ground for Journalists” and “Business and 
Industrial Journalism,” have been expand- 
ed from one-term to full-year sequences. 


Rutgers University—The School of 
Journalism will offer the first joint major 
in its 27 years when it will co-operate with 
the Home Economics Department of the 
New Jersey College for Women. The pro- 
gram will seek to prepare young women 
for careers which combine journalistic 
crafts with those of the home economist. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College—A new 
course in radio news writing has been 
added, called “Informational Writing for 
Radio.” A four-hour laboratory course 
carrying two credits, it will cover prepara- 
tion of technical information for broad- 
casting. 

University of Wyoming—A series of 
new courses entitled “Newspaper Produc- 
tion” will be added to the journalism cur- 
riculum. 


University of Kentucky—Instruction in 
photography was begun by the School of 
Journalism in June. 


University of Maryland—Training in 
press photography will be given in the De- 
partment of Journalism and Public Rela- 
tions beginning in fall. An original appro- 
priation of $9,000 has been spent for cam- 
eras and laboratory equipment. The course 
will be taught by Alfred Dannegger, in- 
structor in press photography and Univer- 
sity photographer. 

Two other new courses will be offered 
in fall: “Community Journalism,” with 
Alfred A. Crowell, professor and head of 
the department, as instructor; and “The 
Public Relations of Government,” Donald 
W. Krimel, associate professor of public 
relations, instructor. 


University of Southern California—A 
University committee is undertaking a 
long-range study of the whole area of mass 
communications. Representing the School 
of Journalism is William A. Glenn, asso- 
ciate professor. Committee members also 
include representatives from the Depart- 
ments of Telecommunications and Eng- 
lish; the Schools of Cinema, Music, and 
Theater; and the Institute of the Arts. 





News Notes 


$5,500 Received to Date 
By Crosman Memorial Fund 


Almost $5,500 has been received and 
invested so far for the Crosman Memorial 
Fund of the University of Colorado Col- 
lege of Journalism. 

Interest will be used each year for a 
lectureship, a graduate fellowship and un- 
dergraduate scholarships. Three hundred 
graduates of the College of Journalism, 
Colorado newspapermen and friends have 
contributed to the fund. 

The late Professor Ralph Crosman was 
director of the college for 27 years and 
was president of the American Association 
of Teachers of Journalism for two years. 


An additional $200 scholarship fund for 
promising and needy journalism students 
has been set up at Fresno State College by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Beaubaire, owners 
and publishers of the Hanford (Calif.) 
Sentinel and Journal. The awards are in 
memory of their son, the late Stanley 
Beaubaire. A first $200 scholarship had 
been established earlier. 


The Chicago Industrial Editors Associa- 
tion has set up a $600 scholarship fund 


for the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University. The money 
comes from profits of the association’s 
1952 Industrial Editing Institute, held at 
Northwestern. 

The awards will be given in $200 grants 
over the next three years to full-time jour- 
nalism students of junior, senior, or grad- 
uate standing. The University’s scholarship 
committee and two representatives of the 
institute will choose students to receive 
the grants. 


An endowment in the form of a micro- 
film reader and microfilm files of the Mc- 
Alester (Okla.) News-Capital has been 
established at the University of Oklahoma 
School of Journalism by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lowell Turner, publishers of the paper. 
The endowment is a memorial to the late 
Fred C. Cowles, father of Mrs. Turner, 
who was publisher of the News-Capital 
from 1923 until his death in 1949. 

This endowment will form the nucleus 
of microfilm files which will include state 
and regional papérs and illustrative ma- 
terials of journalistic subjects. 
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Six journalism scholarships for 1952-53 
are being offered by the student chapters 
of Sigma Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi 
at Oklahoma A. & M. College. Four $100 
scholarships are being offered to freshmen, 
two for women and two for men. Two 
$250 awards will be made to the out- 
standing man and woman journalism stu- 
dent enrolling as a junior for the fall 
term. Funds for the scholarships are de- 
rived from sponsorship of college activi- 
ties by the societies. 


Survey Shows What Papers Print 
About U. S. and Canada 


Canadian and American editors tend to 
stress constructive news in what they print 
about these neighboring countries. 

This is one of the findings in a “pilot 
study” released jointly in Canada and the 
United States by the journalism depart- 
ments of the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology in Toronto and the University of 
Michigan. 

The study was made for the Canada- 
United States Commission on Education, a 
continent-wide group of educators inter- 
ested in finding out what kind of informa- 
tion people in the United States and Can- 
ada are getting about each other. 

Eight newspapers in each country, se- 
lected for approximate similar size, dis- 
tance from the border and the same east- 
west distance, with the exception of Wash- 
ington and Ottawa, the two capitals, were 
used. Seven issues of each paper were in- 
cluded in the survey. 

Crime news received little attention 
from editors on both sides of the border. 
Only 3.6 percent of the total United States 
news printed in Canada dealt with this 
subject and only 2.2 percent of the news 
about Canada in American newspapers 
was devoted to crime. 

The eight Canadian papers used 25 
times as much news about the United 
States as the papers on this side of the 
border printed about Canada. 

The Canadian papers used 1,129 stories 
about the United States while American 
papers used 45 about Canada during the 
seven days included in the study. The re- 
searchers found that 62 percent of the 45 
Canadian stories in United States papers 
were given top display positions. The Ca- 
nadian papers printed 54 percent of the 
United States stories prominently. 
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Tennessee Department Moves 
Into New Quarters 


The University of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Journalism moved in July to new 
quarters in a new $1,000,000 College of 
Business Administration Building. 

The new quarters include separate lab- 
oratory facilities for reporting, editing, 
typography, photography, and radio. In 
addition, certain facilities of the Office of 
Public Relations and the Tennessee Press 
Association, both also in the new building, 
will be used by journalism students. 

Two other departments of journalism 
made changes in quarters during the sum- 
mer. 

The department at the University of 
California moved to larger facilities in the 
newly-constructed Dwinelle Hall. 

The department at the University of 
Michigan, which had been housed tempo- 
rarily since fire destroyed its former build- 
ing two years ago, moved to a newly 
erected classroom building July 18. The 
department is occupying the first floor 
wing of a four-story structure. Facilities 
include offices and reception area, two lab- 
oratories, two seminar rooms, two news 
and two editorial rooms, an advertising 
laboratory, graduate research room, library 
and reference room and conference room. 





NOTES 


Robert B. Hudson, chairman of the ra- 
dio division of the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism and Communica- 
tions, has been appointed to direct the first 
project of the newly formed television 
committee of the American Council on 
Education. The project will involve inves- 
tigation and assessment of the development 
and plans for educational television sta- 
tions in communities to which non-com- 
mercial channels have been assigned. 





The University of Illinois has been di- 
rected by its Board of Trustees to file an 
application with the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for a television license. 
The FCC has tentatively allocated VHF 
channel 12 to Champaign-Urbana and has 
stipulated that it be used for non-com- 
mercial purposes. 





A television-film unit has been estab- 
lished at the University of Illinois. It will 
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produce experimental, sports and instruc- 
tional films for television stations. Richard 
L. Rider, former manager of the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters 
tape network, will head the unit. L. V. 
Peterson, visual communications special- 
ist, will be director-producer. Mr. Rider’s 
duties with the NAEB will be assumed by 
John Holt, who has been his assistant. 





A group of eight German journalists 
will study at the Medill School of Journal- 
ism for seven months beginning in Sep- 
tember. The group will come to the United 
States under sponsorship of the U. S. De- 
partment of State. They will study at 
Northwestern for two quarters and then 
travel for a month before returning to 
Germany. The co-ordinator of the group 
during their stay will be Professor Floyd 
G. Arpan. 





Clement E. Trout, head of the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, attended a six-week col- 
lege-business exchange workshop at the 
United States Steel Company in Pitts- 
burgh. The program was sponsored by the 
Foundation for Economic Education Inc. 





Professor Frederic E. Merwin, director 
of the Rutgers University School of Jour- 
nalism, is serving as a public relations 
consultant for the New Jersey State Bar 
Association. 





Carl Groth, instructor in journalism at 
Washington State College, Pullman, has 
been re-elected chairman of the Better 
Newspaper Clinic, a critical evaluation 
service run by a dozen state college staff 
members to serve members of the Wash- 
ington Newspaper Publishers Association. 





Professor Charles E. Higbie of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Journalism 
has been awarded a research grant by the 
University Research’ Committee to study 
newspaper coverage of the 1952 Presiden- 
tial election. 





The University of Wyoming student 
newspaper, The Branding Iron, will be 
published under joint auspices of the stu- 
dent body and the Department of Jour- 
nalism beginning with the fall quarter. 








1952 Convention Program 


Of AEJ-AASDJ-ASJSA 


Pulitzer Graduate School of Journalism, 
New York City, August 25-28 








Monday, August 25 


1 to 5 p. m.—Registration and room assignment, John Jay Hall. 

5:30 to 7 p. m.—Reception given by Time and Life in lounge, Men’s Faculty Club. 
7:30 p. m.—Dinner, music, dancing in main dining room, John Jay Hall. 

9 p. m.—Meeting of AEJ Executive Committee, Pulitzer Journalism Building. 


9 p. m.—Meeting of Council on Communications Research, Pulitzer Journalism Build- 
ing. 


Tuesday, August 26 
9 a. m.—Address of welcome by Dean Carl W. Ackerman, Harkness Theater. 


9:20 a. m.—Address, “Problems and Responsibilities of American Journalism in Times 
of Crisis,” by Arthur Hays Sulzberger, publisher of the New York Times, Harkness 
Theater. 


10:45 a. m.—Address, “A Management Consultant to Agencies Looks at the Impact of 
Advertising Changes,” by John Orr Young, Harkness Theater. 


12:15 p. m.—Luncheon; Kappa Tau Alpha Address, “Punishment by Publicity,” by 
Alan Barth of the Washington Post, John Jay Hall dining room. 


1:45 p. m.—Panel Discussion: “New Mechanical Developments in the Newspaper, 
Television, and Radio Fields” (with exhibits), by Dr. Allen B. DuMont, president 
of DuMont Laboratories, Inc., and C. M. Flint, director of research, American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


3:45 p. m.—Round Tables: 1.—New Emphases in Radio and Television and Teaching 
Techniques of the Field—Moderator, John Foster, Columbia; Kenneth Bartlett, 
Syracuse; Chester Berger, assignment editor of CBS-TV; Walter Engels, news edi- 
tor, WPIX, New York Daily News; Baskett Mosse, Northwestern; Charles E. Swan- 
son, Illinois. 

2.—Teaching Techniques in Journalism History and Ethics—Moderator, John 
Tebbel, New York University; Edwin Emery, Minnesota; Frank L. Mott, Missouri; 
Lawrence Murphy, Illinois; Henry L. Smith, Wisconsin. 

3.—New Emphases in rao oinay | and Teaching Techniques of the Field—Moder- 
ator, Jacob Scher, Northwestern; J. Montgomery Curtis, director, American Press 
Institute; Robert E. Garst, city editor, New York Times; James L. Julian, Univer- 
sity of Miami. 

4.—New Emphases in Copy Editing and Make-up and Teaching Techniques of 
the Field—Moderator, John E. Stempel, Indiana; Theodore M. Bernstein, news 
editor, New York Times; Harry Heath, Iowa State; Burton Marvin, Kansas. 

5.—New Emphases in Research Projects and Methodology—Sponsored by Coun- 
cil on Communication Research, Clifford F. Weigle, Stanford, chairman. 


7 p. m.-—Dinner; addresses, Bert McDonald, city editor, New York World Telegram 
and Sun, “New Problems in Covering the World’s Largest City”; William L. Laur- 
ence, science editor, the New York Times, “Covering the Latest Atomic Tests, News 
of Homeric Proportions.” 


9 p. m.—Meeting of Kappa Tau Alpha, Pulitzer Journalism Building. 
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Wednesday, August 27 


9 a. m.—Address, “Case Discussion of Freedom of Information,” by Harold Cross, 


legal consultant, ASNE Committee on Freedom of Information. 


10:15 a. m.—Panel Discussion—“Freedom of Information and Responsibility’—Round 


table on stage in Harkness Theater by AEJ Committee, led by J. Edward Gerald, 
Minnesota; Dr. Max Beer, New York representative of Zuricher Zeitung; Patrick 
Murphy Malan, president, American Civil Liberties Union; Herbert Brucker, editor, 
Hartford Courant; Charles C. Clayton, Lindenwood College; Philip Griffin, Cali- 
fornia; Lester Getzloe, Ohio State; Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers; Wesley Maurer, 
Michigan; L. Niel Plummer, Kentucky; Keen Rafferty, New Mexico; DeWitt Red- 
dick, Texas; Kenneth Stewart, Michigan; Rae O. Weimer, Florida. 


12:30 p. m.—Luncheon; Address, “Woman War Correspondent,” by Marguerite Hig- 


gins, New York Herald Tribune, Pulitzer Prize Winner, 1951. 


1:45 p. m.—Panel Discussion: “The Effect of International News and Relations be- 


tween Occident and Orient as Viewed from China and Formosa,” by Hollington K. 
Tong, president, Central Daily News, Formosa; “Mass Appeal Techniques in the 
National Magazine,” by Arthur Motley, publisher, Parade. 


3:45 p. m.—Round Tables: 1.—New Emphases in Public Relations and Teaching 


Techniques of the Field—Moderator, Scott Cutlip, Wisconsin; Edward L. Bernays, 
New York; G. K. Dahl, public relations counselor, New York; Donald Krimel, 
Maryland; Raymond Simon, Utica College. 


2.—Magazine Article Writing and Special Newspaper Feature Articles: New 
Trends in Content and Style and Effective Ways to Teach Them—Moderator, 
Richard T. Baker, Columbia; Floyd Arpan, Northwestern; Stanley Frank, magazine 
writer; Allen Keller, New York World-Telegram and Sun; Herbert Mayes, editor, 
Good Housekeeping and Cosmopolitan; William I. Nichols, editor, This Week. 

3.—New Emphases in Newspaper and Magazine Photography and Teaching 
Techniques of the Field—Moderator, Edward F. Mason, Iowa; Joseph Costa, New 
York Daily Mirror; William C. Eckenberg, New York Times; Thomas Hollyman, 
Holiday; Arthur Rothstein, Look. 

4.—Audio-Visual Aids in Teaching of Journalism—Moderator, James Pollard, 
Ohio State; Dwight Bentel, San Jose State; Vernon Frost, Washington. 


7 p. m.—Banquet; Presiding, Dean Carl Ackerman; Toastmaster, Bennett Cerf, Co- 


lumbia Journalism °20. Addresses: “Backgrounding, Interpreting News Without 
Bias,” Lester Markel, Sunday editor, New York Times, Columbia Journalism °14; 
“Tales from Hollywood,” Morrie Ryskind, Columbia Journalism °42. 


Thursday, August 28 


9 a. m.—Plenary Business Session of AEJ. 


12:30 p. m.—Luncheon; Presentation of ASJSA Publication Award. 
1:45 p. m.—Business Sessions of ASJSA and AASDJ. 
3:45 p. m.—Round Tables: 1.—The Press and Society, and the Editorial Page— 





Moderator, Frederic E. Merwin, Rutgers; George Bird, Syracuse; Ralph D. Casey, 
Minnesota; August Heckscher, New York Herald Tribune; A. Gayle Waldrop, Colo- 
rado. 


2.—New ee in Advertising and Teaching Techniques of the Field—Mod- 
erator, Milton Gross, Missouri; Walter Craig, chairman of Committee on Radio and 
Television, AAAA; Carroll Larrabee, president, Printer’s Ink; Jane Wade Rindlaub, 
vice president, BBDO; Charles L. Allen, Northwestern. 

3.—Critical Writing and Teaching Techniques of the Field—Moderator, W. 
Sprague Holden, Wayne; Brooks Atkinson, New York Times; John Drewry, Geor- 
gia; John Hutchens, New York Herald Tribune; Archer Winsten, New York Post. 

4.—Industrial Magazine Editing—Moderator, Alfred Crowell, Maryland; Elmer 
Applegit, co-ordinator of publications, Socony-Vacuum Company; Fred Neal, 


supervisor of industrial communications, General Electric; David Zingg, supervisor 
of publications, United Fruit Company. 


mS ree 











LETTERS FROM READERS 





To the Editor: 

Professor Gordon A. Sabine’s review of 
Professor Curtis D. MacDougall’s Under- 
standing Public Opinion (Spring 1952, pp. 
224-5) speaks on the whole well and fair- 
ly concerning the book, but I am startled 
by three points that Sabine makes: 

1. Sabine says that the book “has a 
minimum of discussion of the major me- 
dia of mass communications and much 
emphasis on mores, morals and public 
sentiments. The spotlight is on the ‘why,’ 
not the ‘what’ of public opinion.” Mac- 
Dougall has a wealth of important and 
colorful illustration drawn from the mass 
media. In what he calls “A Guide for 
Newspapermen and Newspaper Readers,” 
the book’s subtitle, MacDougall describes 
the various mass media adequately for his 
purposes but certainly not enough to over- 
lap special courses in mass communica- 
tions. He set out to help his readers gain 
an understanding of public opinion. In do- 
ing this, he does not repeat the outworn 
social psychological assumptions common 
in previous journalism and advertising 
texts. He provides an integration of facts 
and theories concerning the psychological, 
sociological, journalistic and broad public 
affairs settings and relationships of public 
opinion. If, as Sabine says, there is only 
one course in a journalism school (Mac- 
Dougall’s at Northwestern) that might use 
such a text, I would be shocked. I predict 
a very wide acceptance of MacDougall’s 
book, especially in journalism schools and 
departments. 

2. Sabine states, “The author notes he 
is not particularly concerned with the 
rightness or wrongness of what he’s writing 
about, including journalistic ethics, but 
pragmatically with its effect on public 
opinion.” I trust that this is merely very 
loose, ill-considered literary composition. 
MacDougall is always concerned with the 
rightness or wrongness of what he’s writ- 
ing about—especially journalistic ethics. 
It is true that in this book he attempts to 
assess the impacts upon public opinion of 
both ethical and unethical practices. 
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3. Sabine asserts: “Professor Mac- 
Dougall in one place terms himself a ‘pro- 
fessional joiner of liberal organizations.’ 
That over-all attitude shows through rather 
plainly—and ofttimes refreshingly—in 
many areas.” In this year of the hush-hush 
and the crawl-crawl, even by journalism 
professors, this statement sounds perilously 
like an elliptical (hence, cheap) dirty dig. 
MacDougall’s liberalism, as portrayed 
throughout his book, is the liberalism one 
finds in the writings of America’s finest 
journalistic leaders—William Allen White, 
E. W. Scripps, Willard Grosvenor Bleyer 
and all the rest. It is the liberalism of Jef- 
ferson and of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. It should show through even 
more plainly, in my estimation, in more 
journalism teaching, not to mention writ- 
ing. 

Sabine’s punch-line is that the book 
“doesn’t seem to add a great deal of 
brand-new thought on the subject, but 
then, it doesn’t pretend to.” From my own 
years in daily newspaper, journalism 
teaching, and social psychological work, I 
don’t know what Sabine would mean by a 
“brand-new thought on the subject.” Mac- 
Dougall’s integration of materials from 
diverse sources and disciplines gives new 
depths to understanding the “why” of pub- 
lic opinion. Through his rejection of this 
effort at integration, Sabine actually certi- 
fies that MacDougall has produced a chal- 
lenging and useful text. I am glad that my 
enthusiasm for MacDougall’s book is 
shared by Professor Roscoe Ellard (Editor 
& Publisher, April 12) and by Dick Fitz- 
patrick (The Quill, April). 

ALFRED MCCLUNG LEE 
New York University and 
Brooklyn College of the City of 
New York 


“ 
. 


. our faith and knowledge 
thrives by exercise, as well as our 
limbs and complexion.”—JOHN MIL- 
TON, Areapagitica. 
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When you're faced with the problem of gathering news facts in a 
hurry, you can get buried up to your neck in hit-or-miss research. 
Or you can stay in the clear by letting The New York Times Index 
lead you straight to the information you are seeking. 

If you have not yet discovered the advantages of using this master 
key to the news, let’s take a quick look at what it offers you: 


Over 500,000 news facts every year, arranged alphabeti- 
cally under thousands of different headings. 


All items dated to show when the story appeared in The New 
York Times, or when it may have run in any newspaper that 
you file. 


Thousands of news events summarized ...with enough 
facts in many cases to make further looking unnecessary. 

In college libraries all over the country, The New York Times 
Index is speeding up research and cutting down waste motion. If 
your library does not have it, why not suggest that a subscription 
be entered without delay? As a time-saver for faculty members 
and students alike, the service will pay for itself many times over. 


The New York Gimes Index 


229 West 43rd Street, New York 18, New York 





Yearly Rates: 
Twice-monthly Indexes with Cumulative Annual Volume......... .........000- » $50 a year 
Twice-monthly Indexes only ...............0.cccccceeeeeceeeeeseeee CAGE, She Se ee $35 a year 
IO SIU GUID cians is cise ciao snecccsesecevivescdebinssiecntemmeseuninbaade $35 a year 
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ford F. igle (chairman), Stanford (terms » 1952); Kenneth R. Fags lowa .« 
State, Charles E. Swanson, Jilinois, David ; Boston, Marcus M. Wilkerson, . 
Louisiana Staté (terms expire 1954); Raymond. B. Nixon, Minnesota. ~~ ‘ 


COUNCIEL..ON- RADIO AND-TELEVISION JOURNAL 
EDUCATOR: MEMBERS—Baskett- Mosse Neg 4 Nor 

Arthur M, Barnes, Iowa. (term expires 1952); F 

1952); Donald Brown,. Illinois — ma expires.. a 

(term oon 1953); Paut 

Edward. Breen, KVFD, Fort = is (ie 


= 2 


: 1938) r ote Ce chard a NARTS Nace os 1953 Hugh B B. i 
> rt ires 
KLZ, Denver, Colo. (term»expires 19 . NARND MEMBER—Ji Sen ie = Bormin 
Minneapolis, Minn. (term expires 1952. 2). oe ; 
COORDINATE: ORGANIZATIONS 


‘Association of Accredited Schools. and Departments of Journalism 


PRESIDENT, Ralph R. Lashbrook, State; VICE-PRESIDENT, ve: Marvin, Kansas; 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, Elmer F. Kansas; additional members of sc peritiarg 


MITTEE, Leslie Moeller, Jowa, and Raymond B, Nixon,,Minnesota, 
INSTITUTIONS. ELIGIBLE FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Universities: Alabama, Boston, California, Colorado, Columbia, peavey Florida, iadk 


ia, Iinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, State, M 
Tetaaseot Missouri, Montana State, Northwestern, Rereiem, Ou Os Ste ence ie 


gon, Rutgers, Southern California, Stanford, 

earegy sa nigh Lee, and Wisconsin. . State 

homa A. & M., Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and exas ate Kansas, for ga. Oe 

American Society of Journalism School febeasltiahor: 

Present, A. L, Higginbotham, Nevada; ViCB-PrEsIDENT, Gerald Forbes, Mississippi; 

deputy SECRBTARY-TREASURER, George ips, South Dakota go gay ak 4 REP-». 

RESENTED: Universities—Alabama, Arkansas, Baylor, Bradley oe te, 

quesne, ‘Lincoln, Loyola of ‘the: South, Maine, iami, Missicppi 

kota, South Dakota, Southern Methodist, Temple, Texas»Christian, coe Utah, Wea 

be inia, Wyoming; State Colle Sy ery i Southern, . North oo Oklahoma 
M., San Jose, South. Dakota, ° + Texas Technological. 


American Council on Education for Journalism LARS 
EpucaToR MEMBERS—Ralph D. sites Whe Fred S. Siebert (secretary-treasurer ct), 


Illinois (terms expire 1952); aS ae nsin, Kenneth E. Olson, Northwest 
ern (terms expire 1953); R Lashteook Raver" State (ex: officio as of 





Sabine, Oregon (term expires 1953). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION. MEMBERS— 


AASDJ); alternates, Marcus Wilkerson, Louisiana State (term: expires. 19 ). o3 ae : ; 
B : * 


len, NEA; Edward Lindsey oem ASNE; Louis Spilman Sn SNPA; 


Joyce Swan; L. M. White, ID 
ACCREDITING COMMITTEE 


BoueaTor MEMBERS—George E. Simmons, Tulare (term expires 1952); ail 
Minar Norval Neil Luxon (chairman), Okie State (terms expire 195 5; cH. 
e, [Hinois (term expires 1954). NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION MEMBERS—Herbert Brucker, 
Hanford Courant; Douglas Cornette, Louisville: Courier-Journal; 3 R. Howard, Cleve- 
ews. , 
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: SEND FOR YOUR COPIES OF THESE 


~ Outstanding ‘Jousnaliar Texts 


MAKERS OF MODERN: JOURNALISM : 
by KENNETH STEWART and JOHN: TEBBEL, New York University 


This new book presents a series of personalized biographies. of the men 
‘who ‘have shaped the history of American journalism—integrated into. a 
narrative picture of the rise of the American press. Some of the material ~ 
is based on personal interviews with those individuals who are contempo- - 
rary. Several chapters treat radio and TV as‘iews media. © 

550 Pages 55"x8%" Published April, 1952 


NEWSPAPER REPORTING 

by GRANT M. HYDE, University of Wiecensta eas 
flees ts & rat Schick amploge w necnphiealy sioekappropsh to tha tending 
of journalism. The student starts writing news. stories immediately on 
subjects within his experience. Then, when he has some idea of what a 


news story is, the techniques of the news’ gathering and writing are dis- 


cussed in great detail. The emphasis is on small-city newspaper work. 
600 pages 5% "x8%”" - Published April, 1952 


AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM 
by RODNEY FOX, lowe State College — 


This text is aimed specifically at the non-journalism major, who in later 

‘life may find a knowledge of journalism: methods ‘extremely valuable, 
Designed for agriculture, science, home economics and other students, 

, AGRICULTURAL -AND TECHNICAL JOURNALISM presents, an 
introduction to basic writing, reporting and public. relations techniques. 
221 pages 5% "xB" Published January, 1952 


Send for Your Copies Today 














